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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


This is the last issue of CC. Unfilled subscriptions can be completed in one of two ways: 1) Those with one or two 


numbers unelapsed after this issue may order any of the available back numbers (except scarce issues 1, 2, 3, 5 
and 10-11); or 2) Those with three or more issues unelapsed will receive, if they so request, forthcoming issues of 
Tabloid, a new California-based journal that shares many of the same preoccupations as CC. 
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The stars have gone crazy 

and the moon is very angry 

The old civilization 

that rolled the dice of Hitler 

is surely bumbling 

into a heap of catatonic hysteria 

Another civilization 

secret for six thousand years 

is creeping on the crest of 

future, I can almost see the 

tip of its triangular star 

I'm writing this from lost Atlantis 

I wonder when I'll get back 

to the alchemical castle 

where I can rebegin my work 

left off in the Middle Ages 

when the Black Beast roared down 

on my weedy parchments and spilled me 

into an astral waiting room 

whose angels, naturally in flaming 

white robes, 

evicted me for this present irony: 

idleness, mancy & The Dream 

instead of getting down to 

the supertreal work of 

transmuting the Earth with love of it 

by the Fire prepared from the time of Onn! 

No matter, I’m recovering 

from a decade of poisons 
Philip Lamantia, 
from ‘‘Astro-Mancy 
Selected Poems 
(City Lights, 1969) 


Who would have anticipated, in 1969, that the 
task of the next decade would be, not the con- 
quest of the State but the conquest of boredom? 


TOPOR 


Editorial: 


the BEGINNI 


Forgive us our self-indulgence, dear reader, if we 
are less concerned in the familiar formulae (““We 
are concerned...with cultural creativity and ac- 
tivity, which will draw on the heroism of the strug- 
gling masses, and will play back the substance of 
this reflection on these masses, evoking new acts 
of heroism from them.’’*) than the appearance of 
UFOs ‘in America’s Backyards,”’ built by the 
hundreds out of discarded machinery and evi- 
dently representing some evocation of the Un- 
known.** 


The ’60s, for all their good effects, thrust for- 
ward the illusion that a new society would swoop 
in, on the backs of winged idealists. The ’70s 
clipped the wings and put the radicals down in 
the muck with everyone else: no more expecta- 
tions that the changes would come from any- 
where else but that lump of mass humanity. That 
groaning giant, at turns morose and hyperactive, 
wants food, clothing, sex, friends and a good 
laugh (or cry), an escape however momentary 
from the doldrum world into the fertile plain of 
the imagination where the Sublime is King and 
Queen. So long as we survive, no one can take 
away that imagination, however much it may be 
distorted. In truth, it is our last resource. 


The future may well see the accomplishments 
of the ’70s considerably greater than we under- 
stand today. Hans Magnus Enzensberger made 
the point some years back that the era of effective 
totalitarianism lay behind mass society, for the 
controls necessary had been technologically by- 
passed. At least our era suggested that drift and 
decay are the present state of things, the manipu- 
lation of the entertainment market as likely to 
promote the emptying of traditional values as 
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their reinforcement; and the momentum of the 

marketplace carrying us beyond the apogee of 
monopoly control in the three major television 

networks. If we stutter and stagger forward, driv- 

ing automobiles to the poorhouse (as Will Rogers 

used to say), we are not likely to goosestep into 

some Nazi vision of paradise. 


And then, as Enzensberger has put it more re- 
cently, “even the end of the world is no longer 
what it used to be.” Time is doubtless running out 
for the species, amidst rising dangers of nuclear 
war and chemical poisoning. But we've lived un- 
der the Cloud, most of us, our entire lives. We 
have a certain patience — a mixture of con- 
fidence and resignation — at the last historic 
Moment. If the serious prospect for social trans- 
formation comes, we will recognize it. No false 
prophets in Russia, China or Cuba this time. 
Nothing (short of that UFO intervention for the 
Inter-Galactic Socialist Federation we dream 
about intermittently) but ourselves, world so- 
ciety. and our own human potential. 


Finally, the way the ’70s pressed in on the cul- 
ture of the near and distant past — squeezed the 
nostalgic with the horrifying in a surrealist con- 
certina with the buttons pressed by mysterious 
fingers and the sounds a wild combination of 
death-shrieks and erotic low tones — offered a 
kind of laboratory investigation of our collective 
heritage. “That there is no longer a folk does not 


*Antar S.K. Mberi, “Fora Working Class Culture 
and Art,” CPUSA Convention remarks, in Politi- 
cal Affairs, February, 1980. 

**“Thousands of UFOs in America’s Back- 
yards,” National Examiner, Sept. 25, 1979. 


mean... as the Romantics propagated, that the 
masses are worse. Rather, it is precisely in the 
new, radically alienated form of society that the 
untruth of the old is first being revealed,” wrote 
Adorno in his most personal text, Minima Mor- 
alia. But the reverse is true as well: we all look 
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over History’s shoulder to the moments, not all 


especially in High Culture, of transcendence and 
exaltation. These may be in folk-tales, reinter- 
preted by an Ursula Le Guin or an Ishmael Reed, 
the old vision of the Monster so effectively re- 
created by Bill Bixby and Lou Ferrigno as The 
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Hulk, the music spun out a thousand thousand 


ways. All with one unconscious purpose: the un- 
derstanding of hidden history, real history, so 
that History may come to an end, not in bang or 
whimper but the shout of joy at a new human 
possibility aborning. 


FAREWELL TO *CC 


The storms of youth precede brilliant days. 
—Lautréamont 


Five years and twelve numbers later we have 
come to the end of an era, politically and (we 
hope) culturally. And to the necessary close of 
this preliminary effort. 

CC was born, in our minds, during the evil days 
of the early 1970s when the full magnitude of the 
New Left collapse had become painfully clear. 
We had tied our fate to the 60s moods, not only 
politically but also in the culture of the under- 
ground press where we had done work, with the 
poets who we had published and encouraged, the 
comix artists and free-lance spirit-rappers who 
had made the life interesting and promiseful. We 
counted ourselves among those anticipating and 
looking forward towards a transition of New Left 
contributions — albeit in altered forms — to the 
labor movement and blue-collar communities 
generally. We reconciled ourselves to Marxism 
as a starting point, its class analysis a way to place 
the twentieth centure dilemmas if not necessarily 
to grasp their detail or resolution. 

We imagined, as late as 1971-72, that labor 
might arise invigorated by the infusion of minori- 
ties, women, white-collar workers and an undog- 
matic political cadre, out of its official stupor into 
a more organic, sustained Left. 

Alas for illusions! As the disintegration of the 
New Left milieux continued; as the labor move- 
ment militancy receded — in Italy7in Quebec, as 
well as in the U.S. — we felt stranded with our 
hopes. The too vague and undisciplined New Left 
has realized its opposite in the M-L sects, reciting 
the old and exotic slogans to each other while the 
cultural prospects turned to despair and — for 
most of the veterans — utter pessimism about 
popular life. 

Here we located our unique responsibility: to 
demonstrate that the revolutionary possibility 
rested in that seemingly most unlikely site, mass 
consciousness; and that the very process of trans- 
formation, in our modern age, rested on an un- 
derstanding that the socialization of culture, like 
the historic socialization of labor recorded by 
Marx, led to sharpened conflict and the emer- 
gence of a consciousness at once class-aware and 
universal. To achieve this insight, we went to the 
lumber-room of German philosophy and espe- 
cially the Frankfort School, matched against our 
own experience growing up in America. Dave 
Wagner’s “Philosophical Steps,” ‘published in 
CC1 (August 1975), pretty well sums up the ab- 
stract statement: 


1) That culture in our usage is the restatement 
of the totality in this era, when so much that 


forms the environment of capitalism finds its 
meaning only partly in production. 

2) That just as the US working class has 
found, increasingly after 1920, its sense of itself 
outside the factory gates, we turn in that direc- 
tion to find what it has discovered of itself — 
fully recognizing that while it has weakened it in 
specifically classical terms, it has simultaneously 
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deepened its capacity for seizing control of the 
whole of its daily life. 

3) That this is a journal for American culture, 
which for American workers is all of daily life, 
including but not “transcending” production; it 
explicitly excludes both the bourgeois notion of 
culture — which is the subjectivity of capital it- 
self in repose (as it attempts to “transcend” its 
self-imposed denial of daily life in its fullness) — 
and the bourgeois instruments of discovery of the 
culture of the masses, i.e., positivist sociology 
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and anthropology, which represent the subjec- 
tivity of Capital in an active state. 

4) That mass culture (in part shrewdly self- 
conscious and “popular,” created by capital for 
the Other; in part dreamily un-selfconscious and 
“anonymous,” created by Capital reflexively, as 
though in its sleep) is, taken as a whole, a total 
response by capital to the historical possibilities 
of the specifically modern mass which it first 
created and which now continues to create itself. 

5) That the culture of the masses inits quoti- 
dien is objectively and historically concrete; that 
is, both in its aspect as the subjectivity of capital 
objectifying itself for consumption (within its 
own need for historically specific turnover rates), 
and in its aspect as a response to the demand for 
objective and historical self-recognition by the 
mass in its daily life. 

6) That the. mass concretizes its demand for 
objective self-recognition first in the interstices of 
daily life, i.e., in mass cultural production (by 
creating “‘sub-viable art’’), and later by endors- 
ing its own creation in their mediated or alien- 
ated forms as capital appropriates their move- 
ment in the interstices with the movement of its 
own subjectivity (i.e., the market). 

8) That the objective recognition of their own 
subjectivity on the part of the masses is a covert, 
disguised and mediated by individuality in the 
process by which it recognizes itself, but that it 
continually moves in this guise toward the overt 
form of universal subjectivity, which is nothing 
less than the objectified, massified subject in 
action. 

Or, to restate ... It is the unique quality of 
mass culture as a commodity system that its pro- 
ductions have a social relation among them- 
selves that is denied to bourgeois art as the latter 
“transcends” the marketplace. In being denied 
this “timelessness,” the products of mass culture 
acquire the historical and specific subjectivity of 
capital itself which (as it necessarily draws closer 
to the real life of the mass) reveals the objective 
relation among people in their daily lives. 

The revelation of these relations is the process 
by which the apparent subjectivity of the indiv- 
idual becomes the actual subjectivity of the 
mass, which only appears in its historical revolu- 
tionary form as a subjectivity that awakens in 
the act of reappropriating (and thus eliminating) 
the subjectivity of capital itself. 


How would it come about, this final Hegelian 
reversal? The process was a pleasure to imagine, 
in our political isolation, and a torture to make 
clear. Would Affirmative Culture (as the Frank- 
fort School labeled the mass culture) overcome 


itself, in the spontaneous model of the 60s? 
Would revolutionaries direct its overcoming, 
through individual and collective disciplined ac- 
tivities within the media and among its audience? 
CC1 proposed that the cultural tendency would 
have to play a major role in regenerating another 
Left, and take its place in the wider ranks through 
some kind of specific federation or leagues of 
of creators and fans. 

We found ourselves trying to create a “‘school”’ 
of thought, an intense study of the objects of mass 
society, without any university base; and trying 
to press our points on a Left staggering between 
non-existence and reorientation. We did not 
much succeed in either of these efforts, at least 
for the short run. The scholarship of mass culture 
developing in the decade tended to be individual 
in effort; small groups, such as the Cineaste, 
Living Blues, or ARSENAL comrades; or chan- 
neled in the familiar academic paths, not at all 
useless but stuck with rules and procedures ill- 
fitted for a broad political interpretation of the 
subject. Our fellow-thinkers and activists were, 
at any rate, thinly scattered across the map, shar- 
ing this or that immediate concern but heavily 
involved in the local (“low profile’) work. For 
the record, so were we: New Left journalists and 
poets turned newspaper workers and strike lead- 
ers; former graduate students turned taxi- 
drivers or local labor education activists; back 
and forth along the fringes of university life, 
looking always for the next round of political 
activity. 

For these reasons and others, CC did not live 
up to its name. We got the title from an experi- 
ment the young Communist movement of the 
1920s attempted, ‘Workers’ Correspondence,” 
meant to cut the red tape of journalistic interpre- 
tation with local activists’ own words (mostly an 
unsuccessful effort); and from a Detroit workers’ 
paper of the 1950s which had its founding phil- 
osophical spirit in C.L.R. James — Correspond- 
ence (which also went under after several re- 
markable years) meant to reflect the sentiment in 
the street and on the factory floor. Like our 
namesakes, we suffered from too little actual 
correspondence, too much need for the editors to 
find regular writers. 

We had, as it turned out, an ephemeral maga- 
zine on our hands. Always under-funded to the 
point of desperation. Never striking much res- 
onance among the former New Leftists clinging 
to Counter Culture while they read the consumer 
tips in Mother Jones, or so hostile to cultural 
subjects altogether that they looked on their past 
as a quaint interlude to “real life.” But a maga- 
zine nevertheless. An editorial in CC4, written 
by Danny Czitrom and Paul Buhle, pretty much 
sums up its more mundane, but practical, per- 
spective at mid-point: 


1) We believe that the population at large 
shares a definite history in modern popular cul- 
ture and is, on some levels, increasingly aware of 
that history. We do not think that the masses of 
television viewers, radio listeners, movie-goers, 
and magazine readers are numbed and insensi- 
ble, incapable of understanding their fate or his- 
torical condition until a group of “advanced 
revolutionaries” explains it to them. Sadly, cul- 
tural elitism seems as rampant among the Left as 
on the Right. We hope to explore those both his- 
torical and present-day nodes in popular culture 
where one finds the life-assertive creative ener- 
gies of people breaking through the day-to-day 
alienation of our society. In the creation and con- 


sumption of popular culture, vivid contradictions 
penetrate even the most staid formulae, quite 
simply because the society itself is in dynamic 
motion. The mediations, good and bad, afforded 
by popular culture are self-evidently important 
in the way we all perceive and respond to our 
world. We mean to make the best sense we canof 
the product and process of popular culture, and 
how these reflect upon social change. 

2) We do not study “Culture” because we be- 
lieve it has beome the single arena of revolution- 
ary contest in the “advanced’’ nations, dis- 
placing the older class struggle. Class and social 
struggles have always been cultural; the strong- 
est radical movements have been those, which 
from the German-Americans of the 1870’s to the 
New Left of the 1960’s, could sustain their own 
cultural apparatus and have an impact upon nat- 
ional cultural developments. The mass media 
play a greater role in society today than in the 
Nineteenth Century because of their universal 
consumption. The class struggle has changed 
considerably, of course. But capitalism remains, 
with the cultural means of production still in 
private hands. Its opponents will locate new 
means while rediscovering old means of attack 
upon it. The give-and-take will be reflected in 
play as well as work, in the community and on 
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television as in the factory. To understand the 
“cultural” side of things means to seek the part of 
life that is distinctly recreation, but also to grasp 
for an understanding in the larger, anthro- 
pological sense of culture, the “lost unity” of hu- 
mankind perhaps in view again as we approach 
socialism. “Culture” is, at its finest moments, an 
anticipation of the future, the depiction of what 
Engels called in Anti-Duhring “the Invading 
Socialist Society.” People cannot act every hour 
as they would in an unfettered society, but they 
project their thoughts forward toward a Golden 
Day they may not themselves live to see. Every 
revolutionary movement has borne up the 
Dream amidst the fiercest class struggles; our 
understanding of culture is a way to gain a clear- 
er vision for the future as we cope with the here- 
and-now. 

3) We do not adhere to the faddish claims so 
often heard from Structuralist and Semiotic cur- 
rents that History now counts for nothing and 
only “structures” matter. Neither do we believe, 
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in the wake of those theoretical endeavors and 
the fumbling attempts to academicize Popular 
Culture in the United States, that the truth of 
ordinary objects and mass-produced media 
products can best be understood by aestheticiz- 
ing them into High Culture trinkets. Archie 
Bunker might well be compared to Othello, or 
Donald Duck with Ulysses for that matter, but 
not cell-by-cell, strophe-by-strophe, deprived of 
their social contexts. There is sense in making a 
model frozen in time — as Marx does in Capi- 
tal — but only if the model is understood as less 
than reality, less than the course of history de- 
termined always by the conscious actions of its 
participants and the intrusion of the Unexpected. 

4) Finally, we insist that theory must exist 
alongside of, reflect upon, and call out toward 
practice. Will new cultural organizations be built 
alongside a resurgent Left in the United States? 
We believe so, and further that these two pro- 
cesses are integrally related. How this develop- 
ment will come about remains uncertain. Some 
comrades already work within the commercial 
media, others in PBS, the Pacifica stations, or the 
hundreds of government agencies permitting 
some autonomy. More perhaps pick up grants or 
work at routine jobs to fund alternative theater, 
community-access television, and the like. Some 
publish or write for magazines like Cineaste and 
Arsenal. Some teach radically-oriented “‘cultur- 
al” courses at universities, junior colleges, and 
high schools. Even more, no doubt, have not 
been able to find a suitable outlet for their crea- 
tivity. 

This is a massive constituency, but a frag- 
mented one. We hope to increase communication 
and encourage mutual support. With our limita- 
tions of money and energies our best contribu- 
tion can be toward seeking a broader and deeper 
theoretical understanding, toward fashioning a 
new grammar which sympathetically treats 
popular culture from the perspective of the Left. 
We place our emphasis where the mass of people 
participate, observe, and create. 

This perspective and the modest efforts that 
guided the magazine thereafter, did have some 
useful results. Good comrades who share a revo- 
lutionary cultural-political perspective found 
each other through our pages, and if they consti- 
tute no cohesive unit, they hold an important 
commonality for the effort ahead. The elder im- 
pulses which made for a healthy Left — the eth- 
nicity and immigrant culture — found their place 
alongside the new, like ’70s Feminism, with a 
mutual respect. Television, radio, comic strips, 
music, sports, movies, dance, almost every major 
manifestation of popular culture in the United 
States, got at least a glance and encouragement to 
further examination. The discussion of popular 
culture which can be found in nearly every Left 
newspaper and magazine today had, not perhaps 
a direct inspiration, but at least a precursor in our 
work. 

If this was not cultural politics, it was the frag- 
ment of a worldview moving toward a fuller ex- 
istence out of the collapse of old political faiths 
and the appearance of new cultural develop- 
ments, an understanding of what the editorial to 
CC2 called “the history and character of the 
manner in which the mass (i.e., the ‘species’ in its 
modern historical expression) comes to con- 
sciousness of itself and consciousness for itself.” 
Unrealized as yet in theoretical studies, scarcely 
a formal viewpoint in radical politics today, this is 
hopefully the kernel of a major contribution to a 
tomorrow not so far away. 


The political implication has more pressing im- 


portance to us now than a few years ago. Al-: 


though the signs may be false, the glimmering of a 
long-awaited revolutionary resurgence seems in 
the cards. Not as we though in 1970. Far more 
toward the centers of strength in the labor move- 
ment, at least at the local level; and far more des- 
perately a struggle for survival upon the planet 
than the more optimistic leap toward the Utopia 
of our imaginations. 


The cultural component of such a movement 
remains all the more essential, antidote to eco- 
nomism on one side of the equation and despair 
on the other. For our part, we find a major his- 
torical precursor and continuing inspiration in an 
older tendency with decades of ups and downs: 
the international surrealist movement. The 
grounds for collaboration were set out with per- 
fect clarity in CC10-11: a convergence on the 
subversive latent meanings and emancipatory 


possibilities of Popular Culture. Our more theor- 
etical and speculative grounds are spelled out in 
detail elsewhere in this issue. 

Hail and farewell, then, reader, on behalf of 
CC’s editors, writers, artists, and officeworkers. 
We are not finished by a long shot, as indicated 
by our plans for a more suitable format. But this 
part of the experiment is over. 


Paul Buhle 
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FEET FIRST 


No doubt there will by many well-informed and rea- 
sonable analyses of what has happened in the Seven- 
ties and the likely developments in the Eighties. I am 
not thinking in that way. I am looking at contemporary 
events and their historical significance. 

For me the Eighties are indelibly signified by what 
has taken place in Zimbabwe. I am NOT referring to 
the victory of Mugabe and his Marxist-Leninist Party. 
To me the event that signalizes the Eighties is the fact 
that over ninety percent of the African electorate came 
out to vote. They are for the most part illiterate. Many 
of them had to walk miles along what by courtesy we 
may call roads. They had been subjected to a tremen- 
dous burst of propaganda aimed at giving the im- 
pression that the British Government was not entering 
into Zimbabwe problems to bring them to order. 
Bishop Muzorewa was advanced as one of the legiti- 
mate contenders for power. And yet over ninety per- 
cent of the African electorate turned out. Where since 
World War II has any electorate anywhere turned out 
to the extent of over ninety percent? That vote has 
shown that imperialism is doomed in the last great 
continent where it is holding on to the power. 

Now. historically, what does this mean? I point out 
that for Marx the Paris Commune was the inde- 
pendent political creation of the working class. What 
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was this dictatorship of the proletariat that he was 
talking about? “There,” said Marx, pointing to the 
Commune. There it is.’ In THE STATE AND REVOLU- 
TION Lenin, like Marx on the Commune, did not men- 
tion the party. For Lenin the working class organiza- 
tion for the emancipation of the workers and the build- 
ing of socialism was the Soviet. Mao-Tse-Tung said 
that two things dominated his political life. The first 
was the defeat of Chiang-Kai-shek and the expulsion 
of the Japanese from China; and secondly the organi- 
zation of The Cultural Revolution. The Revolution was 
the attempt to train the workers and peasants to exer- 
cise power themselves instead of power being in the 
hands of the party. 

That is the problem that we are facing in the Eight- 
ies and that is the only problem. The workers and 
peasants must realize that their emancipation lies in 
their own hands and in the hands of nobody else. I be- 
lieve that when a backward people in a backward 
area turn out to vote in such enormous numbers that it 
is a sign they recognize that the solution of their prob- 
lems rests with them. The election called on them to 
use their feet. That they did,but their use of the feet 
shows that they are ready to use every thing that they 
have. 5 

C.L.R. James 


PAST & PRESENT 


In the post-McLuhan era, which is to say since 
about 1965, an emerging consciousness of the im- 
portance of a strange beast known as “the 
media” has accompanied the enlarged role 
played by modern communication in everyday 
life. Yet so much of the discourse about “the 
media,” in learned journals as well as informal 
conversation, suffers from fuzziness, lack of clar- 
ity, and a jumble of definitions. Think, for 
example, of the ways in which the noun “media” 
finds increasing expression as an adjective, as in 
“media event,” “media people,” or “media 
hype.” Think, too, of the various usages of the 
noun form. The original modern sense of 
“media” dates, interestingly enough, from its use 
in advertising trade journals of the 1920’s — as in 
“advertising media.” 

But today the term is used interchangeable 
with ‘‘the press” or the journalistic profession, 
especially in the sense of investigative reporting. 
At the same time “media” is often used to distin- 
guish non-print forms of communication, such as 
film and broadcasting, from print. It may connote 
the larger realms of entertainment and show bus- 
iness. Denunciations of “the media’ as too lib- 
eral, too permissive, too conservative, or too 
manipulative invoke the term as a moral or 
political category. Most everyone engages in 
damning “the media”’ for glorifying, exaggerat- 
ing, or even causing some particularly odious fea- 
ture of modern life. 

Confusion of the singular and plural forms — 
“medium” and “media” — surely reflects a pop- 
ular perception of the incestuous relations among 
the various mass disseminators of words and 
images. Their content is remarkably reflexive; 
each medium is filled with content from and 
about other media. The bourgeois commercial 
nexus at the center of the American film, broad- 
cast, and press industries clearly encourages this 
situation. It also promotes the sense of “the 
media” as a total, unchanging, “natural” part of 
modern life. Indeed, the everywhere-ness, all-at- 
once-ness, and never-ending-ness of “‘the media” 
are powerful barriers to understanding, or even 
acknowledging, their history. 

' That the term “the media” evokes such diverse 
meanings represents a linguistic legacy of the 
contradictory elements embedded in the history 
of all modern means of communication. For each 
medium is a matrix of institutional development, 
popular responses, and cultural content which 
ought to be understood as a product of dialectical 
‘tensions — of opposing forces and tendencies 
clashing and evolving over time, with things con- 
tinually giving rise to their opposite. These con- 


tradictions have been expressed, broadly speak- 
ing, in terms of the tension between the pro- 
gressive, even utopian, possibilities offered by 
new communications technologies and their dis- 
position as instruments of domination and ex- 
ploitation. How that tension manifests itself 
specifically through struggles in and over Amer- 


ican popular culture has been a central theme of 
Cultural Correspondence over the years. 

What I would like to suggest here is the need tc 
recover the historical elements of an as yet un- 
completed dialectic — not only as an aid to un- 
derstanding the present configuration of 
American media, but also as a possible guide to 
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making sense out of the imminent upheaval to be 
wrought by new cable, video, and satellite tech- 
nologies. What follows is an historical sketch of 
some dialectical tensions in American media as 
viewed from the three related standpoints of 
early institutional developments, early popular 
resonses, and the cultural history of media con- 
tent. I have drawn examples mainly from three 
media whose history I know best: the telegraph, 
motion pictures, and radio. Finally, I have of- 
fered some thoughts on how the historical per- 
spective might help us gain some insight on the 
latest rash of technological breakthroughs. My 
interest is less in presenting a static, grand theory 
than in stimulating discussion and action con- 
cerning the new fields of play soon to open up in 
three mainareas: decentralized distribution net- 
works, greater individual control over hardware, 
and opportunities for innovative programming. 


I 


Considered as institutions, each of the media 
evolved from the work of individual inventors 
and entrepreneurs later subsumed into larger 
corporate and/or military contexts. The key roles 
played by small concerns and amateurs in the 
early history of new communications technol- 
ogies is too often forgotten. Yet, clearly, the im- 
portance of the corporate and military settings 
for technological progress, supported by large 
capitalization and highly organized research 
teams, intensifies the closer one gets to the 
present. 

Samuel F.B. Morse’s perfection of a practical 
electric telegraph was a lonely and poverty 
stricken venture. For six years after the 1838 
demonstration of a workable instrument Morse 
failed to obtain any government or corporate 
subsidy for his work. The Congress finally 
authorized a $30,000 appropriation to build the 
first telegraph line in 1844; but in refusing 
Morse’s offer to buy him out, Congress thwarted 
his wish that the governmentcontrol future tele- 
graph development. The ensuing twenty-five 
years of wildcat speculation and construction, 
both fiercely competitive and wasteful, finally 
ended with the triumph of Western Union — the 
first of several natural communications monop- 
olies to rest in private hands. 

In the case of motion pictures one finds a larger 
group of individual inventors and small business- 
men acting as prime catalysts for technological 
innovation. The variety of cameras and projec- 
tors used in the early years reflected the contribu- 


tions of numerous inventors from around the 
world. Capital investment in the early industry, 
as well as its creative energy, came largely from 
petit bourgeois immigrant film exhibitors and dis- 
tributors. They were eager to invest in the new 
“amusement” which was beneath the dignity of 
traditional sources of capital. With origins deep 
in the gritty cauldron of urban commercial 
amusements, motion pictures found their first 
audiences mainly in the ethnic and working class 
districts of the large cities. 

Each early attempt at standardizing or licens- 
ing equipment, films, and distribution was under- 
mined by successive waves of “independents.” 
The Motion Picture Patents Company, heavily 
capitalized and dominated by the Edison inter- 
ests, looked invincible when formed in 1909. But 
it lasted only a few years. The Hollywood film 
colony, later the symbol of authority and rigid 
control, was originally founded by independents 
seeking to escape the grip of the Patents Com- 
pany. The fluidity of the movie industry altered 
permanently with the introduction of sound in 
the late 1920s. “Talkies” helped solidify the hold 
of a few major studios as the technological com- 
plexity of sound production precluded the sort of 
independent activity which characterized the 
early years. 

Individual inventors and amateurs figured 
prominently in the first years of radio as well. 
Pioneers such as Marconi, De Forest, and Fes- 
senden laid much of the foundation for wireless 
technology in small, personal research settings. 
The technological sophistication required for 
wireless telephony (transmission of speech), as 
well as the needs of the military in World War I, 
encouraged more systematic and heavily fin- 
anced research and development. Still, it is worth 
remembering that an important part of the stra- 
tegy of large corporations such as AT&T and GE 
involved buying out and intimidating individual 
inventors — the most famous case being the 
notorious dealings of AT&T with Lee De Forest. 

World War I had encouraged a boom in radio 
research, with close cooperation between AT&T, 


In Fig. 1-A is shown a charged object, A, 


with a charge, M, greater than ground poten- 

tial, Z. Between M and Z an electrostatic and 

electromagnetic field, V, exists. This field can 

be confined to a smaller area, as in Fig. 1-B, 

by the introduction a : pee object in the 
eld. 


GE, Westinghouse, and the federal government, 
and it had directly led to the creation of RCA. But 
the emergence of broadcasting in 1920 came as a 
shock. Virtually no one had expected broadcast- 
ing — the sending of uncoded messages to a mass 
audience — to become the main use of wireless 
technology. By 1926 corporate infighting in the 
radio world resolved itself, leaving in its wake the 
basic structure of today’s commercial television. 
AT&T agree to abandon broadcasting directly, 
selling its station WEAF to RCA. AT&T won 
RCA’s assurance that it would drop plans to build 
an independent long line system of wires. In ad- 
dition, RCA, GE, and Westinghouse set up the 
National Broadcasting Company (devoted exclu- 
sively to broadcasting) and contracted to lease 
the AT&T web of wires. NBC, with this powerful 
corporate backing, began offering the first regu- 
lar national broadcasting over two networks 
based in New York. 


II 


The dream of transcendence through machines 
is an ancient one, and the urge toward annihil- 
ating space and time found particularly intense 
expression with new communications media. 
Overcoming old constraints of time and space im- 
plied a great deal beyond mere advances in 
physics. Generally speaking, popular reactions to 
dramatic improvements in communication em- 
phasized the possibilities for strengthening a 
moral community and celebrated the conquering 
of those vast social and cultural distances which 
had traditionally kept the large majority of peo- 
ple isolated and cut-off. 

An especially strong utopian cast marked con- 
temporary responses to the telegraph and wire- 
less. The public greeted the first telegraph lines of 
the 1840s with a combination of pride, excite- 
ment, and sheer wonder. In dozens of cities and 
towns, as telegraph construction proceeded 
quickly in all directions, doubters, believers, and 
the merely curious flocked to get a first hand 
look. In 1844 Alfred Vail, Morse’s assistant, re- 
ported that at the Baltimore end of their experi- 
mental line crowds besieged the office daily for a 
glimpse of the machine. They promised “they 
would not say a word or stir and didn’t care 
whether they understood or not, only they want- 
ed to say they had seen it.” Noting the large num- 
bers of people visiting the first Philadelphia tele- 
graph office in 1846 a local paper concluded, “It 
is difficult to realize, at first, the importance of a 
result so wholly unlike anything with which we 
have been familiar; and the revolution to be ef- 
fected by the annihilation of time . . . will not be 
appreciated until it is felt and seen.” 

Paeans to the liberating potential of the “‘light- 
ning lines,” stressing the telegraph’s inherent 
possibilities for furthering community, found fre- 
quent expression in the spiritual and religious 
metaphors used to describe its wonders. ‘“Uni- 
versal communication’ became the key phrase in 
these exhortations; the electric telegraph prom- 
ised a unity of interest, men linked by a single 
mind. By successfully harnessing the “subtle 
spark” of electricity latent in all forms of matter, 
man became more godlike. “Piercing so the 
secret of Nature,”’ as one commentator put it, 
“man makes himself symmetrical with nature. 
Penetrating to the working of creative energies, 
he becomes himself a creator.” 

Successful completion of the first Atlantic 
Cable in the summer of 1858 inspired spontan- 
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eous and planned celebrations around the coun- 
try. Such intense public feeling over a techno- 
logical achievement appears rather strange to us 
now; certainly it is difficult to envision such a 
reaction today. Bonfires, fireworks, and im- 
promptu parades marked the occasion across the 
nation. New York City held a huge parade on 
September 1, 1858, described as the city’s largest 
public celebration ever. Over 15,000 people, 
from working men’s clubs, immigrant societies, 
temperance groups, and the like, marched in a 
procession which revealed the strength of the 
telegraph’s hold on the public imagination. 

Those who celebrated the promise of “univer- 
sal communication” frequently expressed a sense 
of miracle in describing the telegraph. They sub- 
tly united the technological advance in communi- 
cation with the ancient meaning of that word as 
common participation or communion. They pre- 
sumed the triumph of certain ‘messages’; but 
they also suggested that the creation of a new 
communications technology itself, “the wonder- 
ful vehicle,’ was perhaps the most important 
message of all. 

A more privatized form of utopian response 
greeted the first wireless devices of the 1890s and 
early 1900s. In the writings of scientists, amateur 
enthusiasts, and trade publications one finds re- 
peated projections of how wireless technology 
would soon be tailored to fit the personal needs of 
operators. The English engineer William Ayrton 
suggested in 1901 that eventually everyone 
might possess his own wireless transmitter and 
receiver, so that: 


if a person wanted to calla friend he knew 
not where, he would callin a loud, electro- 
magnetic voice, heard by him who had the 
electro-magnetic ear, silent to him who had 
it not. ‘Where are you’? he would say. A 
small reply would come, ‘I am at the bot- 
tom of a coal mine, or crossing the Andes, 
or in the middle of the Pacific’. Let them 
think what that meant, of the calling which 
went on every day from room to room of a 
house, and then think of that calling ex- 
tending from pole to pole; not a noisy 
babble, but a call audible to him who want- 
ed to hear and absolutely silent to him who 
did not. 


Today we think of radio as synonymous with 
broadcasting, but in the first years after the earli- 
est broadcasts the amateur wireless community 
scoffed at the idea that radio ought to be domin- 
ated by a few big stations. The activity of wireless 
amateurs from around 1907 through the late 
1920s is too often neglected as a factor in the his- 
tory of radio. The “hams” provided a crucial de- 
mand for wireless equipment, supplying the orig- 
inal seed capital and audience for the radio 
industry. They bought radio equipment and kept 
up with the latest technical advances before and 
after the first broadcasting. This group numbered 
perhaps a quarter of a million around 1920, in- 
cluding some 15,000 amateur transmitting 
stations. ; 

Throughout the 1920s ‘radio mania” 
remained an active, participatory pastime for 
millions. One had to constantly adjust and rear- 
range batteries, crystal detectors, and vacuum 
tubes for the best reception. For numerous radio 
fans of all classes the excitement lay precisely in 
the battle to get clear reception amidst the howl- 
ing and chatter of thousands of amateurs and 
larger stations. The cult of ““DXing,” trying to re- 


ceive the most distant station possible, remained 
strong for years. As one newly converted radio 
fan wrote in 1924, the various programs inter- 
ested him very little: ‘In radio it is not the sub- 
stance of communication without wires, but the 
fact of it that enthralls. It is a sport, in which your 
wits, learning, and resourcefulness are matched 
against the endless perversity of the elements. It 
is not a matter, as you may suppose, of buying a 
set and tuning in upon what your fancy dictates.” 

By the end of the 1920s, however, the triumph 
of corporate dominated commerical broadcasing 
radically curtailed this sort of radio activity. 
Broadcasting, originally conceived as a service 
by manufacturers for getting people to buy radio 
equipment, eventually shoved aside the very 
people who had nurtured it. In its mature state 
radio succeeded not in fulfilling the utopian 
visions first aroused by wireless technology, but 
in appropriating those urges into the service of 
advertising. Commercial broadcasting, first with 
radio then television, became the cutting edge of 
a technologized ideology of consumption. That 
ideology, which played off of a distorted version 
of utopian hopes, reiterated a basic message that 
what one had was never enough. It created the 
need for products in large part through an appeal 
to a mythical past — lost community, lost inti- 
macy, lost self-assurance. Consumer goods 
promised to make one happy by returning what 
had vanished. Commercial broadcasting needed 
the advertiser’s message to older popular cultural 
forms made historically specific for the new home 
environment of radio. 


Il 


The cultural history of modern media— that is, 
the evolution of their content and that content’s 
relation to the larger popular culture — reveals 
another set of contradictions at work. Particu- 
larly insofar as popular culture is equated with 
the popular arts, modern media have operated 
primarily as business enterprises intent on max- 
imizing profits. Especially within the broadcast 
media the authority of advertising has been para- 
mount in the setting of cultural parameters and in 
the promotion of the consumption ethic as the 
supreme virtue. But this hegemony has never 
been as complete and as total as it seems on sur- 
face. The media have not manufactured content 
out of thin air. Historically, the raw materials for 
“media fare,”’ as well as its creators, have been 
drawn from an assortment of cultural milieu. 

The cultural histories of film, radio, and tele- 
vision, particularly in their early years, could 
arguably be written entirely from the point of 
view of the contributions of immigrants, and the 
media reliances on older cultural forms adapted 
to new technologies. The central role played by 
immigrant audiences and Jewish immigrant en- 
trepreneurs in the rise of the movie industry is 
well known. Slapstick comedy, raucous, vulgar, 
and universally appealing, was the first style to 
pack audiences in —and it was also the first style 
to be identified as uniquely American around the 
world. Only in Hollywood could a Fatty Ar- 
buckle be transformed from a_ semi-skilled 
plumber’s helper into a $5000/week comedy star 
in three years. When the Warner brothers made 
the great leap into the sound era in 1927 it was 
not by accident that they chose The Jazz Singer 
as their vehicle. Its story of how a cantor’s son 
renounces his father’s religion for a career as a 
popular singer essentially encapsulated both the 


history of the movie industry and the rapid secu- 
larization of Jewish life. The early film industry 
was energized in large part by a projection of the 
powerful urge toward collective representation 
so prominent in Jewish culture. The moguls, 
themselves immigrant showmen, reinvented the 
American dream with their new medium. 

In the case of broadcasting the exigencies of 
advertising demanded that programming present 
the aura of constant newness. Yet the content re- 
lied heavily upon traditional cultural forms. Var- 
iety shows, hosted by comedians and singers, be- 
came the first important style of network radio. 
Drawing heavily from the vaudeville format, 
these shows remained quite popular through 
World War II; many of the stars continued their 
success on television. The master of ceremonies 
served as a focal point for activity and as a means 
of easy identification with a sponsor’s product. 
Most of the variety stars had long experience in 
earlier stage entertainment; ethnic and regional 
stereotypes, dialect stories, and popular long, 
staples of vaudeville and burlesque, easily made 
the transition to broadcasting. 

The characters in radio’s first truly national hit 
show, Amos ’n’ Andy (1928), were direct de- 
scendants of pre-Civil War minstrel show figures. 
Andy — pompous, domineering, a pseudo intel- 
lectual — greatly resembled the minstrel “inter- 
locutor” whose job was to direct and control the 
simple, unsophisticated “endmen,” represented 
by Amos. Freeman Gosden and Charles Correll 
had spent many years on the minstrel and carni- 
val circuits before adapting the blackface style to 
radio. The show’s reliance on situational jokes, as 
well as one liners, also pointed toward a new 
form of humor fitted to broadcasting: the serial- 
ized situation comedy. 


The history of American popular music in this, 


century offers perhaps the clearest example of 
how media content has been continually invigor- 
ated and revitalized by forms, styles, entertain- 
ers, and artists from outside the mainstream. The 
growth of radio broadcasting and the recording 
industry in the 1920s hastened the cross fertiliza- 
tion of popular (but hitherto localized) musical 
forms. America’s rich racial and geographical 
diversity of authentic folk music — country, 
“mountain music,” blues, jazz — became com- 
mercialized and available to much broader audi- 
ences. The new media allowed audiences and art- 
ists exposure to musical forms previously 
unknown to them. The post-WW-II rise of rock 
’n’ roll, closely allied to the more general phe- 
nomenon of “youth culture,” reflected a vital and 
new amalgam of white country music, black 
blues. and traditional Tin Pan Alley show music, 

Recent infusions of Third World musics such as 
reggae, ska, and salsa point to the growth of an 
international style in popular music. ‘The disco 
explosion, beneath all the glitter and flash, is fun- 
damentally based on the popularization of Latin 
dance and rhythms, spiced with the urban gay 
sensibility. The power of the recording and radio 
industries to standardize and exploit popular mu- 
sic, to hype stars and trends, ougiit not to be ig- 
nored or minimized. But denial of the authenti- 
city at the core of much popular music mistakenly 
simplities the complex tensions existing within 
our popular culture. 


IV 


Before discussing several of the latest devel- 
opments in communications technology it might 
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be instructive to cast a fleeting look backward at 
two early ‘media dreamers”: Edward Bellamy 
and Hugo Gernsback. In 1889 Bellamy, 
America’s preeminient utopian, elaborated an 
idealized vision of future communications in his 
short story ‘With the Eyes Shut.” He described 
the dream of a railroad passenger suddenly trans- 
ported into a whole new world of media gadgets. 
Phonographed books and magazines have re- 
placed printed ones in railroad cars. Clocks an- 
nounce the time with recorded sayings from the 
great authors. Letters, newspapers, and books 
are recorded and listened to on phonographic 
cylinders, rather than read. One can even listen 
to a play while watching pictures of the players 
on a slide projecting phonograph. Everyone car- 
ries around an “indispensable,” a combination 
tape recorder and phonograph. Bellamy seems 
concerned that the sense of hearing threatens to 
overwhelm that of sight. But what stands out in 
his fable is the limitless choice of programming, in 
a privatized setting, available to the individual. 

Whereas Bellamy’s fantasy conjured up 
images of inexhaustible “software,” Hugo 
Gernsback, science-fiction writer and wireless 
enthusiast, was captivated by the radical poten- 
tial of radio “hardware.” In the early 1900’s 
Gernsback tirelessly promoted amateur wireless 
activity in his own magazines and others. The cul- 
mination of this work came in his book Radio for 
All (1922) which projected ‘“‘the future wonders 
of Radio” fifty years hence. Gernsback predicted 
the coming of television, videophones, telex, and 
radio controlled airplanes. He managed to think 
up some gadgets we seem to have missed: radio 
“power Roller Skates,” radio clocks, even a 
“radio business control” console. As the frontis- 
piece to Gernsback’s book shows, he envisioned 
a future where an individual’s radio equipment 
— be at the very center of business and social 
ife. 

Atavistic expressions of the utopian urges giv- 
en voice by Bellamy and Gernsback appear all 
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around us today. Only now, with the advent of 
new satellite and video technologies, their fan- 
tasies have a firmer material base. Of course, 
Bellamy’s “software socialism” and Gernsback’s 
“hardware socialism” hardly appear to be lurk- 
ing around the corner; corporate capital has 
enormous resources invested in the expansion of 
that material base. The press is filled with stories 
detailing the maneuverings of RCA, Warner 
Communications, MCA, SONY, and all the rest 
in the scramble to get a piece of the new action. 
No one can deny the central position of big 
capital in the new advances. But the recent devel- 
opments may still promise in essence what they 
appear to deny in substance. 

For the acceleration in the evolution of media 
hardware and software has been fueled, in large 
part, by the continuing persistence of utopian 
urges in the population at large. With the im- 
minent spread of cheap video hardware to large 
numbers of people — i.e., video cameras, cas- 
sette recorders, and video disc players — the po- 
tential exists for individuals (and collectives) to 
become producers as well as consumers. The his- 
torical gap in broadcasting between the oligopoly 
of transmission and the democracy of reception 
thus may be drastically reduced. What is im- 
portant to see is the interaction between the cor- 
porate giants and the deep and genuine desire on 
the part of the people to gain more direct control 
over how they communicate and the content of 
those communications. The recent revival of the 
cable television industry is a good case in point. 


The decentralizing capacity of cable television 
has long been recognized, if not actually realized. 
Indeed by the early 1970s the “blue sky” predic- 
tions that ended virtually every discussion of 
cable in the 1960s seemed laughable. The cable 
industry was in a great depression, with very lit- 
tle wiring of communities taking place. All of the 
talk about public access channels, two-way hook- 
ups, video telephones, home computer terminals, 
etc. seemed quite hollow since hardly any cable 
companies could get financing to wire homes. 
Even in New York City, potentially the most lu- 
crative market, both cable franchises were losing 
millions each year. But two new factors, added to 
the scene only in the last five years or so, have 
dramatically rejuvenated the industry and freed 
venture capital. 3 

First, the rise of pay cable services, such as 
Home Box Office and Showtime, revealed an ex- 
tensive latent demand for alternative program- 
ming. These channels charge a premium each 
month above the basic cable rate. HBO, owned 
by Time-Life and the dominant force in pay 
cable, began with a simple formula of old movies 
and live sports. It is now rapidly moving toward 
providing more original programming — enter- 
tainment specials, comedy shows, plays, even 
something it dubs “docutainment,” which sounds 
rather like a modern version of the old March of 
Time radio/newsreel form. 


Secondly, the success of RCA’s SATCOM com- 
munication satellites has created viable distribu- 
tion networks for the cable companies. Earth sta- 
tion receivers, costing anywhere from $2,000 to 
$20,000, allow cable operators to “get on the 
bird.” Programmers are now busily putting to- 
gether new networks and pay services aimed at 
reaching the growing cable audience. The avail- 
ability of new and specialized programming, in 
turn, has stimulated new demand for cable sys- 
tems in various communities. Presently. about 16 
million American homes are wired for cable; 


some industry analysts think the figure could be 
80% of all television homes by 1990. 

Insofar as the power of commercial network 
television is based on its ability to deliver mass 
audiences to advertisers, its strength may soon be 
challenged by the decentralizing trend in cable. 
Already several new networks aimed at special- 
ized audiences have been created: networks 
aimed at children, Hispanics, senior citizens, 
sports junkies. Cable and attendant new video 
technologies will, at the very least, mean the de- 
cline of mass market television, breaking the thir- 
ty year old grip of the three commercial net- 
works. The potential for eventual direct satellite 
transmissions to homes — bypassing local sta- 
tions and cable systems alike — is also very real. 
For now, the technological stage is set for what 
we might term the post-broadcasting era. 

Many of the cable programmers hope to profit 
in much the same way as special interest maga- 
zines — by precisely targeting a well defined frac- 
tion of the population which certain advertisers 
wish to reach exclusively. What is so promising, 
one might legitimately ask, about these develop- 
ments? The specter of “‘demographic’’ cable pro- 
gramming is rather depressing. For now, how- 
ever, I would argue that the revival of the cable 
industry itself has been a positive development, 
spurred by the push-and-pull between people 
who want alternative programming and pro- 
grammers who want to see a greater cable market 
before they invest. There is no doubt that the 
hardware is now far ahead of the software. The 
crucial question has become, can imaginative and 
innovative programming be created which can 
take advantage of the new technologies? 

The key point is that all of those independent 
program developers, artists, and political activ- 
ists who for years have been thwarted by the cur- 
rent system, those who could never get on the 
networks, now have a potential way to reach 
large audiences. A show which reaches 20 million 
people over network television today is con- 
sidered a failure; this sort of standard will of 
necessity change. The new networks of distribu- 
tion provide possible entry points for independ- 
ents to reach viewers. Perhaps the most promis- 
ing new modes will be local cable and video discs. 

Local cable companies all provide a surfeit of 
channels, including public access and leased 
channels. Public access channels allow total free- 
dom for live, local programming for a very small 
fee. Most cable systems also have channels which 
can be leased by local groups who have lined up 
sponsors for their program. This whole area is 
currently in a state of embryonic development, 
although some communities are farther ad- 
vanced in exploiting the potential for grass roots 
programming. 


There are still large unanswered questions 
about the video disc, which will begin being mass 
marketed by the end of this year. Video discs rep- 
resent a more passive activity than video cas- 
settes in that one will not be able to make one’s 
own discs — video disc is to video cassette as 
phonograph records are to tape. The advantage, 
however, is said to be in superior quality of pic- 
ture and sound, and in lower cost. Whereas pre- 
recorded cassettes cost anywhere from $50 to 
$125, the range for discs is $6 to $25. The big 
guns in the field have invested heavily in the 
home video market of non-broadcast television. 
RCA’s SelectaVision system reportedly repre- 
sents its largest investment ever in a single prod- 
uct; it has also made a deal with CBS to provide 
additional disc software. Similarly, N.V. Philips, 
the Dutch conglomerate, has contracted with 
MCA to provide software for its MagnaVision 
home video center. But the outlook for software 
supply, all seem to agree, leaves more room for 
independent activity. Already, local and national 
networks for video disc rental, sales, and produc- 
tion are being formed. 

Despite all the high powered market research 
and corporate wheeling and dealing no one, real- 
ly, is quite sure how the video disc phenomenon 
will evolve. Incredibly, RCA projects a $7.5 bil- 
lion video disc market by 1990 — but Capital 
could be wrong. Two crucial jokers in the deck 
are the incompatibility of various disc systems 
and the increasingly shaky state of the American 
economy. Given the continuing energy crisis one 
could argue that in a broad sense communication 
must gain primacy over transportation ir; our soc- 
iety; but the question still remains whether the 
new communications hardware will be 


affordable. 


An awareness of the dialectical tensions within 
the American media can perhaps explain why it is 
possible to critique the worst tendencies of mod- 
ern media — banalization, encouraging conspic- 
uous consumption, the trend toward global hege- 
mony — while at the same time hold out real 
hope for future promise. It is less important to 
curb futurist fantasies than to continually work at 
exposing the too often hidden political and social 
agenda attending technological progress. The re- 
covery of historical perspective, bringing the 
contradictions of American media into sharper 
relief, can perhaps help us to reshape the future 
of modern communication. 

Political strategies for bridging the gap be- 
tween the continuing power of the popular utop- 
ian impulse and the entrenched reality of big 
Capital remain unclear. But it would seem that 
any new political configurations that point 
toward a revitalized American Left will have to 
pay close attention to the post-broadcasting 
media in embryonic form. Right now the most 
promising chances for intervention appear to be 
on the local level; we ought not to be numbed 
into resignation or cynicism by the current dom- 
inant position of the traditional corporate pow- 
ers. Those of us who have taken an active critical 
interest in the media —as writers, workers, crea- 
tors, or simply as fans — need to maintain that 
involvement in the coming new historical phase. 
The task at hand is to invent new methods of in- 
tervening, individually and collectively, in our 
rapidly evolving communications environment. 


Daniel Czitrom 


As sands through the hourglass, so are the days of our 
lives. The starchy Victoro-suburban Realism which had 
Iked even the JFK years on television gradually conceded 
prime-time (along with the news) to Levittown Surrealism 


as the 60’s flowered. Eddie Haskell, Lucy and Edward R. _ 


Murrow had yielded the homescreen to Jethro Bodine, 
Samantha the Witch and Les Crane. Through it all however 
the sitcom remained king. Though a whole lot of shaking 
had gone on, nothing had happened to America so drastic 
as to eclipse the narrative breadth of the classic twenty- 
four minute commercially segmentized comic serial. The 
problem facing Television, just as the TV babies were start- 
ing to shell out for their own color sets and livingrooms, 
was not formulaic revision (as had been advocated by 
NBC’s Big Event nut Paul Klein), but rather a return to 
Realism — a re-stylized Realism that would reflect the 
growing interest of Cutback Era consumers in living the 
good life to the left of Hubert Humphrey. Dr. Bombay, 
Jeannie and the Astronaut, Herman Munster and Arnold 
the Pig shared the cultural limelight with Timothy Leary, 
LSD and the paperback re-issue of On The Road. When 
CBS dropped its “rurally-oriented” programming in the 
early 70’s however, the Age of Straights and Freaks ended. 
Clearly it had been necessary to be one or the other to 
watch Nanny and the Professor, Gilligan’s Island and 
Green Acres. The new CBS Popular Front dropped both 
ends and re-established the middle. Norman Lean estab- 
lished the ideology. MTM Productions defined policy. Jed 
Clampett and Eva Gabor passed the torch to Archie 
Bunker and Mary Tyler Moore and so the 70s began. 

The early days of Lear were in some ways remarkable. 
The producer emerged as the tube’s first publicly recogniz- 
able auteur (despite the fact that Paul Henning had 
dominated the 60’s incognito with Beverly Hillbillies, Pet- 
ticoat Junction and Green Acres). He was hoisted upon the 
shoulders of the earth-toned bourgeoisie as its socio- 
artistic champion. This new Emile Zola of the airwaves had 
given guilty, self-improvement-oriented television watch- 
ers a rationalization that extended beyond the fringes of 
Masterpiece Theatre and the news right into the heart of 
prime-time. Problems of racism, poverty, transportation, 
communication, women’s liberation, etc. were given the 
same half-hour resolution as Beaver’s lying to Miss Landers 
and Ricky’s forgetting Lucy’s birthday and it was all kept 
right in the family to boot. 

If the old-fashioned Bunker livingroom was the heated 
political battleground of the generations, sexes and tribes, 
Mary’s one-room studio (with breakfast nook) was behind 
the lines of television’s liberated zone and here, in the 
brave new world of swinging Minneapolis singles, the fine 
points of post-revolutionary habitation of space could be 
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honed by the well-paid media workers. Lear’s obsession 
with the politics of politics in Allin the Family, The Jeffer- 
sons, Maude et al. shared the CBS transmitters with MTM’s 
obsession with the politics of embarrassment. MTM, Phyl- 
lis and Rhoda defined the manners of post-Vietnam TV 
living in episode after episode. Gross and mellow had re- 
placed wrong and right as the moral praxis. 

Though CBS had almost single-handedly coordinated 
the logistics of this return from Gilligan’s Island to the 
mainland, it was ABC under the programming and promo- 
tional aegis of der Silvermensch (recently arrived from 
CBS) who returned this return to normalcy to normalcy. It 
is Garry Marshall’s Happy Days and Laverne and Shirley 
that will be remembered along with the end of cheap 
Molotov cocktails and Ricardo Montalban and Tatoo as 
emblems of the 70’s. Due to their relentless social con- 
sciousnesses the Lear and MTM shows are more likely to be 
recalled by Love Generation geriatrics as 60’s shows, 
though none aired during that decade. Marshall, in a stroke 
of Madison Avenue/Hollywood genius, frankly flashed his 
cosmos back past the 60’s, inventing the instant cliche that 
history was an entropic bell curve and the 70’s were really 
like the 50’s. By incorporating the sexual “freedoms” won 
by Lear and MTM into the old Father Knows Best setting, 
Marshall performed the cosmological bypass operation 
that created the 70’s sitcom. The Marshall shows, along 
with the giggling, jiggling Three’s Company lead the pack 
as the decade fizzles. 

The first hint that the 60’s themselves may be in for a 
little recouperation and resurrection occurred with the sud- 
den hit Mork and Mindy in the final two years of the Me 
Decade. An old idea, My Favorite Martian (CBS, 1961-5) 
is salvaged from the pre-Beatles ancient world and an 
extraterrestial visitor moves in with an American single 
person. Instead of Tim and his ‘Uncle Martin” we have in 
this post-Three’s Company sci-fi sitcom the male alien 
Mork living with Earth woman Mindy in no less a Mecca of 
jogging boutiquedom than Boulder, Colorado. The action 
takes place in equal parts in Mindy’s Mary-like apartment 
and at her father’s record store. Ostensibly from Ork, 
Mork, with his stripped shirts and suspenders, druggy non- 
sequiturs and innocent love for all that treads upon this 
Earth, seems more like a time traveller from the Summer of 
Love than a star warrior or extra-galactic anthropologist. 

While many generic mainstays faded from the home- 
screen (westerns, weekly variety shows and half-hour 
anthology dramas among them), the sitcom, though not 
totally aloof to the crowds in the street, sat squarely on its 
throne in the never threatened palace. 

David Mare 


STILL LOOKING FOR A STYLE: 


Male Images in Country Music 


Decades establish their own mythical sig- 
nificance. What we refer to as the sixties 
usually encompasses 1967-1972 and the 
music of that period that we choose to re- 
member generally includes Janis Joplin and 
Jimi Hendrix while forgetting Sgt. Barry 
Sadler and Tommy James and the Shon- 
dells. As soon as the seventies arrived, the 
myth of the sixties became a paralyzing il- 
lusion directing our sights back to a para- 
dise we thought we lost and away from the 
political and cultural opportunities being 
created in a new context. 

That process has happened before. In the 
1940s the U.S. experienced the greatest 
strike wave in its history, the most serious 
shop-floor challenges to authority yet wit- 
nessed in American history, an unprece- 
dented mingling of whites and blacks, and a 
revolutionary change in the roles and status 
of women. Yet when one reads radical pub- 
lications of that time, you find them at- 
tempting to squeeze the new reality into 
the time-worn slogans and context of the 
1930s. 

Today, when we look at the hair styles 
and dress of country music stars, when we 
listen to song lyrics that exclaim ‘‘Take this 
job and shove it,” and when we witness the 
major increase in women singers and songs 
concerning women’s lives, we might be 
tempted to say that for country music the 
sixties happened in the seventies. Yet the 
truth is even more exciting and promising. 
The interplay of cultural forces in contem- 
porary country music reflects a new reality 
in which some of the cultural deadends of 
the past have been transcended and a new 
culture is being created. This is not to say 
that a hundred years of black and white 
working people’s musics have properly cul- 
minated in Olivia Newton-John singing 
“Please Mr. Please’’ or that a new society 
will be built to the strains of “Dropkick Me 
Jesus Through the Goal Posts of Life”? — 
but it is to assert that social critiques prev- 
iously existing as the separate statements 
of various marginal groups are moving 
closer together and becoming more inter- 
changeable in a way that gives voice to 
more universal aspirations. 

One example of this trend can be seen in 
the changing concept of male roles and im- 
ages of country music in this decade. As 
Bob Oermann and Mary Bufwack brilliant- 


in the ’70s 


ly demonstrated in their work on women 
and country music (CC #5) this music has 
always been sensitive to the concerns of 
everyday life and has reflected and shaped 
women’s attitudes and self-concepts from 
the beginning. As the women’s movement 
has become more powerful and more wide- 
ly understood, women in country music 
have incorporated elements of feminism in- 
to traditional strong female role images 
leading to an ever stronger synthesis. Male 
self-images in country music have tradi- 
tionally run the gamut from idealized dec- 
larations of love (‘She could kiss the 
ground in the winter time, and make a flow- 
er grow,” sings Johnny Paycheck in “Don’t 
Take Her, She’s All I Got’’) to bitter ex- 
pressions of anger and betrayal directed 
against women (‘‘Your Cheating Heart,” 
etc.). In the past decade, male country mu- 
sic singers have responded to the women’s 
movement, to the broader population lis- 
tening to country music, and to their own 
discomfort with traditional male models to 
search for a different male persona. Three 
diverse but complementary examples can 
be found in the recent work of Tom T. Hall, 
Bill Anderson and David Allan Coe. 

In the late sixties and early seventies, 
Hall emerged as the liberal conscience of 
country music. A shrewd observer of 
everyday life and an engaging storyteller, 
Hall’s wry sermons on economic and social 
issues in songs like ‘Morning Dew,” “‘One 
Hundred Children,” ‘Strawberry Farms’’ 
and ‘America the Ugly’ combined ele- 
ments of evangelical protestantism and rur- 
al populism into profound and relevant so- 
cial commentary. “The Man Who Hated 
Freckles” and ‘‘Coot’s Blues” attacked rac- 
ism, while ‘‘Mama Bake a Pie” endures as 
one of the most bitter and effective country 
anti-war songs. Hall’s own journalistic abil- 
ities played a large role in the credibility of 
his lyrics, but above all, it was the social na- 
ture of his lyrics from the perspective of a 
man who didn’t place himself outside the 
experience of others but who reflected 
their lives from within that made him such 
a brilliant commentator on the times. 

Yet his very success led to Hall’s demise 
as a creative artist. The man who worked as 
a gravedigger and gave us the amusing 
“Forty Dollars” as a result, who had nearly 
starved to death in Roanoke, Virginia, and 
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turned that experience into “(Ode to Half A 
Pound of Ground Round,” could not sur- 
vive the greatest hardship of them all — 
success. As a star Hall became cut off from 
the constituency that provided the material 
for his songs and which told him that he was 
doing something worthwhile. Although he 
swore in “Uncle Curt” that success hadn’t 
changed him, by the time he recorded ‘‘Joe, 
Don’t Let Your Music Kill You” and “Last 
Hard Town,” he was alerting his listeners 
to a movement away from socially rele- 
vant lyrics and into a closeted romanticism. 
Those songs detailed the assaults on his dig- 
nity and the draining character of life as an 
alienated artist. Lacking a supportive com- 
munity, Hall could continue to stare into 
the abyss as Hank Williams had (with tragic 
personal results) or he could retreat from 
his art, and sell records and lead a happy 
life closing his eyes to its pain. Simplistic 
ultra-romantic nonsense like “I Love,” 
“Somewhere Over the Rainbow,” and “‘It’s 
All the Game” soon followed. 


Hall’s recognition of his own cynicism 
surfaced in ‘Faster Horses,” a song which 
he begins by asserting that he is a poet 
whose soul is on fire, but winds up conclud- 
ing that hard experience has taught him 
that the only things that matter are faster 
horses, younger women, older whiskey and 
more money. The crudeness of the formu- 
lation betrays a self-depreciating humor, 
but the bankruptcy of his position remains. 
His recording of ‘““Your Man Loves You, 
Honey” was the nadir of his self-indul- 
gence, responding to his wife’s pleas to stop 
drinking and living irresponsibly by im- 
mersing himself in guilt and self-pity to 
simply mask his own refusal to change. 

Yet, in a funny way, Hall’s retreat from 
social issues reflected a certain part of the 
experience of his constituents. Persistent 
demands for social change threaten the 


isolated individual and those without a sup- 
portive community have little reason to 
believe that social change will better their 
lot. For many men, demands from women 
to change their behavior without a tangible 
promise of it leading to a better life, leads to 
a truculent self-indulgence which perverts 
the healthy desire to have a happy life into 
a misguided personalism that ignores 
everyone else’s well-being. 


Bill Anderson’s career has followed a 
path diametrically opposite Hall’s. Except 
for occasional flashes of class-conscious wit 
(as in ‘Po’ Folks”), Anderson’s music in the 
1960s was melodramatic, ultra-romantic, 
and swallowed virtually every cliche in 
Nashville culminating in the political/relig- 
ious epic “Where Have All Our Heroes 
Gone?” — possible the worst country 
music record of all time. Yet in the early 
seventies, Anderson began to display a 
marvelous understanding of the relations 
between men and women and the compli- 
cations therein. 

In “‘Quits” and “‘Dis-Satisfied’”” Anderson 
explored the ways in which men and 
women view the same relationship from 
different perspectives. While Hall’s com- 
mercial success aliented him from the life 
he talked about, it was precisely Ander- 
son’s understanding of the role of the media 
in purveying life-denying fantasy illusions 
and its subsequent effect of interpersonal 
relations that enabled him to write his two 
best songs, and possibly the two best ever 
written about male sexuality and fantasy 
images — “Everytime I Turn the Radio 
On” and ‘‘Between Lust and TV.” 

“Everytime I Turn the Radio On”’ ridi- 
culed the idealized romantic myths in coun- 
try music and presented the dilema of a 
man attempting to reconcile those images 
with the reality in his own life. ‘“Between 
Lust and TV” brilliantly attacked both the 
sterility of monogamous sexuality and the 
emptiness of objectified fantasy images of 
sex. Anderson pleads for sexual pleasure 
tied to human companionship and for liber- 
ation from the twin oppressions of Playboy 
fantasies or just sitting home watching TV. 
Together with ‘“The Corners of My Life,” 
these songs signal a changing male attitude 
about sexuality and a rebellion against 
traditional macho or self-pitying roles. 

It is ironic that such a rebellion should 
also find expression in one of country mu- 
sic’s most blatantly macho characters — 
David Allan Coe — but country listeners 
are accustomed to ambiguity. The Statler 
Brothers aren’t brothers and aren’t named 
Statler; bluegrass and gospel quartets have 
five members; and sometimes leading per- 
formers record under pseudonyms to give 
voice to suppressed sides of their psyches, 
such as Hank Williams’s ‘Luke the Drifter” 
and Sheb Wooley’s ‘Ben Colder.” But 
even to those used to ambiguity, David 
Allan Coe remains an enigma to friend and 
foe alike. 

Although his two major hits have been 
humorous novelty songs (“You Never 
Even Called Me By My Name” and “‘Long- 
haired Redneck”) few people on earth are 
more serious than Coe. Musically, he draws 
on the major sources of rural and work- 
ingclass music (urban blues on “Peniten- 
tiary Blues,” white folk-music on ‘The 
Mysterious Rhinestone Cowboy,” modern 


country music on “‘Once Upon a Rhyme,” 
rock and roll on ‘“Longhaired Redneck,” 
and country rock on “David Allan Coe 
Rides Again” and Tatoo’’). Yet Coe’s di- 
versity and complexity are not confined to 
his music; he is such a compelling per- 
former because his emotional, political, 
and intellectual contradictions reflect those 
of much of his audience and much of 
America. 

As country music has always done, Coe’s 
songs draw on the past for sanction to criti- 
cize the present. Feeling a deep allegiance 
to the rebellions, community, and individu- 
alism of the southern past, he also acknow- 
ledges the need to ‘‘live for more than yes- 
terday.” In ‘Old Man Tell Me” and “‘I Still 
Sing the Old Songs’ he draws upon the 
everyday life of southern whites for the 
anger, violence and lost opportunities that 
form the basis of his own rage and confu- 
sion. Yet in those songs and ‘‘Willie, Way- 
lon and Me” and “‘Rock and Roll Holiday” 
he also celebrates the longhaired present 
and the recent psychedelic past, looking to 
a mixture of hedonism and community as 
the promise of a freedom which can tran- 
scend the limits and self-hatreds of Ameri- 
can tradition. Coe’s anger about the pres- 
ent and his inability and unwillingness to 
identify with prevailing cultural values 
makes him flaunt the ways in which he is 
different, to assert pride in what other peo- 
ple look down on. Yet at the same time, his 


desire for a life-oriented solution makes 
him guiltily disown the stifling and unsatis- 
fying dogmas of the past that offer no solu- 
tion to today’s problems. 

There are overtones of violence in Coe’s 
lyrics, hints of racism, and a distance from 
women not entirely due to his prison exper- 
ience. His eagerness for recognition some- 
times leads him to vain posturing like the 
time he told an interviewer that he was the 
only man in Nashville who hadn’t sold out. 
Coe is not a role model for a new society 
but he is an accurate reflection of our cur- 
rent contradictions and dilemmas — indica- 
tive of someone struggling for dignity and 
happiness and asking all the right ques- 
tions. Coe may not tell us what we’d most 
like to hear, but he does expose what we 
need to overcome in others and ourselves 
without losing sight of his and our 
strengths. Coe represents the roughest 
edge of the “outlaw” and “longhaired red- 
neck” phenomenon in which behavior and 
dress which originated in the workingclass 
then became adopted as a symbol of rebel- 
lion by middle-class youth, has now come 
back to the workingclass more loaded and 
promising than ever. Coe’s rough edges 
bring us full circle on male roles — men 
can’t be the kind of people they need to be 
in isolation from social solutions, but those 
solutions can’t come about unless men be- 
come different people. What we have to do 
for a living, the burdens of the past and fu- 
ture, the commitments we make as political 
people speak directly to how we perceive 
our gender roles, but our hangups as men 
also inhibit and shape our politics. 

Hall, Anderson and Coe represent the 
confusions as well as the possibilities facing 
men in a society where changing gender 
roles raise important questions about 
status, hierarchy, community and freedom. 
Although none of them have challenged 
sexism as directly or as devastatingly as 
Shel Silverstein has in Tompall Glaser’s 
“Put Another Log On the Fire” and Bobby 
Bare’s “The Winner,” sexism and gender 
expectations are at the root of their prob- 
lems and dilemmas. Some of their re- 
sponses may be disappointing, but at their 
best they echo the plea made in an early 
Tom T. Hall song that went 


I don’t believe I’m where I’m going, not by 
many a mile 
If you don’t like me, help me to change, 
I’m still looking for a style. 
(Newkeys Music 1970) 


Where that search leads in country music 
will depend on where it leads everywhere 
else. We may be facing a tragic ending, but 
positive possibilities exist that exceed our 
fondest dreams of ten years ago. Hopefully 
in another ten years we’ll see them real- 
ized. 

George Lipsitz 


AMERICAN FILMS | 
in the 70s 


In 1929, Gilbert Seldes, one of America’s foremost crit- 
ics of popular culture, began his book An Hour with the 
Movies and the Talkies with the comment, ‘The moving 
picture is an illusion, it is also an industry.” Fifty years later 
Seldes’ definition is probably as good a place as any to start 
taking a look at some of the changes that have taken place 
in the American cinema, especially in the last decade. It 
may also help us decide whether or not those changes have 
any potential for movies that are more than just escapist 
and exploitative entertainments. 

Some critics have already suggested amendments to 
Seldes’ original notions. For instance, Jim Monaco in his 
recent book American Film Now makes an interesting 
Veblenesque distinction between the old Hollywood and 
the “new Hollywood”. According to Monaco the old Hol- 
lywood was an “‘industry” (a place where people made 
something) and the “new Hollywood” is a “business” (a 
place where people make money). One of the reasons for 
this turnaround was that the older studio moguls, who were 
at least interested in making films (hundreds of them) were 
replaced by a new breed of conglomerate tycoons more 
concerned with producing the solitary multi-million dollar 
blockbuster. 

Along with Monaco’s critique of the industry another al- 
teration that might be made to the Seldes definition is that 
while films are certainly still illusions they are illusions that 
now aspire to spectacle. And that this distinction is one that 
carries with it some interesting possibilities for future 
change. 

Simply stated, an illusion is an idea that doesn’t conform 
to the facts. And the old Hollywood variety with its distor- 
tions and romanticizations did just that. In addition, they 
fostered unreal attitudes and expectations like “Love con- 
quering all,” and “‘A man has to do what he has to do.” 
Nevertheless, they did provide Americans with a collective 
system of myths, symbols and personas that bound us to- 
gether. Perhaps John Clellon Holmes summed it up best 
when he wrote, “they [films] were nothing less than a kind 
of Jungian unconscious, a decade of coming attractions, out 
of which some of the truths of our maturity were born.” 

And interestingly enough some of these myths didn’t 
necessarily go into supporting and rationalizing the system 
— some of them even had a subversive edge. For instance, 
in the same article Holmes wrote that he and many others 
who went into the army in World War II went in with a lot 
less jingoism and enthusiasm because of pre-war Holly- 
wood films like All Quiet on the Western Front which 
downgraded the glory and excitement of war. 

Unfortunately, modern films seem to have lost this 
power to bind (that job was taken over by TV a long time 
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ago) as well as this subversive edge. Most recent films try to 
overwhelm us with their visual and visceral effects. Their 
purpose — the very definition of the spectacle — is the 
unusual display. Instead of relying on character an narra- 
tive (out of which myth might organically grow) their 
major effect seems to be to heighten almost primal states of 


-anxiety and fantasy leaving people in titillated isolation. 


Sharks, robots, dolby stereo, wide screens and 
high-voltage sex-and-violence aren’t quite the stuff that 
audiences readily identify with. As a matter of fact, the. 
only collective experience left inthe movies seems to be 
the act of sitting in an audience. 

With its mythmaking capabilities no longer primary, the 
modern film obviously needs something to keep its audi- 
ence coming back for more. Only part of this can be sup- 
plied by effects, big budget remakes, nostalgia, and se- 
quels. As a result the spectacle may have created its own 
anti-thesis. As a hedge against the unreceptive audience 
there is the smaller film. Films like American Grafitti, 
Rocky and others not only sometimes make huge profits 
(they often have nigher percentage profits than bigger bud- 
get films) but also are a major source of new talent. 


Ironically this makes the system in many ways more vul- 
nerable to ideas and forms that weren’t even remotely 
possible in the old studio days. Indeed the decline of con- 
trol of the studios over production has made this the golden 
age of the independent producer. As a result, films that 
would never have seen the light of day in the old Holly- 
wood are now not only being made but distributed as well. 
Consequently the 70s were a decade where political mes- 
sages didn’t necessarily have to be delivered in covert 
form. 


For example in 1976 Barbara Koppel’s Harlan County 
argued the plight of coal miners and anti-bureaucratic 
unions, and won an Academy awardin the process. In addi- 
tion, independently financed and distributed films like 
Claudia Weil’s Girlfriends, which dealt with feminist is- 
sues, Joan Micklin Silver’s Hester Street which treated 
Jewish immigration, and John Hanson and Rob Nilsson’s 
Northern Lights about the Non-Partisan League in North 
Dakota, to name just a few, got a lot of attention, awards 
and audience response. 

This isn’t meant to imply that it suddenly became easy to 
make a film with radical political content, or that these films 
satisfy the definition of a truly political film. What it did 
mean was that once a politically oriented film was made it 
could possibly get widespread distribution, whereas previ- 
ously it would be consigned to the art house, the college 
campus, the cinema club or the sectarian fundraiser. 


This newly opened system permitted even overtly Marx- 
ist films like Bernardo Bertolucci’s 1900 to play in large 
American cities. It also encouraged frankly political stars 
like Jane Fonda to make films with genuine political 
content like Coming Home and China Syndrome. Equally 
significant it allowed for the development of a group of 
directors who responded sensitively to the old genres as 
well as developing a style of their own. Directors like John 
Cassavetes, Robert Altman, Martin Scorcese, Paul Mazur- 
sky, Francis Ford Coppola, and Woody Allen infused these 
genres with a critical sense of American society, albeit 
without understanding the causes of our malaise or sug- 
gesting alternatives to it. The danger of course is that these 
directors, stars and films have merely created a kind of 
bankable pessimism to go along with the other bankable 
items in the ‘new Hollywood.” 


However, what might prove ultimately less assimilable, 
and even opens up the possibility of the creation of a new 
sense of collectivity, is Hollywood’s embrace of the work- 
ing class. The working class seemed at first glance to be 
merely a replacement — and a safe one at that —- to Holly- 
wood’s ’60s obsession with the “outlaw” in American 
society. Nonetheless, the success of Rocky at mid-decade 
followed hard upon by Saturday Night Fever’s large box- 
office grosses, and then the somewhat mixed results of Blue 
Collar, F.1.S.T., Bloodbrothers, and The Deerhunter pro- 
moted renewed interest in the working class with am- 
biguous implications. 

For one thing Hollywood still had the power to exploit. 
All of these films rely heavily on genre conventions and 
affirm traditional American ideology — particularly the 


“American dream.” Nevertheless, they do emphasize 
character and narrative and have inadvertently produced a 
kind of mythological working class life, which although 
aborted and evasive sometimes does hint at some of the 
sources of cultural malaise. 

In the Rocky Balboas, Tony Maneros, and Michael 
Vronskys, Hollywood gives glimpses of characters who 
come from communities that have lost their substance and 
meaning, and do work which is alienating. Certainly there 
is an almost magical act of will in the films which gets them 
off the hook of really having to deal with problems. How- 
ever, all of these films have moments of that subversive 
edge John Clellon Holmes so well described. 

Clearly this is not meant to imply that Hollywood sud- 
denly is on the verge of creating films that are revolu- 
tionary. Only that perhaps around the corner may be an 
American Fassbinder, Bertolucci, or Rosi who might have 
an audience already tuned in to his/her system of myths, 
symbols and personas. 

As Antonio Gramsci once wrote, ‘‘Man is above all else 
mind, consciousness — that is, he is product of history, not 
of nature. There is no way of explaining why Socialism has 
not come into existence already, although there have al- 
ways been exploiters and exploited, creators of wealth and 
selfish consumers of wealth. Man has only been able to ac- 
quire a sense of his worth bit by bit in one sector of society 
after another ... This means that every revolution has 
been preceded by an intense labor of social criticism, of cul- 
tural penetration and diffusion.” 

Perhaps in the 80s that Hollywood illusion Seldes de- 
scribed may turn out to be illumination. 

Al Auster 
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JANIS JOPLIN WAS NO ROSE 


A decade ago I wanted to write an article about 
Janis Joplin. Remnants of abortive starts are still 
filed hopefully under rock ’n’ roll, four cross- 
country moves of the file cabinets later. “The 
Rose” has jolted me into reconsidering these old 
notes. What intrigued me about Joplin then, as 
now, was her essential fitness for the particular 
moment in women’s politics. “The Rose” would 
have us dismiss Joplin as a sick woman. I re- 
member a gutsy woman exploring whatever po- 
tential for resistance could to found in rock 
music and the associated stardom. Her driving 
ambition, not just to advance herself but more 
important to shatter repressive images of woman- 
hood, is made pitiful by the filmmakers. By 
implication, the woman’s movement of that era is 
made equally pitiful. Just when I have a hank- 
ering to launch the eighties with a revival of Jop- 
lin’s sassy responses to ridiculous conditions and 
her outrageous disregard for double standards, a 
movie assaults my sense of history and reduces 
Joplin to drivel. 

No matter how many times I started an essay 
on Joplin, I included a tale of watching Janis 
Joplin on Dick Cavett Show re-runs, summer of 
1970 or ’71, in Madison, Wisconsin. After 
meetings of the teaching assistants’ union, we 
went to Sam’s Hialeah Club, where on our usual 
Sunday night we had the place to ourselves, save 
for a few of Sam’s buddies who still stopped in 
long after the surrounding neighborhood had 
been destroyed. On other nights of the week, the 
Hialeah filled up with young men whose solitude 
was so complete that a woman could stand among 
them and feel invisible. 

Though I never attended a Joplin concert, I 
venture that her Cavett performance was vintage 
Joplin. A song ended, she bounded across the set 
to take her place with CaVett and shattered the 
waiting room tone of his interviews which regu- 
larly suppressed vitality in any female guest. 
Landing in the chair, she smiled at the audience’s 
cheers, slapped Cavett’s raised foot, and shouted: 
“I can tell what a stud you are by the shoes you 
wear!” Off balance and blushing, Cavett strug- 
gled to regain his advantage as host, seeming to 
consider whether such a crude pass might add a 
notch to his pistol grip. The host asked the guest 
to explain her song. Unrelentingly she launched 
into a parable about the donky carts which kept a 
carrot suspended just beyond the donkey’s reach 
in order to lure him into forward motion. And 
that song, she concluded, is about men keeping 
that carrot in front of women, always promising 
a lot more than they can deliver. 

Back in Sam’s Hialeah, Joplin’s presence on 
the television had drawn a crowd of men to one 
end of the bar, and I stood among these strang- 
ers. She pulled them from their solitude into a 
cheering, panting group. Laughing at her put- 
down of Cavett, they drew closer together in an- 


ticipation of more, and the carrot parable deliv- 
ered it. Lest I leave an impression of my cool 
impartiality, I hasten to say that I roared with 
laughter and glowed, my feet ready for walking 
and my hips primed for strutting. As the show 
came to a close, the elation subsided for all of us, 
and I headed back to the group I’d come in with 
and the fact that none of them inspired a good 
strut. 

Joplin not only put men down —a minor art 
form permitted such celebrities — but she 
cracked a masculine hold on rock ’n roll. After a 
brief interlude of self-mockery and boyish play- 
fulness with the Beatles, rock music had grown 
into a nightmare of male sex privilege and power 
by 1970. Without female stars, the personal 
idiom of rock had become oppressively one- 
sided. Innovative stage shows were not only 
sexy, they were violently so; audiences cheered 
the stars who raped their guitars. 

Though Joplin claimed all the prerogatives of 
conspicuous self-indulgence that set rock stars 
apart, she gave them a distinct female form. Not 
content simply to command her woman’s share of 
the proceeds, she carved out a competitive angle 
and reformulated the terms of seduction in the 
arena of rock music. The devil woman rose up to 
taunt and tempt men with her need for them and 
to dare women to new adventures. As a commer- 
cial gimmick it worked. There I’d been in 
Sam’s, drawing my single-minded conclusions 
from her performance, while the men drew 
theirs, neither minding that she might set us up 
with mutually exclusive fantasies. If Cavett sus- 
pected that she needed him only to enjoy the at- 
tack on his stuffed shirt, would he still squirm 
with the pleasure of her attention? Who cared? 
Uncertainty about the outcome heightened the 
fun — and enlarged the market. 

Joplin’s value and influence exceeded her 
modest musical talent because of her singular po- 
sition among the loud and leading men of rock. 
From her commercial roost, she undermined 
any expectation that women would maintain 
themselves in a culture of silent anxiety and awe. 
She could tap the poorly disguised and explosive 
combination of propriety and sexuality in teen- 
age girls. By letting her hair fly, her cothes pile 
up every which way, and her acne scars show, she 
defied the conventions of Seventeen magazine and 
its ilk. Fashion may be spinach, but someone had 
to insist that the world is bigger than your black- 
heads. Defiance of inexpressive neatness seemed 
plausible to her teen-age following precisely be- 
cause Joplin was a sex object and demonstrated 
the appeal such flamboyance had for men. With- 
in this nominally safe kind of rebellion, she 
opened up fanciful possibilities, not only in un- 
conventional appearance, but also in promin- 
ence, travel, controversy, money, achievement, 
and sexual freedom. 
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She associated success with sex, just as other 
rock stars did. In a sweepstakes where, as Ro//ing 
Stone informed us, the grand prize was to attract 
Plaster Caster groupies who made a mold from a 
star’s dick and mass-produced replicas, what 
would Janis Joplin win? Obsessed with that ques- 
tion, she became the goddess of wanting “it,” 
needing “it,” and getting “it” when you can. She 
put the case for female dependence on men bold- 
ly and shrilly. But how she worked for “it”! 
From tapes of a concert in Calgary, in 1970, in- 
cluded in the record, Jn Concert, Joplin can be 
heard pulling, pushing, and shoving her new 
and last band through “Try (Just a Little Bit 
Harder),” teaching them to follow her no matter 
where the music or thought took her. As Joplin 
emerged as the band leader, the song’s sexual 
metaphors became interchanged with the situa- 
tion on stage where she told the men to “listen to 
the words, man.” The leadership and ambiguity 
are both evident in such shouts as, “you’re not 
going to get anywhere, if that’s all you can do”; 
“Dut your heart into it, you ain’t trying, man”; or 
“hey, there’s a lot more talent around than that, 
man”; and so on, setting her rhythm and doubl- 
ing the tempo into an exhausted finale. It mom- 
ents like that, the line between dependence and 
command blurred. 

Joplin found a tradition of assertive and out- 
spoken women from which to take songs and 
styles of entertainment. She identified herself 
with the black women stars of blues and rhythm- 
and-blues. She dressed up like Ma Rainey and 
Bessie Smith, posed for photographs that imi- 
tated pictures of them, and she covered the rec- 
ords of such rhythm-and-blues stars as “Big 
Mama” Thornton. There’s no denying that Jop- 
lin’s cover version of “Ball and Chain” is infer- 


‘ior to Thornton’s original and that no just dis- 
g J 


tribution of Joplin’s money and fame helped 
Thornton. The history of rock ’n’ roll exploiting 
black music repeated itself. By turning to this 
tradition, however, Joplin found strong voice 
for women’s angle on personal relations. No 
white source existed for stating women’s case so 
bluntly. Her songs were peopled with women 
who lodged complaints, bemoaned male inade- 
quacies, celebrated sex, sought out the male tal- 
ent, picked up and left in disgust or anticipa 
tion, and so forth, through the somewhat narrow 
range of alternatives the topid offers for songs. 
At its commanding best, the tradition that Joplin 
revived gave us women who stood up, turned the 
tables, and told men, “put it right here.” 
Around Joplin’s excesses — and despite 
them — women were turning a corner that had 
yet to be named during Joplin’s rise and fall. 
Without offering, or finding solutions, Joplin 
certainly sang out the news that it was a mess out 
there in the world of men and women. We 
played her songs on Jenifer Street in 1970-71 for 


the music that we liked and for frantic encour- 
agement living with that mess. Sexual frustra- 


tion and multiple orgasms were hot topics then, © 


and we distinguished the artists who acknow- 
ledged them fron those who didn’t. Tina Tur- 
ner’s mind-expanding song, “River Deep, 
Mountain High,” replicated a male fantasy of 
female orgasm, which yes, indeed seemed to go 
on and on in waves of feeling with intense peaks 
but ended in a finite chord, perfectly resolved. 
Joplin, in contrast, threw out that fantasy by 
never closing the chord of her great musical or- 
gasms, such as “Cry, Baby, Cry.” It is a trick 
perpetrated on us by the Pepsi song to keep us 
singing the jingle for days, looking for an end to 
it. Joplin, we thought, had made a political 
point — or so we called it in those days of fever- 
ish sisterhood. 

Whether she announced doomsday or herald- 
ed change, Joplin mirrored that crazy struggle to 
define what was wrong and what good we were 
after. She was a rowdy among us ina brief period 
when feminists gambled a lot on speaking out 
about personal experience. If you make one 
woman happy one time, she charged men, that'll 
be the end of the world. Meanwhile, New York 
radical feminists saw fit to publish testimonials 
from women who announced that their sex lives 
were so unsatisfactory, they usually wished they 
were playing ping-pong. She echoed elements of 
the B.I.T.C.H. Manifesto and acted upon 


Shulamith Firestone’s “dialectical” contention — 


that boys have more fun. And she was, after all, a 
working woman. 

“The Rose” transformed this woman in direct 
opposition to my memories. In the film, there’s 
no accounting for her drive: no musician at 
work, no pioneer woman, scarce interaction with 
audiences. There’s little accounting for her out- 
rageousness because the star is so alone that the 
story never connects with life beyond stardom. A 
few unpleasant characters resist her success, and 
the obstacles to triumph pop out of her own de- 
structive character. Isolated vignettes suggest 
that the writers had heard of sexual warfare, 
womanhood, and sex roles, but in overall effect, 
the film could as easily have been about a man 
running the identical gamut of commercialized 
personal problems. 

But it’s worse than that. The critical moments 
occur in a bar. The Rose has returned to her 
hometown for a monster concert, but hours be- 
fore it begins she fights with her sleazy manager. 
He fires her. Happening upon her ideal lover, 
the only sane character in the film, the Rose ac- 
cepts his invitation to drive to Mexico for a long- 
awaited vacation. On the road south, she begs 
him to stop at the bar where her career began. A 
lesser circle of hell, the bar is packed with heavy- 
set young Texan men whose manic ways are ac- 
companied by a loud band. The lighting is 
strange, the smoke thick, and trouble imminent. 
The old bartender recognizes the Rose, serves 
her stiff drinks on the house, and stirs up the 
crowd to holler for a song. Without knowing 
what will happen, we know somehow that this is 
the central temptation. The Rose accepts. Social 
order disintegrates rapidly from that moment: 


the Rose popping pills supplied by a band mem- 
ber and putting on quite a show, more porno- 
graphic than her rock concerts; the men surging 
toward the Rose in one direction and bearing 
down on her lover in the other; her lover refus- 
ing drugs pushed upon him and popping the 
nearest ever-weirder customer; a fight breaking 
out while the bartender screams at the over to get 
the Rose out “before” the trouble starts; and, out- 
side the bar, the lover leaving and the Rose 
shooting heroin. 

Even a “happy” resolution of that scene re- 
quired that the star abandon music for a dream 
romance in Mexico. As it stands, it exposes the 
demented view of Janis Joplin’s impudence that 
the film had taken from the start. She did not 
taunt men because it was good sport and helped 
to even life’s scores or because men deserved it. 
Instead, in the film we are shown a pitiful woman 
whose deep and self-destructive need for men’s 
approval brings her ruin. The need is made 
more insidious by placing the scene of tempta- 
tion among sadistic, lonely men and setting them 
up against the island of sanity that the Rose’s 


THE MAGIC CARD AND ROSE 


A VERY PRETTY FEAT. 
NOT AT ALL DIFFICULT. 


Anyone Can Manage It 
VERY SURPRISING! 
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lover provides. This Rose lacks discrimination. 
The film reverts to popular culture before Joplin 
cracked its door and marched in sassy. 

“The Rose” suppresses a powerful image of 
resistance. Rather than explaining its form only 
in terms of an external backlash against the up- 
rising of women, I am struck by similarities be- 
tween the film and a particular brand of self- 
styled feminism, a brand most likely to occur 
among politicians and government bureaucrats ° 
but evident elsewhere as well. My own example 
is a creature of the Seventies, a middle-aged 
woman who spent the decade extracting a career 
out of the woman’s movement, to become a liber- 
al politician and civil servant. She would have 
women, above all else, behave themselves, as if 
listening to a perpetual chorus of that bane of 
daughters, “when she was good, she was very, 
very good, and when she was bad, she was hor- 
rid.” At the core of this woman’s instincts and 
recommendations about public policy, there is 
considerable ambivalence about whether to make 
women strong or to insist that they are eak. Blind 
to history and scornful of resistance, she cannot 
conceive of women’s power. Her career and her 
influence are based on the belief that the State 
grants or allows whatever power women possess; 
she will mediate those gifts. Ultimately, she has: 
a vested interest in weakness and compliance.’ 
Little separates this attitude from the film’s as- 
sumptions; they dismiss impudence as a valid ex- 
pression, fragment women’s politica] acts be-" 
tween respectable and hopelessly childish, and 
deny the validity of attack by women against re- 
pressive expectations. I have yet to hear this’ 
woman make a crack about “bra burners,” but 
the right attitudes are evident when this vocal 
liberal dismisses the whole anti-war movement 
as “not very important people.” 

Faced with similar pressures from forces that 
are overtly hostile and from those that masquer- 
ade as friendly, I insist on resurrecting my old 
images of Joplin in defiance, as if to regain some 
images which will support my modest view of 
progress since those early days of resistance in 
1970. From that commanding Calgary concert 
in 1970, Joplin and her Full Tilt Boogie Band _ 
headed back into California, cut the album, 
Pearl, and the star died. Trouble about who 
she’d been began immediately. There were two 
angles on her death, to associate it with the rash 
of rock music industry deaths, most of them 
drug-related and, if widely known, of men, or to 
associate it with the frailty of womapkind. 
Neither described the struggle for female satis- 
faction that made Joplin attractive to me in all of 
her eccentric individualism. I stuck with an 
image of Joplin shooting the works in a full tilt 
rush to prove to all of us that woman could take 
charge in that most exclusive male demain she 
chose and to insist that women were a noisy lot. 
This was no Sylvia Plath, choosing death in the 
kitchen, but Woman on the scale of Catherine 
the Great, who died, it is said, trying to satisfy 
herself by having sexually aroused horses low- 
ered down on top of her. It wasn’ta bad idea until 
the winch broke. 

Ann D. Gordon 


ZOMBIES IN HEAT: 
Sex in the‘70s 


The sexual revolution of the Sixties 
brought about not only the downfall of 
the fake prudery of the Fifties but fos- 
tered the aimless anomie of the Seven- 
ties. Only the EIGHTIES can tell, if 
anyone is still verbal by 1990. We may 
all be deafened by disco, deadened by 
valium, and too jogged out to talk. 
Communication will be limited to pre- 
and-post-coital confirmations of sexual 
orientation. Hetero, homo, bi- tri- and 
if at first, try — try again or blame the 
women’s movement... . 

Golden showers, amy] nitrate hours, 
nymphets in bowers will fast be re- 


placed by fuschia flagellation, drive-in: 


service stations and motels where 
“Midget Sex and Amputee Lust” light 
up the neon as well as somebody’s life. 

While the Sixties led the way for a 
sexual revolution, the Seventies paved 
a pathway to revolting sex. The “ME 
DECADE” ushered in a carnival of sex 
and death. Self-expression evolved 
into self-obsession. Everyone was too 
wrapped up in themselves to feel the 
presence or pressure of another person. 
Layers of narcissism padded people 


from each other. The survival instinct, 


the sexual drive, careened us carelessly 
into one another’s space — and sexual 
cavities. (“This is. getting really 
heavy’’/the emotional novocaine is 
wearing off and I need a fix or I’m 
gonna feel something/RED ALERT). 
We tangled and trembled and clung 
and clutched and tried to simultaneous- 
ly shudder away our mortality. Best 
yet, perversely perfected these en- 
twined beguilements with the apex of 
the age, the zenith of futuristic forni- 
cation: SNUFF SEX. 


All right, now, wait just a minute — 
just hold on there. Aren’t you going 
just a little too far? Don’t you believe 
in the first amendment? (Show me 
where it says you can screw someone 
to death and you’re reading the fine 
print — not numero uno.) 


“T decided to plunge off the deep- 
end, really bellyflop into the scene! Sol 


went to a disco to forget Jessica, to start 
a new romance. Eyed a woman across 
the dance floor. She was grinning at me 
ear to ear, so I asked her to dance and 
we went out to boogie. We sweated 
through three hours of electronic, hyp- 
notic and — by my partner’s reckoning 
— irresistable beat. She kept the same 
smile on her face so I decided she was 
wild about me, drugged out or a mem- 
ber of a religious cult. I was too desper- 
ate to care so I invited her to have a 
drink, sit down or perchance to go. She 
stopped shaking her head “no” and 
started off across the room. I assumed 
she could disappear without explana- 
tion if I impinged on her personal free- 
dom (disco etiquette), but before I 
could spot new quarry she was back at 
my side with a fur draped over her 
shoulders (I noticed the beady glaze of 
the fox face on the nape of her neck 
bore a striking resemblance to her own 
faraway look). As we made out way 
out of the building and onto the street I 
found myself pleasantly relieved at the 
reduction of decibels. But I noticed my 
companion continued to move to the 
tempo of the fading speakers. When I 
asked ‘my place or yours,’ she gave a 
casual point in my direction. I hailed a 
cab and we taxied off to bed, no ques- 
tions asked. A hundred limp lines ran 
through my head, while this throbbing 
flower of femininity contentedly con- 
tinued to rock in tune to her internal 
rhythm. It occurred to me she might be 
deaf, it occurred to me she might be 
dumb (but I quickly shelved my inter- 
est in intellect at the sex-crazed wee 


hours of the morning). Then it struck 
me, as I rolled off her onto the other 
side of the bed, my stereo blaring the 
record she had put on prior to our dive 
into the mattress, that she might really 
be dumb: totally mute, as I hadn’t 
heard a word from her the entire even- 
ing. I turned to stare at her still rocking 
body. I wanted to know: was she satis- 
fied, could she speak? In one fell swoop 
my silent questions were answered as 
she bounced herself up and salsa-ed 
cross the room: ‘Can’t your stereo go 
any louder,’ she shouted with a healthy 
hoyden drawl. I rolled over, groaned 
and knew I’d hear bells ringing in my 
ears the next few days but it wouldn’t 
be love.” 


Hey, it’s really liberating for women to 
be able to use and abuse men in the 
same vile and degrading manner as 
males formerly exploited females. This 
role reversal is a marked departure 
from centuries of female oppression. 
(We can all copulate cruelly, casually 
and at will; only men will be labeled in- 
sensitive sexists and females will call 
themselves militant feminists.) 


Definitely the Fifties were frozen. 
Decidedly the Sixties were a welcome 
thaw. But is arson the answer? Seems 
the Seventies was a torch parade. The 
“Grease” revival — longest running 
play on Broadway — of the late Sev- 
enties demonstrated the problem: 
when people start getting nostalgic 
about lost repressions, the disadvan- 
tages begin to outweigh the gains. Go- 
ing all the way, GUILT, parking in al- 
leys, finding places where the parents 
aren’t home, GUILT, no 
open-mouthed kissing on the first date, 
GUILT, too embarrassed to buy rub- 
bers, GUILT, GUILT, GUILT. A 
psychedelic-political revival seriously 
trashed the great god: Down with 
GUILT. Idols toppled, splintered, 
smashed and the loved-in generation 
celebrated with public rituals. ‘Let it 
all hang out!” It hung out. It waved and 
flapped and touseled and tattered and 


all too soon sexuality stopped striking 
back at oppression and began to way- 
lay and wander and stumble its way 
into oblivion. 


Spinning tops bouncing into one 
another on a swirling dance floor. Ana- 
tomical atoms galactically glancing off 
one another in an anxious singles bar. 
Take a number at the door, the party 
may be a bore but somebody’s bound 
to be better than an empty bed. 


Sexuality in the Seventies couldn’t 
have been all bad. When people broke 


"down the barriers, they were sweeping 


away the crumbling artifices of a sexual 
fortress imprisoning pleasure. But in 
the process of redefinition much of the 
structure got savaged in the renova- 
tion. Getting rid of guilt does not neces- 
sitate an absence of feeling. Anesthetic 
is no answer for pain. Medicine must 
not be mistaken for cure. Perhaps peo- 
ple got drugged out and disillusioned 
by the Sixties. But is permanent seda- 
tion a solution or will the EIGHTIES 
awaken a decade of drowsers? Now 
that many myths have been punched, 
punctured, penetrated and even penis- 
envied out of existence (for many men 
as well as women have caught the phal- 
lic fallacy), maybe sex can be mutually 


and pleasurably pursued (if we are 
spared the retro and Doberman re- 
vivals of the end of the decade). 

Pull the plugs! Cease and dissent 
from pollinating. How can robots rol- 
lick? How can a pod be prurient? Hu- 
mans have been gifted with their sexu- 
ality, so why waste our most precious 
and pure commodity in mechanistic 
matings? 


Three used to be a crowd. It used to 
take two to. The “‘crisis in leadership” 
isn’t only in the White House — from 
the dance floor to the beaches and bed- 
rooms of America. Gender, gender 
everywhere, but not a one to get it on 
with (with whom which on to get). 
Ships wrecking in the night: flotsam 
and jettison. A crisis in partnership. 


Weep no more, my lady. It was labeled 
your movement. You were supposed to 
be liberated, emancipated and no 
more barefoot with head-in-oven rou- 
tine. Now you can join in the general 
mayhem of the marketplace. You, too, 
can increase your chances of ulcers, 
strokes and coronaries. Let’s not forget 
the hoax of sexual freedom. Females 
are prefectly free to pop pills which 
could cause cancer or insert copper- 
spirals to lacerate, perforate or other- 
wise mutilate their wombs: all in the 
name of birth control. Wait a minute: it 
was your party, you can cry if you 
want to. 


Crying, crisis, stress and emotions: 
what does all this have to do with sex? 
Exactly. A decade of sexual amnesia 
must be met with a rejuvenative jolt. 
Turn on the juice. Electrify. In the Six- 
ties, sex got defrosted. In the Seventies, 
sex got desensitized. In the EIGHTIES; 
enough ether! EVOLVE. ECSTASY, 
ENERGY, EROTICISM. An endless list 
of optimistic “E’s.”” What a way to kick 
off the decade. Exaggerate the EIGHT- 
IES. Only time will tell. 


But don’t believe anything you read 
in TIME. 
Catherine Clinton 


GlFOE-WRAPPED BRICK 


Is this the way you spend your time, read- 
ing masochistic fantasies? 

She offered me a plate of meat. 

But no, I said, I deplore violence. (I could 
not bite.) I’ve been making up ways to substi- 
tute the things! stick in my mouth every day, 
and ways to change them. Lemons one day 
and nails the next. 

I can’t talk to you! 

No, what you mean is you can say any- 
thing to me you like, and I will have nothing 
of it. The opposite of trivialization. I increase 
the number of details that crush me. There!! 
the body of the world split in half like beef 
sides with stuffing. Like a prepared queen. 
She ushered me into the waiting room. Ap- 
propriately, we waited. She was going to be 
my nurse. We patted our hands and spoke 


over the pale seed. Wait for me, she said. I 
will come and get you, I said. Over the Gor- 
gon’s teeth. Nothing happened. She said: I 
have no body. I want no body. Can’t stand 
the responsibility. I am not involved. Sorry, I 
can’t make it. I have denied our existence. 

My evolution continued. I became the 
holy couple in the holy herd. 

Heard of what? 

Herd of cows. 

Heard of cows? Sure, I heard of cows — 
there’s a couple of them right here. 

I gave up and tumed on the television. It 
has a compulsion to tell me about heart at- 
tacks. News is a breakdown. 

Once again Califomia and the Decline of 
the West brings You The Future, Today. It 
appears the middle class has refused to pay 
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the tax, and somewhere we have lost anoth- 
er election. In his most definitive speech to- 
day, president and commentator Charlie Mc- 
Carthy said the initiative for peace was in the 
hands of the Soviets. Which is exactly where 
they would want it. 

Chicano rioter gets bail. It’s a serious mat- 
ter, the cops drowned a drunken Mexican. In 
their defense, they say they knew him. We’re 
not usually killed by people we don’t know, 
although this aspect of newspaper life is also 
rapidly changing. Surprise kidnappings are 
well publicized, and no simple private affair. 

Church Disaster . . . good baptists get it in 
their laps. 

A Slush Fund for the Traffic Division, the 
new thousand dollar instillation in the Palace 
Fire Station Theatre does not work its first 


week of operation after unveiling the modem 
building. 

John D. dies an autofatality near his es- 
LOG os 
Here’s the news... 

The bodies were those of two women. . . 

A Pole holding hostages in the world trade 
center bargained with ten pounds of dyna- 
mite, was hit on the head with a flag and 
captured. 

The grasshopper and the egg. . . Ah, Na- 
ture News. Legislation thinks of the future; 
the bugs each lay four hundred eggs a year. 

Then is not life suffering? Or Houston jus- 
tice? Perhaps it is tired of hiding its face, am- 
biguity. Let’s go obtain confessions. Mythol- 
. ogy of mass scraps I split, tear, and shit. The 
past must be seen on all sides or repeat itself 
being seen once forever. Objects. I object. 
Subject, subjunct, adjunct. Click. Self-irradi- 
ating. Click. Military music is defined as ro- 
mantic, looking good in uniform. That’s 
bombastic. I can picture it. We’ve waited a 
long time for it, and now The Sugar Wars. 
The natural man is invested. Colonies of dis- 
placed labor try on its posture, deep brown. 
WE HAVE RECEIVED TACTICS OF THE 
PEACE. Lose lips, sunk ships, dead lips don’t 
give. You want it? There’s more. This is no 
LAW. 

Americans sold some planes to left-over 
Luftwaffe. Starfighter planes, adapted and 
sold in 1958. They put you in that cockpit, 
flyboy, and it'll feel like you’ll never come 
back. The Germans called it The Widow- 
maker. 

Before that, during the Second Great War, 
between the congress of cold earth and 
warm stars, we are left with a taste for canni- 
balism. A gloss. Stuff that covers an Easter 
Ham. Close in time to the ballroom of 
U.S.O., into sweet partitions of ma-ma, the 
spermatozoa of pa-pa. Again, romance was 
in the air, in uniform, in Hollywood, as 
thoughts of Nips paled to thoughts of tits. 
Softer strains than Freddie Harris and Benny 
Goodman Big-Appled through conviction... 
Now the middle ages come at last, down the 
future to the past. His chest expands, his arm 
still good. He hasn't played ball on the Aleu- 
tian tundra for thirty years, but he throws a 
discolored tennis ball covered with spit 
against the wall of his apartment for his little 
dog to catch. Her eyes are circled with mas- 
cara, heavy, mobile, animated. I sit in a sep- 
arate house, snapping my fingers at the wild- 
life on the coffeetable, writing a Southwes- 
tern romance for 1984, the Revolution in 
Axis. The Stranger comes to town. They shot 
each other down. Too bad! How cruel! Tor- 
tured, broken, tied ina not, and FILMED ON 
THE SPOT! 

You seem to think everything happens in 
the imagination. 

Yes. Sitting in a garden, blossoms falling, 
honey oozes from them. They fall there, and 
the planes pass over in circles as the after- 
noons grow longer. I lie here undemeath 


among the blossorns sallen and the planes. 

I followed them in magazines. I read the re- 
ports and rumors. Live longer, this is a free 
country. Watch the T.V. Don’t go out, there’s 
a curfew. There’s a price on your life. There 
are cruel things; there’s the problem of the 
single blade of grass, dying in generations, 
living in knee-jerks, like flies which are not 
unlike angels, and the rest of the succubbi. 

You seem to think things happen only in 
your head. 

He beat her, he held her down. He threat- 
ened her with a knife. Then he raped her. 

I am not a violent person. 

Pass the boys in the street. I walked by. 
They despised me. Why don’t you pack one 
of those pistols, he hollared. 

I went to see her. She had her home re- 
Se ieee tastefully in 10th Century Alco- 

olic. 

Psychological problems? 

Yes, invariably. 

No, with variations, 

Then watch suffering like you watch the 
grass tur yellow. So well done. I general- 
ized. My mission was not to die. I failed. Iam 
eternal. Widows, we are left, with sons left to 
kill, The doors to the womb are hard, getting 
harder still. We go slowly, light our devotion- 
al worms, By the lamp of swords. 


HY OLD LADY AND t usT 
GOT Too BUMMED ouT BY 
THE SYSTEM ~ ETS CONSTRAINTS 
AND DEMANDS, Yeu KNow ? 


ON ouR FARM WE'RE CompLeTeL 
IN CONTROL oF OUR LiVes, WE 
LIVE ORGANICALLY. ©'M MY owN 


Boss. No ONE TELLS 
a eg Me WHAT 


Lillian Dudkiewicz 
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You have a noble forehead, I told him. He 
pressed my head and forced hig dick deeper 
into my mouth. I allow him to be brutal. After 
all, it’s an experiment. I expect nothing but 
the truth. From some I expect more. 

Lord, why me? Why anybody. Beating it 
out on a drone of drums from the bones of 
pissants and bums. The chain of evolution. I 
want to eat you. The wheel, an old pendu- 
lum, grinding once, twice. Polarity, simultan- 
eity. Above this shoulder is something which 
does not die. I fly stupidly but fast. 

Outdoors, the bayous are black, lit by oc- 
casional mercury vapor, sung to by mosqui- 
tos. The sky oppresses me. I would rather the 
sea. I would rather the depths. Wet. Surface 
is its manna. A voracious cavity compulsively 
emptying, full of rising and exhaustion. I will 
rest again with whip in hand in hand, the 
machine will dance with us until we skele- 
tons, we harlequins, we shining examples 
put out their embers in soft tissues, the de- 
posits of the brain, in the carriage. Like 
horse, like marriage, the animals yoked to- 
gether in the same place. The natives live in 
destinies inescapable as parasites. 

S.E. Gilman 


i MEAN EVERYTIME WE 
TURNED AROUND SOMEBODY OR 
SOMETHING ELSE WAS TRYING 
To CONTROL US, SowE spLir, 


a 


hed 


—RSS - 


Notes on MY 
FUE TEA REUNION 


When | entered college | thought | was 
something special. Now | realize that I’m a 
product of my environment. 


In the five years since graduation I’ve had 
five jobs, a marriage, a divorce, an abortion; 
| have moved from one side of the continent 
to the other; | have been rejected by men, 
women, grad schools, publishers, relatives, 
and banks. 


The most interesting thing I’ve learned re- 
cently is that, in so-called primitive socie- 
ties, even women pee standing up. 


| have always lived as a student: in small 
rented quarters with ingenious and inex- 
pensive furnishings, books, records, beer 
parties. | own a few clothes from college 
days; | throw things out on basis of merit and 
style. | have had roommates — men Alc 
sleeping with me under supposedly 
romantic conditions. | no longer consider it 
necessary to be faithful to one man ata time. 


My biggest success is in attaining a goal | 
set in high school: to live by my own hours. | 
breakfast at eleven, lunch at four, dine at 
ten, sleep when it’s cold. Other ways | con- 
sider myself lucky: | can make my body 
function as | need it to. | have no terror of 
death. | have never been physically sub- 
dued: People have been known to laugh 
when I’m around. 


The safest attitude to take is: sometimes | 
do, sometimes | don’t. 


| once considered joining the army. That 
was when | thought it might be necessary to 
know about weapons. Now | realize! can al- 
ways ask my friends. 


The abortion was no big deal. The doc- 
tor’s radio was playing my favorite song. Oh 
baby baby. Don’t leave me this way. Per- 
haps the whole thing was an exercise in 
curiosity. Now | know how it feels to be 
pregnant. It feels normal. 


| feel that my age is obvious and | am sur- 
prised when places ask several ID’s. I usual- 
ly only carry one, and | do not feel that it is 
accurate. When facing difficulties on this 
question | say: You don’t believe I’m so old? 
Why don’t you cut me in half and count my 
rings? 


When | got married | kept my fingers 
crossed thru ‘till death do us part’. When | 
went on my honeymoon | kept to myself and 
read The War Between the Tates. When | 
got divorced | observed to my husband: If 
we were simply living together now, they'd 
be saying ‘Thank God they didn’t get mar- 
ried’. | sold my engagement ring and bought 
a ticket to L.A. | could have returned the ring 
but | knew without asking that he’d want me 
to have the money. 


I write a lot of fan letters. They are never 
rejected. 
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| once expressed concern about my drug 
habit to a friend. He said: Don’t think of it as 
a habit. Think of it as a lasting relationship. | 
have found this advice to apply equally well 
elsewhere. 


My mother sent me a birthday card that 
said ‘Quit lion around’. All the names on it 
were signed by her. My father sent me 2 
pairs of running shoes from his factory, one 
for me, one for my lover, whom he’s never 
met. | think about my parents a lot, but | 
have no idea what to do about them. 


Come September | will have been without 
a phone for one year. | have filed no tax re- 
turns for two years. | have no medical cov- 
erage, nor am L receiving federal assistance. 
| have never registered to vote. | consider 
myself privileged in the exercise of these 
options. 


The most accurate statement | ever heard 
was by my boss, who, when somebody 
asked for him on the phone, would reply, 
“Speaking.” 


The most traumatic event in my life was 
when my identical twin died in utero shortly 
before our birth. On the other hand, some 
say it was | who killed her. My mother said 
she was strangled by the cord. | really don’t 
remember doing that. Experiencing death 
before birth has perhaps made it difficult for 
me to perform in logical sequence. 

Trina M. Hikel 


A REVOLUTIONARY HEALTH BU LUE TIN FROM THE 
Bureau of Reification Contro} 


WARNING / you MAY BE A VICTIM OF THE 
DREADED DISEASE KNOWN A 


g KK\ 
u 


(also called "Sits Syndrome" or “Subjective Poisoning” > 
IT’S EASY To CATCH ¢ IT’S FUN To HAVE * IT'S LETHAL / 


DIE, GIA-HIPPIE - ECO-FREAK- 
CONFUSIONIST 4 NYAAHH f 


SECTARIANISM oR JUST NIACIN DEFICIENCY ? 
Sec-tar-jan.ism [sek-'ter-8-3-niz-3m /noun/ hatin, sectsfiend | 


LIKE HERPES, NO ONE KNOWS FROM WHENCE IT Comes ANDO THE 
AFFUCTED ARE OFTEN OTHER WISE "JOLLY FELLOWS" OR "cCOMRADE*” 
MUCH TO THE SURPRISE OF THOSE WITHIN CONTAGION PERIMETERS, 


WE YOV alanuior? Tiedt take his 
COHy teét: [cHEeck APROPRIATE BOXES] 


YES No Ye> NO 
| HATE WiSHYWASHY LIBERALS [J] [] 1 DeTEST UNION BUREAUCRATS 
1 CAN’T STAND SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS [[} EJ | CONDEAN ALL SNEAKY OPPORTUNISTS 
I LOE TRotsKyIsTS ap WHO ELUDE CATEGORIZATION od 
1 SPIT HOWBVER * : 
iliac oo PROLETARIAT Oc 
| ADHORE REFORMISTS rare brat RR i FM ah ah 


[ir yOU ANSWER YES To ATLEAST 6 STATEMENTS “INCLUDING THE LAST ONE , You ARE A LIKELY 
CANDIDATE FOR SECTARIANISM ! WATCH YouR Ast, WAH ! | ; 


UPON RECEIPT OF THIS RANDY LITTLE WARNING BULLETIN / Jay KINNEY 


A CULTURAL UPELINE 


Arian-American Storytellers 


Out of the Recent Past 


The 1970s saw a remarkable renewal in Asian American 
culture, particularly its literature. Casting off the mask of 
the Oriental and looking beyond barriers of Japanese-Chi- 
nese-Filipino-Korean, something new appeared: Asian- 
America. The new generation, which came of age in the six- 
ties, is producing poets and storytellers who, with loosened 
tongues, are finding their voices (and publishing their 
work).(1) This cultural breakthrough (or breaking away) 
may well have the spirit and strength to survive into the 
1980s and beyond. 

When these young writers began sharing their work and 
getting into print a decade ago, they must have felt them- 
selves to be the only rebels or freaks in Asian-American 
history. Yet, by becoming instant and largely self-taught 
historians and archivists, they found a cultural treasure in 
the slim but precious legacy of writers, several in each gen- 
eration, going back to the turn of the century and, perhaps, 
before. With names like Sui Sin Fah, Toshio Mori, Carlos 
Bulosan, Alexander Kuo, John Okada, Louis Chu, Hisaye 
Yamamoto and Wakako Yamauchi, these storytellers 
wrote sometimes with a grim and bitter realism but also of- 
ten passing over into comedy, absurdity, touched with gro- 
tesque and graceful insanity and a wise sentimentality. For 
these Asian-Americans — Orientals in those days — be- 
coming writers meant as much of a breakthrough as is true 
today, and most touchingly, they seem to have written with 
us, their descendants, clearly in mind. Perhaps in catching 
hold of the cultural lifeline they have thrown us from an 
Asian-American past both richer and more oppressive than 
the present, we can sense familiar conundrums and feel a 
common, and liberating, spirit. 


The Poetic and Revolutionary Spirit 


Carlos Bulosan (1913-1956) who came to the U.S. in 
1930 from an impoverished village in the Phillippines was 
—in a life cut short by TB — migrant worker, participant in 
the bloody struggles to organize Filipino labor, activist and 
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critic in the left movement, and natural-born American 
writer. He was both a unique voice and a token in the years 
of the Popular Front. In his novelistic autobiography, Am- 
erica is in the Heart (1943), he describes his own growing 
consciousness as a Filipino-American writer and the atten- 
tions he received as a “‘people’s writer’ from dedicated 
young communists — many of whom were in the process of 
emigrating to the Soviet Union or off to fight in Spain. In his 
novels, stories, articles and poems, he tried to make sense 
of his place in that extraordinary time. His best hopes were 
contained in this statement which Bulosan attributed to his 
brother: 


It has fallen upon us to inspire a united front among our people. . . 
We must achieve articulation of social ideas, not only for some kind 
of economic security but also to help culture bloom as it should in 
our time. We are approaching what will be the greatest achieve- 
ment of our generation: the discovery of a new vista of literature, 
that is, to speak to the people and to be understood by them... .(2) 


Bulosan seemed highly sensitive to the difficulty of merg- 
ing his literary and political missions in life and to the spec- 
ial opportunities and liabilities of sectarianism, popular 
frontism, and the “radical chic” of the period. 

Bulosan worked on what his biographer, E. San Juan Jr., 
calls the ‘‘satiric/comic principle.” San Juan quotes from an 
unpublished Bulosan vignette: 


My relatives drank to elicit some laughter out of life. It is the spe- 
cial gift of my tribe — this stubborn refusal to accept reality and the 
briefness of our days on earth.(3) 


At times he wrote in the kind of grand scale prose I think of 
as a West Coast trait, as in this uplifting passage from a1940 
review of Grapes of Wrath and Native Son: 


We are fortunate to be reading these books. I think America will pro- 
duce a great literature out of this chaos. These are only the begin- 
nings of that underground stream that secretly waters the grapes of 
wrath of the native sons of America.(4) 


This comrade, who had nothing of the sanctimonious func- 


tionary about him, had this to say in his autobiography 
about the CP and Filipinos: 


But the Communist Party had contributed something definite to- 
ward the awakening of Filipinos on the West Coast. Even when it 
had entirely forsaken them, a few of the more enlightened members 
gathered the carcass of their hope in socialism and tried to breathe 
new life into it. I felt that I belonged to this second phase of the 
Communist movement among Filipinos, that | would draw inspira- 
tion and courage from it to withstand the confusion and utter futil- 
ity of my own life.(5) 


Referring to his conflict with some Filipino comrades close 
to the Party: 


I could not understand their ‘proletarian feeling of superiority.’ 
They sneered at me because I was now showing signs of being an ‘in- 
tellectual’—this was the word they used contemptuously behind my 
back. I tried toexplain thatimy fraternity with themwas genuineand 
rooted in a common ground, that what they called the ‘rapid liber- 
alization of my radicalism’ was not necessarily a sure sign that I 
would ultimately betray the working class. I felt that we could work 
harmoniously together if only they would discard their mask of 
‘proletarian pretense’ — a phrase I used to describe their working 
class arrogance. And they hated me for it. I knew, then, that I must 
rise above them: that I must consolidate our gains in my own 
way.(6) 


His situation is not unheard of today. All the more laugh- 
able is it, then, to read his biographer’s political summing 
up of Bulosan’s craft: 


On the one hand . . . a scientific comprehension of society as a his- 
torically specific mode of production, with its accompanying social 
relations and super-structure .... On the other hand, ... a huge 
reservoir of notions and beliefs obscure the material base, the real- 
ity of socio-economic formation, with a mystical and high falutin 
rhetoric (e.g. ‘the spirit of man,’ etc.). These notions and beliefs ex- 
pressed from a ‘humanistic’ perspective are based upon a network 
of petty commodity production which has yet to be superseded by a 
new mode of production.(7) 


This 1972 quote is important as a reminder that even after 
30 years Bulosan is not going to escape the scathing glance 
of “proletarian pretense.”’ Needless to say, this is part of a 
long-time quarrel between the “revolutionary and poetic 
spirit,” as it has been stated by many on both sides of the 
question. At the same time, ethnic writers who commit sins 
of jest, vulgarity, and the vernacular often find themselves 
set upon by the elders in their own communities who have 
to worry about respectability and advancement. The flak 
ethnic writers have taken from elements within the very 
liberation movements of which they are a part has been 
searchingly exposed by writers in the black movement. 
Wishing to hold on to this conundrum a while longer, I refer 
to an article by Farrukh Dhondy in Race Today (London) 
on the absense of a cultural platform in much of the black 
pe ver movement in England. In the ‘‘Creation for Libera- 
tio.” column, Dhondy speaks openly of the obstacles and 
pitfalls for the black (or in his case, Asian-Indian) writer op- 
erating within a left movement and in the general “‘ethnic”’ 
literary marketplace. 


At the time, the movement was a demonstrative one. It didn’t en- 

‘inage having writers or any form of cultural platform built out of 
‘he life of Asians here. It didn’t envisage even the sort of writing that 
makes James Baldwin and Richard Wright essential influences from 
and on black America .... [In the Indian Workers’ Association] 
‘culture’ is confined to tradition . . . In the Black Panther Movement 
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the leadership growled now and then about writing having to serve 
the masses . . . . but its ideological crisis was that it had not clarified 
what its service to the masses ought to be....(8) ~ 


Likewise, in a recent interview, Al Young spoke of special 
dangers for Black writing — particularly poetry — in cer- 
tain fads which existed in the 1960s — the “‘pork ’n beans, 
getting-the-rent-together, rat bite” school of writing. In 

‘Dance for Militant Dilettantes” and, playfully, in the 
poems “Boogie with O.0. Gabugah,”’ Al Young deals with 
the sixties madness: 


The idea for me creating [O.O. Gabugah] was to take a pot-shot at 
some of the poseurs who were cluttering up the scene, passing as 
Black poets or revolutionary poets. They weren’t writing poetry, 
they were attitudinizing. For me poetry is . .. about liberation and 
beauty, and they were writing things that enslaved and ... pre- 
served ugliness.(9) ' 


And so, black kids from suburban homes tortured them- 
selves writing what Young calls “rat and roach” stories. I 
wonder if this stark ghetto-realism has not become obliga- 
tory to some extent in current Asian-American writing as 
well. Perhaps rebellion has to take these forms after so 
much respectability. 

In contrast, what is striking today and must have made 
Bulosan’s writing so appealing to those radical intellectuals 
in his intimate circle is, I imagine, the bitterness and vio- 
lence of his autobiographic realism combined with the 
grace and cheerfulness of his faith in America and her “final 
fulfillment.” This, plus the fact that Bulosan often spoke of 
the kinship he felt with many American writers, made it 
both inspirational and flattering to have Bulosan make 
common cause with them. Bulosan, in turn, needed these 
comrades for moral and practical support, for, in a way, his 
literacy and political involvements must have put a dis- 
tance between himself and his fellow Filipino-Americans. 
In this, his situation is analogous to Asian-American writers 
today, trying to revive the literature of their people, yet 
separated from kith and kin by virtue of age, education, 
and politics. 

But right now I want to go back a number of decades to 
an earlier period, before the need to assimilate had led to 
the stunting of Asian-American culture. 


Once Upon a Time 


The 1890s seem to be the point when we have records of 
cultural life and creations beginning to surface, not that 
things were not necessarily happening before that date. 
Frank Chin, playwright and one-man-band for drumming 
up forgotten Asian-American culture and speeding up the 
tempo of current cultural work, has apparently discovered 
an 1875 Chinese-American play performed to Chinamen 
in many mining towns out West. 


Ican only get a glimpse of what kind of cultural commun- 
ity existed in the Chinatowns and Japantowns of the 1890s. 
Sui Sin Fah was writing stories of the sorrows and hopes of 
the bachelor-society of Chinatown. The Japanese 
community of San Francisco had the whole class spectrum 
represented, and manual labor was common to all. I ima- 
gine many a day-laborer, farm hand, houseboy or gardener 


eames 


was also journalist, writer, artist, radical or religious leader 
as well. 

It appears that the Nihon-machi of San Francisco sup- 
ported many little and often short-lived newspapers, maga- 
zines, printshops and other such ventures in the 1890s. The 
only history I have run across or heard about of the Japan- 
ese-American press is the one by Shakuma Washizu in an 
account written on the occasion of the seven-thousandth is- 
sue of his paper The Japanese American News around 
1920.(10) Washizu’s recollections of his early years in San 
Francisco and in the newspaper business give a tantalizing 
view of my grandparents’ generation and one that did not 
survive in my family’s memory banks. Washizu mentions 
the fellowship of half-grown boys and men in exile from 
Japan — Liberals, Radicals and also black-sheep of respec- 
table families — all mixed up together in San Francisco, 
sharing food, money, print type, etc. (Needless to say, by 
Washizu’s account, it was a man’s world.) 


Let me tell you my impression of the distinguished editor, Mr. Na- 
gai, when I called upon him shortly after my arrival . . . The editor 
talked with me while working at the printing press, his hands all 
black with ink. His unshaved face and shabby dress gave me the im- 
pression of a tramp .... He remarked that ‘in this country every- 
body works, even a President of the country had been a day labor- 
er 

After this interim I went up to the San Francisco Jiji (Chronicle) 
... I stepped into the editorial office and found Mr. Sawaki Sa- 
buro ... leaning on the desk translating a dime novel ... . They 
were issuing some 130 copies, with 80 paid subscribers . . . In the 
winter of 1894, Yone Noguchi (the poet), after wandering around 
the country, rolled into the newspaper office. He handled the circu- 
lation of the paper. At that time the editor was the only member of 
the staff who worked full time. The others worked part of their time 
as schoolboys, day laborers, and what not, washing dishes and 
other things.(11) 


Washizu went on to do a few other projects with Yone No- 
guchi and others. Together they edited a bi-monthly maga- 
zine The Orient for which, Washizu says, ‘““Yone wrote un- 
intelligible prose and mistranslations from American 
literary works.” With Noguchi and “practically all the best 
men of the press circle in San Francisco,” Washizu edited 
the first (and only?) Japanese-American humor magazine, 
Agohazushi (Open the Jaws). 

Incidentally, it was Yone Noguchi who became an inspir- 
ation to Carlos Bulosan years later in the Los Angeles 
Public Library: 


Was there an Oriental without education who had become a writer 
in America?. . . [ransacked the library, read biographies omnivor- 
ously, tried to study other languages. Then I came upon the very 
man — Yone Noguchi! A Japanese houseboy in the home of Joa- 
chim Miller, the poet, who became the first poet of his race to write 
in the English language. Here at last was an ideal.(12) 


Actually, Noguchi was a university graduate and on a 
world-trip to broaden his horizons. In truth, each genera- 
tion of Asian-American writers must rediscover its pre- 
decessor in the public libraries and junk bookshops of Am- 
erica. 


The Rorschach View 


A constant theme in Asian-American literature, at least 
until the present generation, is a running commentary on 
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our lives with one another: parent with child, wife with 
husband, shopkeeper with customers, picture, brides, out- 
casts, jesters, fakes, seers, losers, philosophers. We see 
lives gone astray, moments of triumph, tragedy, evil, con- 
formity, and defiance. And I don’t know about other immi- 
grant or “ethnic” literature, but women’s novels are the 
only other place I have found where madness, oddness, in- 
sanity play such a big part as they do in Asian-American 
storytelling. In the hands of the storyteller, insanity may 
become the wisest course and an act of true cultural crea- 
tivity. 

Back in the real (?) world it was called social pathology. 
William Caudill and George DeVos turned a scientific eye 
to ‘A Quantitative Rorschach Assessment of Maladjust- 
ment and Rigidity in Acculturating Japanese Ameri- 
cans.”(13) The Japanese-American community became a 
favored population for study by social scientists both dur- 
ing ‘‘internment” and in the ‘‘resettlement’’ period. Soci- 
ologists traced generation conflict and socialization, an- 
thropologists went after cultural conflict, psychologists dis- 
sected mental health, and political scientists studied the 
body politic. Great pickings for all. The pre-war commun- 
ities which had resolved or at least hidden such problems 
from alien eyes no longer existed. 

In a study with the remarkable title “‘An Aging Issei Anti- 
cipates Rejection,” we meet the case of a man caught in a 
veritable cuckoo’s nest. The patient is presented as suicidal 
and paranoid. ‘ 


He began to fear that all his possessions would be confiscated and 
that his immediate family would be left to starve. Prior to hospital 
ization (1956) [his] fears and suspicions became progressively 
worse, and he talked constantly of the FBI being after him. He was 
suspicious of everyone, believing that the telephone had been 
tapped, that the house was wired, and that he was watched and 
spied upon twenty-four hours a day .... 


Thus, this nuisance of a man is judged insane because, after 
a period (WW II) during which he was in fact deprived of 
his property, watched, spied upon and persecuted, he per- 
sists in thinking himself deprived of his property, spied 
upon and persecuted. The study concludes: 


His paranoid symptoms may reflect a striving to regain a lost rela- 

tionship with some object, possibly a father symbol. His delusions 

regarding the government may serve the further purpose of protect- 

ing him from passive-homosexual temptation, originating in his in- 
fantile attitude toward his father....” 

—Trent E. Bessent, “An Aging Issei Anticipates 

Rejection” in Clinical Studies in Culture Conflict 

Georgine H. Seward, ed. New York: Ronald 

Press, 1958, pp. 316-334. 


Actually, there were voices within the community who 
had long preached the path to success, respectability and 
happiness through the all-American family — i.e. “good 
object relationships.” Someone who preached this message 
in his ministrations and in many books (published in Japan) 
was Kan’ichi Niisato. His own life a tale of unspeakable cal- 
amities, he threw himself into community social work. In 
his one English book, Nisei Tragedy (1937), he painted a 
desperate panorama of youth caught between the “mael- 
strom of vice” in the world and the degeneracy and mater- 
ialism in their parents: 


Now in my belief the reason nisei seek pleasure and companion- 
ship outside of home is because their own homes are not livable, 
being as a rule cold, silent and thoroughly unhomelike. The parents 
are absorbed in an endless pursuit of mythical wealth that they 
neglect their children . . . . They think they have done their duty to 
their children by supplying them with food, clothing and sending 
them to school.(14) 


This “‘tragedy” is not uniquely Issei or Nisei. The struggle 
between parents and children and the predictable exhorta- 
tion to enrich and intensify family life are common to the 
period. The danger in these simple-minded exhortations, 
whether from the coldly clinical DeVos, Caudill and Bes- 
sent or from plain-spoken but kindly Rev. Niisato, is that 
they see in Asian-American life and culture only social 
pathology and tragedy. Gloom and Doom. If things are 
really this grim, maybe the best we can hope for is Charlie 
Chan, Chop Suey, Anna May Wong, Tempura Huts, Kung 
Fu, and Cherry Blossom Festivals. 


“The Tapestry of Suffering and Hope” 


In truth, things were unspeakably worse and infinitely 
better. Our poets and story-tellers have known this and ina 
conversation across the generations, Bulosan, Mori, Chu, 
Yamamoto and the rest speak to themselves and us of pain, 
danger in this path, safety in that course, happiness perhaps 
over there. Since the 1930s, Toshio Mori, for one, has faith- 
fully fashioned “the tapestry of suffering and hope.”’(15) 
Or, as Hisaye Yamamoto — herself a queen of the short 
story in Asian-American literature — said of Mori: “No 
one else has kept this account of our lives, in fiction and in 
personal essay, in such detail, with such compassion.” 

Yamamoto states that Mori wanted “‘to explain Japanese 
America to the white reading public.” This is a familiar 
bind for anyone writing from within a special community. 
Again, I think Farrouk Dhondy put it well: 


If yow’re a black writer in Britain and write about what you know, 
it is inevitable that culture and its clash are seen as your central 
thematic material. No good protesting that that was not what you 
meant atall....If you are a black writer, you can’t escape being 
seen... das someone whowwill explain blacks to whites . . . dispell- 
ing prejudice by selling sweetness.”(16) 


Unless floating in a thick literary ethnic soup, as once New 
York’s Yiddish writers were, it is hard for ethnic writers to 
avoid this role of spokesperson in the publishing world. 
Mori may see himself on one level as such a spokesperson, 
but always on his own terms with no trace of the model 
“middleman” making it in the Big White Cult. In fact, in all 
the stories, novels, essays hardly a single outsider intrudes 
into the scenario except in cameo spots. 

The Asian-American writers who came of age in the 
1930s and 1940s somehow found the inspiration and en- 
ergy to turn out manuscripts and hustle for publication 
through the turmoil and hardship of those two decades. 
How many more works must wait hidden in file cabinets 
and trunks? You can lose yourself in the world these stories 
tell of. And if you are my age, you find your memory prod- 
ded to yield up forgotten fragments of conversations, argu- 
ments, gossip overheard in childhood. But beyond the per- 
sonal rewards, this literature records the cultural tenacity 
of Asian America which grew out of and despite their social 
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history. In the case of the Japanese-Americans, their litera- 
ture is the only lasting link between the solid pre-World 
War II communities and the scattered remnants of today. 
Thus, each piece of writing which does reach print has the 
intensity that comes when a writer must condense and puri- 
fy a lifetime of material and get it down right, in case the 
chance never comes again. This sense of urgency is appar- 
ent ina letter novelist John Okada wrote to his publisher: 


I feel.an urgency to write of the Japanese in the United States for 
the Issei, are rapidly vanishing .... Only in fiction can the hopes 
and fears and joys and sorrows of people be . . . recorded. Provid- 
ing my efforts are unsuccessful, I pray equally fervently that there 
is another like myself who is creating a similar work which will find 
its way into publication. 


As a matter of record, Okada did not live to see this novel 
on the Issei published, and the manuscript was lost to us. 
Much of the care and concern of Asian-American cultur- 
al activists is devoted to making sure that no more manu- 
scripts are lost to oblivion. But cultural oblivion is not the 
only issue. What the writers of today are fighting is the 
long-standing type-casting of Asian-Americans as villains, 
jesters and sages in the greater American melodrama. 


“Come See Woks Cooking” 


THIS WEEK AT SATTLERS ... VICTOR SEN YUNG, 
OTHERWISE FAMED AS HOP SING, THE CHINESE 
COOK OF TELEVISION’S CLASSIC WESTERN, ‘BO- 
NANZA,’ WILL BE SHARING HIS CULINARY ARTS 
WITH YOU AT SATTLER’S . ... MR. YUNG IS FONDLY 
REMEMBERED AS THE NUMBER TWO SON IN 24 
CHARLIE CHAN MOVIES, AND HE ALSO PLAYED 
COUSIN CHARLIE IN ‘BACHELOR FATHER.’ STEP- 
PING OUT OF HIS MOVIE PERSONA, MR. YUNG HAS 
WRITTEN A GOURMET COOKBOOK ENTITLED ‘THE 
GREAT WOK COOKBOOK.’ SEE HIM IN ACTION ... 
PREPARING ‘SHRIMP PUFFS’ ALONG WITH OTHER 
ORIENTAL DELICACIES. WATCH HOP SING’S 
WOKERY MAGIC.” 
— Buffalo Evening News 
Tuesday, October 9, 1979 


Woks Cooking? A Melting Pot? No, a Crock Pot about to 
explode! Hop Sing is a lot of laughs, and I hope he laughs all 
the way to the bank. But this long-standing Asian-Ameri- 
can travelling sideshow, featuring cherry blossoms, cook- 
books, and Confucius say, is what taunts the new genera- 
tion of Asian-American writers. So, too, from an avant 
garde direction, much of the Christianized Zen taken up by 
the Beats of the 1950s. All this is the Orientalism that Ed- 
ward Said preaches against in his recent book, alas. In a 
lighter vein, it’s a Japanese export, but perhaps in a pan- 
Asian-American spirit, Hop Sing/Victor Sen Yung could 
work a little zen into his show, stir-fry a Yin and Yang com- 
bination plate, then slip into the Lotus position while the 
sprouts sizzle. The possibilities are endless. 

Fears circulate that Asian-Americans are dying out, what 
with intermarriage, selling out and passing for white. But I 


have a vision of a never-ending yellow peril. After all, one 
third of all Asian-Americans have landed since 1965. We 
come as coolies, field hands, picture brides, war brides, ex- 
change students, refugees, boat people — the yellow 
hoardes. As Momoko Iko writes in ‘‘And There Are Stor- 
ies, There Are Stories,” “It ain’t the end, babes, it’s the be- 
ginning.” This is a sentiment that many may share, even 
those who are forever falling between movements: con- 
sidered too much the “honorary ayran”’ for the civil rights 
movement, too old for the youth culture, too reclusive for 
the women’s movement, too jaded to be “third world,” and 
too feminist for an Asian-American movement with an all- 
too-familiar preoccupation with “manhood.” 
But in 1977 a rambling, talking-blues poem by Lawson 
Inada, “Japanese Geometry” (1974) made me risk my first 
"fan letter. In Kung-Fu Lawson in a wild spree goes ca- 
reening around Eureka, stopping in bars where the Viet- 
nam War is on the tube, the Korean War on the re-runs, 
turning up relics of concentration camp-reservations, 
meeting kindred spirits and against all odds celebrating sur- 
vival, wisdom and patience. Since then, word has come of 
_an amazing happening underway on the West Coast: Jap- 
anese, Chinese, Filipinos, Koreans — old folks, young 
toughs, professors and housewives — roaring up and down 
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from Seattle to San Jose for conferences, potlucks and cele- 
brations. “It ain’t the end, babes, it’s the beginning.”’ 
Edith Hoshino 


(1) Lawson Fusao Inada, Frank Chin, Momoko Iko, Shawn Wong, Rich- 
ard Oyama, George Leong, Mei Mei Brussenberge, Janice Mirikitani, 
Nellie Wong are some of the most active in this new generation of writers. 

(2) America is in the Heart. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1973 (original copyright 1943), p. 188. 

(3) in E. San Juan, Jr. “Introduction” to “Selected Writings of Carlos 
Bulosan,” Amerasia Journal Vol. 6, No. 1 (1979), p. 10. 
ise Bulosan, “Man Against the World,” Amerasia Journal, op. cit., p. 

(5) America is in the Heart, p. 293. 

(6) ibid., pp. 292-293. 

(7) E. San Juan, Jr., op. cit., p. 8. 

(8) Farrukh Dhondy, “The Black Writer in Britain,” Race Today, May/ 
June, 1979, p. 67. 

(9) Al Young, Melus, Vol. 5, No. 4, (Winter 1978), p. 41. 

(10) Translated in Robert Park, The Immigrant Press and Its Control, 
New York: Harper, 1922, pp. 280-286. 

(11) Park, op. cit., p. 280. 

(12) America is in the Heart, p. 265. 

(13) Genetic Psychology Monographs 52 (1955), pp. 51-87. 

(14) Niisato, Nisei Tragedy Tokyo: Shimposha, 1937. 

(15) Paul Buhle, “Yiddish Socialism,” Cultural Correspondence nos. 6-7 
(1978), p. 28. 

(16) Dhondy, p. 69. 


Dario MORA 


Pulpsters oithe 70s 


Despite television and the movies, the 
pulp novel remains. Partly because you can 
read a apaerback in the subway or bus like 
a newspaper, pick it up again to ease into 
dreams, fill a cold or bluesy afternoon, drop 
off the sleep looking at the words. Partly 
because it reaches special audiences, and 
with an intimacy that simulated 
video-audio events don’t permit. Partly be- 
cause written words still have a power of 
image-evocation, and not for the intellec- 
tuals only. 


Lately I’ve been digging at the taproots 
of American popular literary culture, in the 
19th century fiction writers who helped 
create the mass audience outside High Cul- 
ture. If American has been a civilization 
that cannot realize itself and may very well 
destroy the world in trying: a country 
where, as F.O. Mathiesson said, the divi- 
sion between intellectual (or artist) and 
mass seems hopelessly great, the fault does 
not lie with the pulp scribblers. From the 
first wave of popular women’s novels in the 
1840s-50s through Uncle Tom’s Cabin to 
the 1880s-90s Utopias and immigrants’ 
own non-English language literature, there 
existed a phenomenal if inconsistent demo- 
cratic and radical strain, with a will to over- 
come the businessman’s hegemony in favor 
of an organic community. We forget too 
easily that the classics by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Edward Bellamy were two of 
the three best-selling American books of 
the century (the third, Ben Hur, featured a 
heroine based on the model of a leading 
socialistic temperance advocate). We have 
never heard of their many fellow-writers 
who added, to the progressive reform spir- 
it, weird strains of Science Fiction-like ex- 


THE ART OF CONJURING UNVEILED. 


pectations and Biblical denunciations of the 
soul-corruption that capitalism brings. All 
this has been outside the pantheon of Of- 

. ficial Literature, just as Nelson Algrem’s 
revelations of Chicago were banned from 
that city’s libraries: too much truth and not 
enough “‘Kulcha.”’ 

This literature has its own story to tell, an 
agonized depiction of the popular mind 
seeking without success to comprehend 
and turn around the events of the time. The 
vast women’s writing focussed on the po- 
tential of their sex, the strength of character 
which might break the bonds and finally as- 
sert itself in man’s world. The more radical 
men’s writing, from Ricardian Socialist 
George Lippard’s catastrophic predictions 
for corrupted American society in the 
1840s-50s to Ignatius Donnelly’s 1890s 
vision of a nation destroyed by its greedy 
moneybags and degraded workers, offered 


_few hopes that the sickness can be. 


over-come. In the chaotic social setting, 
only rarely could native-born men confi- 
dently see the rebirth of community. 


The resolution, if it exists at all, has sev- 
eral possible courses. Woman may herself 
civilize her surroundings, as Edward Bel- 
lamy hints and the women writers of the 
late 19th century argued eloquently. The 
more integrated and porletarianized immi- 
grant communities could provide an ex- 
ample to the rest of the nation and lead the 
way to European-style socialism, as Marx- 
ists from the 1870s to the 1940s believed 
they found in the most eloquent of their 
fiction. Or there might be some other possi- 
bility — Edgar Allen Poe hinted at it in his 
last work, Eureka, and mystics from the 
Spiritualists through the socialist writers of 
Science Fiction have continually brought it 
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up — outside the present consciousness of 
humankind. 

A century later, things have changed less 
than one might otherwise imagine. The 
finest, the most productive of the radical 
writers remain in a certain sense sub-rosa. 
In spite of friendly reviews in mainstream 
publications, prizes in their fields, National 
Book Award and PBS adaptation of Lathe 
of Heaven for LeGuin, a Hollywood con 
tract for Piercy’s Vida, these are definitely 
people On the Outside, and not only be- 
cause of their political views. They are 
tainted by their origins, by their methods of 
bringing a critique to bear on the society: 
they are not artsy like Pynchon, mordant 
for the sake of effect like Didion; they 
never sought Radical Chic when it was in, 
and have retained their outlook under the 
worst political conditions. 

In a more important sense, they continue 
both the dilemma and the possible alterna- 
tives that their pulpster predecessors laid 
out. If Marge Piercy is modern in her treat- 
ment of social-sexual contradictions, she is 
also unquestionably the archetypal Wo- 
man Writer scratching out a living by her 
craft and making of it a picture of women 
scarred and embittered but no less beauti- 
ful. If change can come, it is because the sig- 
nificance of sex is recognized no less than 
that of class, or race, because humans have 
cometogether in their political and 
personal lives to end the intolerable. Dick 
is the Catastrophist, who might hope for 
the best but can see nothing beyond blind 
warfare and further degradation of the in- 
dividual. LeGuin and Reed are practicing a 
different magic, yet inextricably related. If 
they are, for me, our greatest popular writ- 
ers, it is because they have found — each in 


their own way — the means to get inside 
the civilization by going outside its assump- 
tions. Has there been a better Utopian 
novel than The Disposessed since News 
From Nowhere? Has any writer reached 
further into the fabric of popular culture, 


turned eras inside out and shook all the 
pockets bare, more effectively than [sh- 
mael Reed in Mumbo Jumbo? Has, finally, 
any screenplay or television author, any 
critic or scholar, more thoroughly blasted 
the warmed-over Socialist Realism with a 


vision of revolutionary change more potent 
and more dialectical? 

This is wisdom off the drugstore racks. 
And where else would you expect it? 


Paul Buhle 


PHEGIP-K, DICK 


Death is Dick’s friend. It supplies him 
with his germs of inspiration. 


The basic thing that motivates me is that I 
have met people in my life who I knew de- 
served to be immortalized, and the best I 
could do — couldn’t guarantee them im- 
mortality, but I could guarantee them an 
audience of maybe 100,000. Especially I 
like to write about people who have died, 
whose actual lifetimes are over with, and 
who linger on, say, only in my mind and 
the minds of a few other people. I happen 
to be the only one who can write them 
down, and get their speech patterns down, 
and record incidents of great nobility and 
heroism which they have shown under 
very arduous conditions . . . and leave that 
as a permanent or semipermanent trace in 
the stratum of society in which we live. 


This elegiac thrust is at the basic of Dick’s 
art. His characters live in our collective 
memory. They speak to us. We feel as we 
have met them. 

In what stratum of society does he seek 
to leave his traces? At first sight, this strat- 
um is the SF community, and indeed he 
takes his place as a master there. Dick start- 
ed from fandom as a letter hack, and was 
given his first break by Horace Gold’s Gal- 
axy. SF, at the time Dick turned pro, was 
incorporating both concerns and personnel 
(Fred Pohl, for example) from Madison 
Avenue, and the hidden persuaders theme 
runs through the work of that period and 
through Dick’s SF work from that day to 
this. His first novel, Solar Lottery, pictures 
a world of conspicuous consumption where 
the state is run like a game-show. The Man 
Who Japed concerns a piece of “japery” 
perpetrated by the head of Moral Reclam- 
ation, the glorified ad agency which runs 
the world. Dick is a master of social science 
fiction. 

At the level of technique, Dick is also a 
master speedwriter. He typically sets up an 
interlocking set of premises early in the 
story, then gives his germinative characters 
the ball and lets them run with it. The re- 
sults are good. The hypersensitive Damon 
Knight gave Solar Lottery unqualified 
praise: 


Dick states his premises and then puts 
away his maps and charts for good. [He 
catches] the bare nerves and tautness of 
our own society at its worst and puts it on 
paper so you can hear, feel and smellit. 


Dick’s Hugo winner, Man in the High 
Castle (1962), kicks speedwriting to a 
whole new plane. MHC was composed by 
letting the I Ching decide the plot where 
Dick couldn’t. Breton advises “‘put your 
trust in the inexhaustible nature of the mur- 
mur.” In MHC, the murmur of the speed- 
writer’s unconscious association is objecti- 
fied in the spontaneity of the 87 yarrow 
stalks. And Dick was right to trust the ora- 
cle as orator. The novel is the best treat- 
ment of a theme Dick comes back to again 
and again: the fascist state. 


Maybe that’s it [Juliana] thought as she put 
the magazine back on the rack. The Nazis 
have no sense of humor, so why should 
they want TV? Anyhow, they killed off 
most of the great comedians. Because most 
of them were Jewish. In fact, she realized 
they killed off most of the entertainment 
field. 1 wonder how Hope gets away with 
what he says . . . Like the joke about Gor- 
ing. The one where Goring buys Rome and 
has it shipped up to his mountain retreat 
and then set up again. And revives Chris- 
tianity so his lions will have something to... 


Goring, by the way, is not a misprint. It is 
one of the little details which indicate MHC 
is an alternate world story — one where the 
Nazis won World War II. 

The theme of the fascist state derives 
from authentic conviction on Dick’s part. 
Dick’s treatment of the fascist state raises 
the hidden persuaders theme to a higher 
power. But this theme is also very useful to 
to Dick as a speedwriter. In the twelve day 
rush toward a finished novel, an all-power- 
ful, arbitrary evil state comes in handy 
again and again at crucial plot junctures — 
its very arbitrariness being, for the writer 
temporarily blocked, a measure of its 
usefulness. For Dick, the fascist state func- 
tions as what Henry James calls a ficelle — 
one of those interesting chararcters whose 
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function it is to forward the plot and let the 
germinative characters unfold 
themselves. Dick thus makes his early 
mark as a social science fiction writer via 
the typicality of his characters, his plotti 
ness, and the warp and weft of his 
multicolored Fascist background. He 
achieves his status with a superb command 
of SF’s technical resources. But Dick means 
to leave his traces in a second stratum of 
society. He means to be judged within the 
milieu which gives him his germs, as well as 
that milieu which is his market. He remarks 
that he wishes these people would judge 
him, even though they probably don’t pick 
up books at all. Around 1964, this “noble,” 
‘heroic’? community changed both the 
character of his inspiration, and the nature 
ofhis plots. In 1977, the need to speak to 
this communicty led Dick, in A Scanner 
Darkly, to abondon SF altogether. 

What happened to Dick, as a Marin 
county resident in 1964, was LSD. 1964 
was his miracle year. In saw Martian Time 
Slip, Three Sitgmata of Palmer Eldritch, 
Penultimate Truth, and Clans of the Al- 
phane’s Moon. Each of these works is 
marked by a strong family resemblance to 
all the others. The germinative material of 
each clearly derives from the “‘transper- 
sonal experiences characteristic of Grov’s 
“psycholytic therapy:”” a therapy where 
the key of LSD opened many minds. 


Here enters our second, little death. The 
Three Stigmata of Palmer Eldritch shows 
the effects of the acid test most clearly. 
3SPE is an ad agency novel with a plus. The 
sun is heating up. Earth is becoming unlive- 
able. The UN is forcing emigration’ to 
Mars. Force is needed because Mars is un- 
livable, too. In their “hovels,’’ the colonists 
spend their time building “layouts,” doll- 
sized replicas of Earth. Via the “‘transsub-- 
stantiation” drug, Can-D [read (LS)D], 
they leave their bodies and reincarnate 
themselves in “Perky Pat” and “Dick,” the 
two dolls who live in the perpetual, earthly 
weekend of the layouts. (Mattel’s Barbie 
and Ken dolls must have been Dick’s inspir- 
ation here.) For a few minutes, the colonists 


can gaze on Terra again. The hero, Barney 
Mayerson, works for the ad agency which 
markets the dolls, the layout components, 
and — illegally — Can-D. Into this cozy ar- 
rangement enters Palmer Eldritch, 
interplanetary industrialist, marketing his 
own out-of-body drug, Chew-Z. Can-D 
wears off; Chew-Z does not. Eldritch’s 
slogan: “God promises eternal life; we can 


deliver it.”” Mayerson is inveigeled by his | 


agency into taking Chew-Z asa test subject. 

_ Gradually, it dawns on Mayerson that the 
Chew-Z user can never find his way to his 
own body and “real” time again. In fact, all 
Chew-Z users begin to turn into Eldritch 
himself. (This is, in fact, a typical reaction 

of the naive user of LSD: “they’re all on 
it.”’ So is the ego death which lies at the 
heart of the novel’s experience. At one 
point, Mayerson becomes Mars — Grov’s 
“planetary consciousness.”) The world 
becomes a bundle of sensations tied 
together in one mine: Palmer Eldritch’s. 
They chew; he chooses. 3SP has the sweaty 
palms and “acid” stomach of a using world. 
Grey flannel werewolf: meet Tiny Doctor 
J ties leas Repy : 

It’s a long way from 1964. LSD, like the 
coinage, can be dated by its purity. From 
Sandoz to those formaldehyde-filled little 
yellow barrels what a falling off was there 
for the experienced taster! From Neal Cas- 
sady juggling his steel mallet to the coarse 
gibes and stark: gibberish of the decade’s 
finest _ political journalist, Dr. Hunter 
Thompson, the adulteration of LSD ran 
parallel to the sophistication and decay of 
the counterculture. Yet surely the acid test, 
as a sacrament and conversion experience, 
was at the heart of that diverse grouping of 
nuclei and trends. Even the Weathermen 
tried to use it to dope out the latter-day 
Pinkertons among them: But the trouba- 
dours of the “me decade”’ sang: 


now your patrons have all 
left you in the red 

your low rent friends are dead 
life can be very strange 

all those dayglo freaks 

who used to paint the face 
they’ve joined the human race 
some things will never change 


Thus Steely Dan on the demise of Owsley 
and the merry pranksters. Only nuclei of an 
exceptional toughness — the Grateful 
Dead, the Hell’s Angels, the Whole Earth- 
er’s — survived this trend. The light had 
failed. For many, the locked briefcase and 
bloody stumps of the Haight’s last days 
were all the “further” there ever was. This, 
then, is our third death. A Scanner Darkly 
partakes of the disillusion which followed 
in the counterculture’s wake. 

A Scanner Darkly is cast in the form of a 
detective novel. The nero, a narc, is posing 
as an ordinary salesman in a Blue Chip 
stamp redemption center in L.A. “Fred” is 


assigned to record his own movements (as 
well as those of his circle of friends) with a 
“scanner,” or holographic bugging device. 
One of the attractions of the book is the au- 
thenticity of Fred’s circle. The problem 
Fred has is that he must edit these conversa- 
tions down to present his film to his super- 
iors. When he does this, he must edit him- 
self out (but creatively, selectively, so as 
not to give the editor away). He must do 


this because the agency avoids penetration , 


by having no one of its operatives know the 
_ identity of any other. Under the intolerable 
strain of editing himself out of his own life- 
movie, he begins to take the period’s drug 
of choice, Substance D. Substance D, while 
giving relief, has the side effect of eroding 
his corpus callosum, thus separating his 
right brain from his left. While his personal- 
ity is being split, it also is also being pulled 
back and forth between the two lobes, due 
to the mental contortions he must undergo 
in the editing process. His mental censor 
helpfully conceals all traces of these 


changes from his consciousness, even ren- 
dering his hallucinations faithfully in the 
holos as he watches them, thus putting him 
beyond all help. After his personality 
destructs, it is brought back to the 
vegetable level at a fascistic Synanon-type 
therapy clinic. “Bruce,” as he is re-named, 
doing fieldwork as therapy, conceals a little 
blue flower in his shoe. 


Bruce saw only the flat of Donald’s hand 
barring the light, and he stared at it a thou- 
sand years. It locked, it had locked; it will 
lock for him, forever for dead eyes outside 
time; eyes that could not look away and a 
hand that could not move away. Time 
ceased as the eyes glazed and the universe 
jelled along with him, at least for him, 
froze over for him and his understanding, 
as its inertness became complete. There 
was nothing left to happen. 

“Back to work, Bruce,” Donald, the ex- 
ecutive director, said. 

“I Saw,” Bruce said. He thought, I knew. 
That was it. 


The “‘it” Bruce saw — the little blue flower 
he concealed in his shoe — is the raw ma- 
terial for Substance D. It turns out that the 
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clinic uses its patients to grow the drug 
which had addicted them. ™ 

The most striking thing about ASD is the 
thoroughgoing way it adopts the 
conventions of the detective story. Fred 
sinks from being an agent (a conscious rep- 
resentative of the state) to being a medium. 
These are the two poles of the detective as 
hero before the hardboiled detective story 
(where the latter survives in vestigial form 
in the detective’s return to consciousness as 
a tour de force of technique). The one pole 
is represented by Holmes, the rationalist 
whose case always turns on a disruption of 
cash flow. Sax Rohmer’s Morris Klaw is at 
the other pole. His slogan and theory, 


- “thoughts are things,” let him pluck the 


identity of his antagonist, the least likely 
suspect, out of the ether, every time. By the 
end of ASD, Fred becomes a medium for 
Substance D. Fred is a mouthpiece which 
Substance D says “I am here” to his 
agency. The little blue sprig — concealed 
by a person whose brain readout is so auto- 
matic he cannot look away from a hand 
which covers his eyes — resolves the case. 

As in all detective fiction, the case to be 
solved remains at the compositional center 
of the work. Fred falls from having a case to 
being a case. He has also been someone 
else’s case all along. The stimulus response 
loop — “‘if you love her, bring flowers’? — 
which causes him to pluck the blue flower, 
was implanted by Donna, his girl friend and 
(unknown to him) the federal agent who set 
him up by dealing him his first dose. 

In ASD, death retains its germinating 
force. Its theme is the little death of Sub- 
stance D. Its characters and incidents are 
drawn from the dying counterculture. Su- 
perficially, ASD is in the line of Dick’s best 
SF work. The characters are drawn from 
life, and it has a powerful description of a 
fascist state, written from the inside. But 
the complex web of premises we have 
come to expect from Dick does not 
exist. Furthermore, the book is not speed- 
written. That is why Dick had to adopt the 
conventions of detective fiction to move 
the story forward. In ASD, it’s watching 
oneself that splits one’s personality. In a SF 
story, it would be meeting oneself — via a 
time .travel paradox, cloning, a matter 
transmission screw-up. When Dick 
abandons the premise and speedwriting as 
techniques of production, he abandons SF. 
He himself admits ASD is not SF. It is a de- 
viant work. Why? 

In ASD, Dick is speaking to the commun- 
ity which gave him his germs. The fruit 
which seemed so sweet in 1964 turned sour 
by 1977. At the end of the novel there is a 
list: 


deceased 


To Gaylene 

To Ray deceased 
To Francy permanent psychosis 
To Kathy permanent brain damage 
To Phil permanent pancreatic damage 


The cause? ‘‘The greatest single contribu- 
tion of the counterculture to the American 
way Of life: unbridled use of drugs.” ASD, 
then, is a memorial dedicated to a collec- 
tive memory. This rules out the use of the 
premise as a technique. No disbelief need 
be suspended in SF’s core readership, for 
the book is explicitly about events and real 
people in the past. Belief is demanded, for 
joined to the nature of the book as a mem- 
orial is an equally explicit didactic purpose. 
The message graved on the marble of it is: 
“don’t use.” That is Dick’s message for the 
stratum of society where he hopes to leave 
his traces. 

I think we can see how important it was 
to Dick to get the message of ASD across 
when we remember that to achieve it he 
throws away the techniques that make him 


a great SF writer. This decision is symptom- 
atic of larger problems SF is only beginning 
to face. LSD — for which we can read (Sub- 
stance) D, when we recall the ego death at 
the heart of the LSD experience — is a SF 
premise come true. 

It is a brain frying experience which 
seems to drop from nowhere. Like the le- 
thal JJ 180 in Dick’s Now Wait for Last 
Year, it is a weapon of war loosed upon a ci- 
vilian population. Dick is forced to aban- 
don SF to make his didactic point precisely 
because a moral judgment and a warning 
cannot be conveyed by making this danger 
an imaginary one. J think he succeeds in his 
object; but as fiction, I prefer a work where 
he is in his element. 

In one of his short stories, ‘Breakfast At 
Twilight,” a Dick character hurled into a 


nuclear-war future asks how the calamitous 
outbreak began and is told: 


There wasn’t any point when it be- 
came — this. We fought in Korea. We 
fought in China. In Germany and Yugo- 
slavia and Iran. It spread, farther and far- 
ther. Finally the bombs were falling here. 
It came like the plague. The war grew. It 
didn’t begin. 


This is Dick’s warning. Not to heed it is to 
be complicit with the worst to come. If he 
has made his point, none of the pessimism 
will have been wasted. Ex-Flower Child, 
nihilist or post-Socialist, Dick has shown us 
the way we must not go. 


Sam Hunting 


URSULA-Kr EEGUIN 


Ursula Le Guin is the bearer of a promise 
long hidden in American literature. She is 
the greatest Utopian writer in the English- 
language since William Morris. She has also 
done more than any writer in a generation 
to bring science fiction from the level of a 
“space western” toward a mature and 
meaningful form. She has introduced a 
feminist-ecological critique of Western civ- 
ilization so well constructed and deft that 
few will charge her with propaganda while 
many will find insights they had shunned in 
radical polemics. 


The critical literature on her has grown 
by leaps and bounds, by no means all of it 
the usual effort to stuff creative insights 
into academic pigeonholes. A special issue 
of Science Fiction Review (November, 
1975) and Ursula K. Le Guin, Voyager to 
Inner Lands and to Outer Space edited by 
Joe De Bolt (Kennikat Press, 1979), along 
with her own collection of essays, The Lan- 
guage of the Night: Essays on Fantasy and 
Science Fiction, edited by Susan Wood 
(Putnam’s, 1979) carry the discussion for- 
ward on narrative description and technical 
grounds as far as the average reader will 
want to go. With this material as a given, 
there is more to say about Le Guin as quasi- 
political writer, as feminist revolutionary 
and anthropological-literary emancipator, 
i.é., as a little-used resource of the Left’s 
future potential. 

In content, she has drawn the saddest les- 
son of revolutionary failure in the 19th and 
20th centuries, the strength of our condi- 
tioning over our best interests and even our 
fervent desires. Le Guin’s people are, by 


and large, culturally determined, whether 
they be earthling primitives or technologic- 
ally advanced aliens, oppressor or op- 
pressed. And like the protagonists of The 
Word for World Is Forest, creatures with a 
lustrous dream-life who only in self defense 
smash the invaders — a clear analogy to 
Vietnamese culture — they enter History 
as a tragic circumstance. Once drawn to- 
gether for violence, no matter how valid, 
they have lost a primeval innocence (of 
neolithic Matriarchal culture?) not to be re- 
gained. The universe is a perilous place, 
most of all because we can do so little to 
alter ourselves. 

Not surprisingly, her main protagonists 
are marginal and alienated. Like our 20th 
century cultural heroes — especially in the 
U.S. — they are outsiders in one way or 
another, and for that reason able to see 
what the insiders cannot perceive or under- 
stand. Often they are no better for the 
knowledge they gain; certainly they are no 
happier. But they are an avant-garde, as 
surely as Kerouac’s mad hipsters. They 
speak to us not only because they possess 
the narrative power, but also because they 
represent a fragment of ourselves and of Le 
Guin’s self in a society going down fast. 

If a source of hope exists, it is in the famil- 
iar resource of that avant-garde to make 
the most of its outsideness, to reach beyond 
the everyday in all directions. Sometimes 
as an individual, like the doctor in The 
Word for World Is Forest who suddenly 
realizes his fellow soldiers are torturing 
and enslaving beings more: worthy than 
themselves; sometimes as a collective, like 
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the Odonian.,'Anarchists in The Dispos- 
sessed, who live on a planet apart deter- 
mined to show humankind a better way. 
The cost is heavy. But the alternative price 
for subservience is more degrading and 
self-demolishing. And there are possible 
compensations of an inwardness, a hidden 
knowledge gained or merely glimpsed, 
which makes existence more whole and 
meaningful. As Larry Tifft and Dennis Sul- 
livan say quite eloquently for Le Guin and 
her characters: 


The hope for survival is the ever contin- 
uous breaking down of barriers, never 
pausing, but never pressing revolution. It 
entails continuous change, a never-waver- 
ing commitment to risk, to the negation of 
certainty .... 


What is surrealism’s message, if not to car- 
ry this logic through to its necessary conclu- 
sion, cultural and political transformation, 
abolition of “‘art”’ as a separate sphere and 
embrace of life unreservedly whole? 

In form, Le Guin seeks to return to the 
basis of richer and more universal litera- 
ture than we now possess, the oral cultures 
almost — but not quite — eradicated by 
mass society. In her essays, she has il- 
lumined the fairy tale at the root of fantasy 
literature, journey into the darkness of sub- 
conscious thought. Here right and wrong 
no longer apply in the ordinary sense; and 
the only rule is that the instinct of the ani- 
mals, the animal within us, “‘knows the way 
home,” out of the madness we call civili- 
zation. The dark brother, the shadow soul, 
has not gone away, however much Chris- 


tianity might seek to tame him (or her), and 
industrial society of every ideological 
variety to attach certain standards of 
“progress”’ on each action. By reaching 
back toward pre-Christian and premodern 
fantasy, as she does most clearly in her 
Earthsea Trilogy, Le Guin strives toward 
the poetics of oral culture, Beowulf, the 
Finnish Kalevala or the many lesser- 
known epics. In so doing, she dissolves that 
arch-pretentious bourgeois form, the 
novel, much as Novalis, Breton, and Ish- 
mael Reed have proposed its dissolution in 
the last two centuries: back to story-telling, 
with language as a Shamanistic resource, 
back to the magical power of words to live 
and love rather than merely describing. 


In the name of emancipation, two kinds 
of criticisms can be made. As I have noted 
elsewhere,* Le Guin has been hard-put to 
find the latent potentialities in daily life and 
most especially in the laboring classes 
which have been the basis of most revolu- 
tionary movements. Perhaps she is too 
pessimistic about the fate of the West. Per- 
haps she does not feel on the solid ground 
of her own experience with an earthly, low- 
er-class subject. No one can properly, at 
any rate, ask the fantasy-weaver to be 
responsible for the realistic perception of 
circumstances and prospects: she writes in 
another world. 

More serious is the very control which 
has made her so readable but at the same 
time “literary” in a sense that many pulp 
SF readers find high-toned and aesthetic. 
She made some offhand criticisms of H.P. 
Lovecraft and his work (‘‘an exceptionally, 
almost impeccably, bad writer . . . Deriva- 
tive, inept, and callow extreme 


psychological oddity’) which suggest an 
uncomfortableness with the volcanic, 
obsessive urges which bring many a pulp 
fantasy writer to write days on end before 
falling into a stupor. H.P. Lovecraft, Clark 
Aston Smith, and the early Ray Bradbury 
of October Country are powerful not be- 
cause they are frightening, but because a 
kind of automatic writing pushes them over 
the edge where the litterateur loses control 
and the hysterical ‘‘visionary” takes over. 
One wishes a thousandi times that the in- 


strument panel would go blank in Le Guin’s 
writing, and the nightmares we all possess 
would speak as if unaided. Perhaps it would 
not be coherent? Perhaps. Then again we 
might go to that other country, where vel- 
vet-orange birds whisper that History has 
been only a bad dream, passed in the wink 
of a celestial eye. 

In her most recent work, Le Guin has act- 
ed on one if not the other of these limita- 
tions, and has walked new ground. Mal- 
frena, like Orsinian Tales, is an anti-au- 
thoritarian political gesture with echoes of 
the French Revolution not seen before in 


Le Guin’s writing. She is moving closer, 
one believes, to the hard political questions 
that the most incendiary of anarchists must 
wrestle with in practice, and which the litte- 
rateur avoids by references to the high pur- 
pose of Art. LeGuin means to say things 
and to be heard. The Beginning Place, a 
strangely allegorical work, reminds us 
strangely of the classic pulp, Eugene Sue’s 
Wandering Jew, where the traveler can find 
the end of his road only by meeting the 
woman whom he imagines before meeting 
her. There is eros, more direct and forceful 
than the Le Guin reader expects, and there 
is a stab — not too successful, but honestly 
undertaken — to treat the lives and dreams 
of workaday people of the present. Still 
they seem brutalized and diminished, nar- 
row rather than complex. But they can 
make the leap to freedom of sorts, at least 
freedom of genuine love. 

Whatever the problematic of her work, 
Le Guin is a revelation to our times. The 
keen analyst Lawrence Krader, describing 
the accomplishment of Le Guin’s father 
A.L. Kroeber, remarked that his quest en- 
compassed an organicism beyond the over- 
simplifications of Lewis Henry Morgan, 
Engels and the other 19th century anthro- 
pological writers, beyond the bland plur- 
alism of 20th century academic anthro- 
pology — toward a statement of the whole 
and universal human. Ursula Le Guin has 
continued the search for that human, and 
we are all the richer for it. 


Paul Buhle 


*Seven Days, Apr. 11, 1977 
**Times Literary Supplement, Mar. 26, 1976. 


MARGE PIERCY 


This nation is founded on blood like a city on 
swamps/Yet its dream has been beautiful and 
sometimes just/that now grows brutal and heavy 
as a burned out star 


—Marge Piercy, 
from “A Peaceable Kingdom,” 
in Breaking Camp 


Marge. Our Marge. Reached over the 
heads of literary marketeers to the drug- 
store dreamers, no one more than the 
women who came of age in the Sixties and 
Seventies. And you passed on the message 
of personal revolt, wide as the oceans of 
women’s agony, deep as the untapped re- 
sources for liberation. Roses in your mouth, 


and the night opens up before you an evil 
millennium. The red and yellow glow of 
your eyes searches the universe, but re- 
turns to us again: never lost. 

Your Utopia is not ours. Men and women 
(On the Edge of Time) living communally, 
each in “per” space lone at night. Not 7 or 8 
together in bed for company and warmth? 
This is not communism — a flawed society 
facing enemies, forced to difficult regimen. 
But isn’t there a communism in our 
dreams? Do we ever see over the moun- 
tain, Marge? 

No cosy answers. No cosy relationships, 
especially not between women and men. 
Hope and disillusion and pain in endless 
cycles, and choice becomes the freedom to 
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be diluted by continual use. A New Man for 
the New Woman? Sometimes, almost (in 
Vida). Are we getting closer? 

Heritage of the sixties: too small for a 
world, large enough for one vision, From 
Going Down Fast Chicago to Vida Cam- 
bridge and the Cape, with a stopoff in Man- 
hattan. Buffalo (of Small Changes) a blue- 
collar suburb, and enervating mess. But 
what about the Polish markets where they 
make the butter into lamb-shapes and the 
zoo where the kids and their parents stroll 
on Sundays?. Where are the other towns 
where students and the lumpen proletariat 
haven’t-pushed the factory population off 
the map? What about the television-watch- 
ers who haven’t had their brains dulled, the 


women who listen to Country & Western 
music on the radio and fight in the family to 
make the sixties rhetoric gain some eighties 
reality? What about the revolutionaries 
who hated the War, but never America; 
who got their clothes in Sears instead of 
Bloomingdale’s and drank beer instead of 
French wine? 


_ Then, again. Who will say that Small 
Changes has not done its work? That 
Marge’s poetry has not reached into us with 


words and lines, like the caress of a dagger? 
That she has not (in On the Edge of Time) 
taught the science fiction writers something 
about feminism, and the feminist writers 
something about science fiction? Who will 
deny her steady hand — even if we wish it 
would move closer to the common sources 
of emancipation. 


Can you imagine not having to lie? 
To try, and tell what you feel and want 


till sometimes you can even see 
each other clear and strange 
as a photograph of your hand 


ee) Oe, 


I will never have you 
I am a friend who loves you. 
(from Living In the Open) 


So we way to our friend, sometimes our spiritual 
opponent, always a sister in love. 


Lulu 


ISHMAEL REED 


“I felt like starting up a metaphysical 
bunko squad. America needs one.” —L.R. 


Outside his novelist/poet/editor’s role, 
Ishmael Reed comes off as a bitter man. 
Christian Civilization is definitely his tar- 
get, along with its various lay and ecclesias- 
tical, economic, political and cultural Popes 
(and lackeys). Now and then also Marxists, 
who are seen as an extension of that civili- 
zation. Sometimes, in passing, even femin- 
ists. “Why are you so mean and hard?” he 
asks himself in a 1974 essay, and answers, 
“Because I am an Afro-American male, the 
most exploited and feared class in this 
country.” Actually, he has seen through the 
facts of his personal existence something 
deeper, broader and more intricately politi- 
cal. As he says, he 


went to the University of Buffalo where I 
was imbued with Western culture, myth 
and ideas. I admired Blake and Yeats, 
people who created their own systems, or 
revived their own national cultures. So 
that’s what I wanted to do. When these 
guys call me avant-garde, I’m really only 
using models I learned about in English de- 
partments. I wanted to create a mytholo- 
gy closer tome. . . that’s why I got into Eg- 
yptology and Voodoo . . . Now, if you look 
at The Norton Anthology. which now goes 
from Chaucer to me, I’m the only one in 
there with Egyptian references. Every- 
body else is into European stuff... You 
should’ve read what they used to sav when 
I first came out with these ideas ... 


Reed has made it, by this perspective and 
his skills, as a pulp heavyweight. But not 
widely, at any rate, as the political-cultural 
revolutionary he most profoundly is. Like 
Mark Twain he has a message, but we only 
want to laugh. 

A literary discussion of Reed’s precur- 
sors and ‘‘school” is mostly wasted effort. 
He writes in places about William Wells 


Brown, pioneering nineteenth century au- 
thor of Clothilde and about an obscure sat- 
irist of the 1930s, Vincent McHugh, whose 
Caleb Gatlum’s America (1936) is one of 
the most bizarre interpretations of national 
traditions symbolized in frontier culture. 
The celebration of Harlem nightlife in 
Claude McKay, careful and sympathetic 
observation of Southern Blacks’ magic rit- 
uals in Zora Neale Hurston’s work, the 
philosophical repose in Ralph Ellison’s leg- 
endary account of color and American civ- 
ilization — all these and more are appar- 
ent. But in a more important sense, Reed 
has made literary history out of the scraps 
of popular life which Literature (with a cap- 
ital ‘‘L”’) almost never took seriously; and 
he re-examines them through the pulp liter- 
ary genres, considered in the light of the 
present culture. He has all the power of 
other younger Black humorists who sur- 
faced about the same time, in the late 
1960’s — with Charles Wright’s The Wig 
(1966) as another too little-known example 
of great potential — but went further in 
placing the narrative at the service of some 
larger theoretical scheme, and transform- 
ing large segments into stunning prose 
poems, all the while rolling out the humor 
laugh-for-laugh to a climax. 

His first novel, rree-Lance Pallbearers 
(1967) grew out of Buffalo slum-life to lash 
back at the government poverty programs 
of the 1960s. Horror and humor fuse in de- 
scription of the crew around the President, 
Harry Sam: ‘‘muscle bound and swaggering 
attendants carried hand-shaped bottles . . . 
hooded men with slits for eyes moving their 
shoulders in a seesaw fashion as they carry 
trays and towers and boxes of pink tissues 
....” The hapless Black protagonist, bat- 
tered by whites, by his wife, by his neigh- 
bors and all surrounding circumstances, 
grows unwittingly to revolutionary stature 
as he discovers that the ‘“‘welfare’”’ society 
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cannibalizes the children it can grab. Black 
Nationalism (‘“‘rukkus juice and chitlins’’) 
is, in itself, no answer: its leaders appear in 
line with everybody else for the white table 
scraps. The White Left (who publish Stud- 
ies On the Flank) are only vicariously in- 
volved in the struggle. Nothing less than 
the birth of a new generation — those who 
survive childhood and the collapse of the 
system — hold out any hope. 

With Yellow-Back Radio Broke Down 
(1969) Reed evolved beyond muck-raking. 
In part at least, he already had a premoni- 
tion of the historical reconstruction that 
’seventies America was to undertake. The 
“Yellow Back’”’ was the nineteenth century 
description of pulp literature; Yellow Back 
was the rerun of the Western pulp tale with 
modern stand-ins as well as historical fig- 
ures. Cowboy star Loop Garoo is a “‘con- 
jure man,” a Black magician fighting the 
traditional corrupters (with all their per- 
versities exposed) across time barriers, like 
a Capra film gone mad. Loop’s straight 
counterpart, Bo Shmo, was part of the 
“neo-socialist realist gant” who “‘had a big 
reputation in the thirties,” and complains: 


The trouble with you Loop is that you're 
too abstract ... Crazy dada nigger that’s 
what you are. You are given to fantasy and 
are off in matters of detail. Far out esoteric 
bullshit is where you’re at. Why in those 
suffering books that I write about my old 
neighborhood and how hard it was every 
gumdrop machine is in place while your 
work is a blur and a doodle. I’ll bet you 
can’t create the difference between a Ger- 
man and a redskin. 

What’s your beef with me Bo Shmo, if I 
write circuses? No one said a novel has to 
be one thing. I can be anything it wants to 
be, a vaudeville show, the six o’clock news, 
the mumblings of wild men saddled by de- 
mons. 

All art must be for the end of liberating 
the masses. A landscape is only good when 


it shows the oppressor hanging from a tree. 
Right on! Right on, Bo, the henchmen 


chorused .... 


That’s a measure of what Reed saw himself, 
as a revolutionary, up against. In Yellow 
Back, Garoo wins and gives the hippies 
their paradise to play in while feminist 
Amazonians “preferred to do their own 
thing” and Order generally dissolves into a 
beneficent anarchy of different communi- 
ties with different styles. Reed later com- 
mented that ‘‘when a Black writer experi- 
ments he gets mugged for it.” Irving Howe, 
reviewing Yellow Back, write that it ‘“‘irre- 
sistably” recalled to him “humor columns 
in high school papers” and was close to 
“the commerical cooings of Captain Kan- 
garoo.” Even friendly reviewers com- 
plained of its “gratuitous viciousness,” 
while some young Black revolutionaries 
assailed it as an attack on the Left! 

In 1969 Reed clarified his position and 
laid out a prolegomena for his future work 
in a ‘‘Neo-Hoo Doo Manifesto,” which he 
later described as the closest thing to a 
statement of purpose he was likely to write. 
Here are some excerpts: 


Neo-HooDoo is a “‘Lost American Church” 
updated. Neo-HooDoo is the music of 
James Brown without the lyrics and ads for 
Black Capitalism. Neo-HooDoo is the 8 
basic dances of 19th century New Orleans’ 
Place Congo — the Calinda the Bambou- 
la the Chacta the Babouille the Conjaille 
the Juba the Congo and the VooDoo — 
modernized into the Philly Dog, the Hully 
Gully, the Funky Chicken, the Popcorn, 
the Boogaloo and the dance of the great 
American choreographer Buddy Bradley. 


Neo-HooDoos would rather “shake that 
thing” than be stiff and erect. (There were 
more people performing a Neo-HooDoo 
sacred dance, the Boogaloo, at Wood- 
stock than chanting Hare Krishna .. Hare 
Hare!) All so-called ‘Stéte Front Church- 
es’ and ‘Rock Festivals’ receive their ma- 
trix in the HooDoo rites of Marie Laveau 
conducted at New Orleans’ Lake Ponchar- 
train, and Bayou St John in the 1880s. The 
power of HooDoo challenged the stability 
of civil authority in New Orleans and was 
driven underground where to this day it 
flourishes in the Black ghettos throughout 
the country. That’s why in Ralph Ellison’s 
modern novel Invisible Man New Orleans 
is described as “The Home of Mystery.” 
“Everybody in New Orleans got that 
thing,” Louis Armstrong said once. 


Hoodoo is the strange and beautiful fits” 
the Black slave Tituba gave the children 
of Salem. (Notice the arm waving ecstatic 
females seemingly posessed at the “Pente- 
costal,” “Baptist,” and “Rock Festivals,” 
[all fronts for Neo-HooDoo]). The reason 
that HooDoo isn’t given the credit it de- 
serves in influencing American Culture is 
because the students of that culture both 
“overground” and “underground” are up- 
tight closet Jeho-vah revisionists. They 


would assert the American and East Indian 
and Chinese thing before they would the 
Black thing... 


Neo-HooDoo is sexual, sensual and digs 
the old “heathen” good good loving. An 
Early American HooDoo song says: 


Now lady I ain’t no mill man 
Just the mill man’s son 

But I can do your grinding 
till the mill man comes 


Which doesn’t mean that women are treat- 
ed as ‘sexual toys’ in Neo-HooDoo or as 
one slick Jeho-vah Revisionist recently 
said, “Victims of a raging hormone imbal- 
ance.”’ Neo-HooDoo claims many women 
philosophers and theoreticians which is 
more than ugh religions Christianity and its 
offspring Islam can claim. ..Neo-HooDoo 
identifies with Julia Jackson who stripped 
HooDoo of its oppressive Catholic layer — 
Julia Jackson said when asked the origin 
of the amulets and Talismans in her studio, 
“T make all my own stuff. It saves money 
and it’s as good. People who has to buy 
their stuff ain’t using their heads.” 


Neo-HooDoo is not a church for egotrip- 
ping — it takes its “organization” from 
Haitan VooDoo of which Milo Rigaud 
wrote: 


Unlike other established religions, there is 
no hierarchy of bishops, archbishops, car- 
dinals or a pope in VooDoo. Each oum- 
phor is a law unto itself, following the trad- 
itions of VooDoo but modifying and chang- 
ing the ceremonies and rituals in various 
ways. Secrets of VooDoo. 


Neo-HooDoo believes that every man is an 
artist and every artist a priest. You can 
bring your own creative ideas to Neo-Hoo- 
Doo. Charlie “yardbird (Thoth)” Parker 
is an example of the Neo-HooDoo artist as 
an innovator and improviser. 


In Neo-HooDoo, Christ the landlord deity 
(“render unto Caesar’) is on probation. 
This includes “The Black Christ” and “The 
Hippie Christ.” Neo-HooDoo tells Christ 
to get lost. (Judas Iscariot holds an honor- 
ary degree from Neo-HooDoo.) 


Whereas at the center of Christianity lies 
graveyard the organ-drone and the cross, 
the center of Neo-HooDoo is the drum the 
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ankh and the Dance. So Fine, Barefoot- 
in’, Heard It Through the Grapevine, are 
all Neo-HooDoos.... 


“Political leaders” are merely altar boys 
from Jeho-vah. While the targets of some 
“revolutionaries” are laundromats and 
candy stores, Neo-HooDoo targets are TV 
the museums the symphony halls and 
churches art music and literature depart- 
ments in Christianizing (education I think 
they call it!) universities which propagate 
the Art of Jeho-vah — much Byzantine 
Middle Ages Renaissance painting of Jeho- 
vah’s “500 years of civilization” as Nixon 
put it are Jehovah propaganda. Many 
White revolutionaries can only get togeth- 
er with 3rd world people on the most mun- 
dane “political’’ level because they are 
Jeho-vah’s party and don’t know it. How 
much Black music do so called revolution- 
ary underground radio stations play. On 
the other hand how much Bach... .? 


In a poetic stroke, Reed gave the marvel- 
ous conception of Negritude a distinctly 
American perspective (Reed himself says, 
“‘Neo-HooDoo ain’t Negritude. Neo-Hoo- 
Doo never been to France.’’), And he 
struck harder at Western cultural raditions 
than any of the contemporary Zensters, to 
say nothing of the dour cultureless politi- 
cos. If Levi-Strauss has complained that 
Marxism lacks a steady pivot around which 
the dialectic moves, Reed has claimed to 
find that pivot in an irreducible human po- 
tential for symbiotic-symbolic relation with 
Nature, the “‘New Thang” and the oldest 
thing of all. The combination of this world- 
old perspective and a sense of the special- 
ness of the New World experience gives 
Reed the insight for the most astounding 
combination of humor and _ philosophy 
since Twain’s late writings. He locates and 
retranslates popular materials and thereby 
means to rejoin the latent revolutionary 
aspects of the mass cultural tradition, to 
shake off the confinements of Old World 
writing standards and realize the implica- 
tions for literary forms derived as much 
from movies, television, music and the 
other vibrant influences of our times. 

All this comes home in Mumbo Jumbo 
(1972), Reed’s major ‘“‘theoretical”’ work. 
Reed called it his “straight” book because I 
found it necessary to show people that I 
wasn’t one of these 1960s put on people.” 
As Yellow Back Radio Broke Down was to 
complete the cycle of the Western from 
White racism and pointless violence to 
race-magic and a universal movement of 
events, so Mumbo Jumbo took on the more 
weighty task of sizing up the ‘‘Crank”’ uni- 
versology of mystics from Madame Blavat- 
sky to Erich von Daniken, recast it in the 
shape of the “Neo-HooDoo” mythos, cre- 
ate a collage of revolutionary mythology 
through a specific time period of American 
history. Reed added to his critique by 
laying in drawing and photographs, from 
medieval drawings to 1920s ads for the 


Cotton Club to charts of the number of 
bombs dropped in Vietnam, like the ‘‘illus- 
trations” for Breton’s Nadja or like a crank 
scientific text. 

Reed locates the Great Contraries in 
world history back to the Egyptian dynas- 
ties. On the one side Osiris, leader of the 
“Black mud sound,” friend of sexuality, 
boon to agriculture; on the other Set, who 
rises to dictator but is humiliated because 
he can’t dance. After innumerable plots, 
Moses rose to establish civilized (control- 
led) dancing, a way of meeting the taste of 
the masses without nourishing their spirit. 
His misuse of ancient magical texts was a 
guide to future Western development; and 
he hid the Boo, a Boogie-Woogie equival- 
ent to Lovecraft’s Necronomicon, which 
similarly turns up recurrently, threatening 
to unseat the whole civilization with its 
“accursed” knowledge. Time passed and 
Moses’ distant successors, the Knights Tem- 
plar, got hold of the book: pursued for it, 
they sought to strike up in their gangsterish 
way their share of the power with the Aton- 
ists (Christians) whose coda ends, ‘‘Lord, if 
I can’t dance, no one shall.” Osiris’ succes- 
sors are the purveyors of The Work; their 
constant companions the Mu’tafukah, bo- 
hemian inhabitants of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah and later scenes. 


Reed plunks his forces down in 1920s 


Harlem. Transplanted to the West Indies, 
the force behind Osiris, “Jes Grew,”’ makes 
ominous advances to the North American 
mainland. New Orleans is the natural link 
to the American Black experience, and 
soon the vibrations are being felt across the 
continent. Harding, known to frequent 
Black parties and rumored to have had a 
Black father, comes in as President. Youth 
Culture erupts (‘‘Limbering is the way the 
youngsters recreate themselves while their 
elders declaim they cease and desist from 
this lascivious ‘sinful’ Buggy-Hugging, this 
suggestive bumping and grinding, this wild 
abandoned spooning.”’) The Panic Button is 
hit when news scheduled for suppression 
gets headlines in a leading New York 
paper: “VOODOO GENERAL SUR- 
ROUNDS MARINES AT PORT-AU- 
PRINCE.” While the Knights Templar plot 
against, then with, the Atonists who run the 
country and the police, conjurer Papa La- 
Bas and his Mumbo Jumbo Kathedral con- 
tinue spreading information, making clear 
the powers of similarity and analogy in the 
culture as a whole. 

Some of the most critical moments of the 
novel occur in Reed’s description of what 
he considers appropriate revolutionary ac- 
tivity. While the standard Left piles up 
tracts, pamphlets and manifestoes, the 
Work is done through nursery rhymes and 
science fiction, by activists like Buddy Jack- 
son (“while orators and those affected with 
‘tongues and lungs’ were rapping ds usual, 
he sent a convoy to Peekskill and rescued 


‘Paul from the Crackers’.”) who are close 
to the serious popularization undertaken 
by Marx himself (“Marx came along and re- 
moved what was called the ritualistic para- 
phernalia so that the masses could partici- 
page instead of the few.”’) and set out to re- 
vive a people (American Blacks) in spirit as 
well as in body. These Blacks had had their 
historic sense of humor stolen, had ‘‘fallen 
in love with their own tragedy. Their plays 
were about bitter, raging members of the 
‘nuclear family’ and their counterpart in art 
was exemplified by the contorted, grimac- 
ing, painful social-realist face. Somebody, 
head in hands, sittin on a stoop: ‘Lawd, I’z 
so re-gusted.’ ’’ But how could they be re- 
vived, made to laugh and move in triumph? 
LaBas is a sombre theorist, and Old World 
intellectual. His American followers issue 
their own solutions: : 


You ought to relax. That’s our genius 
here in America. We were dumped 


here on our own without the Book to 
tell us who the loas are, what we call 
spirits were. We made up ourown... 

e Blues, Ragtime, The Work that 
we do is just as good ... If your 
heart’s there, that’s the thing about 
The Work .. . Doing the Work is not 
like taking inventor... 


Or again from the voice of another Ameri- 
can activist 


Americans do not know the names of the 
long and tedious list of deities and rites as 
we know them. Shorthand is what they 
know so well .. . they’ve isolated the un- 
known factor which gives the loas their 
rise ... Ask those people who be shaking 
their tambourines impervious of the ridi- 
cule they receive from Black and White 
Atonists, Europe the ghost rattling its 
chains down the deserted halls of their 
brains ... The dizzying, parodying, pun- 
ning mischievous pre-Joycean style-play of 
your Cakewalking, your Calijda, your 
Min sitety give and take of the ultra-ab- 
surd. 


Ultimately, Jes Grew cannot win in this 
period. The forces of repression are too 
strong. They stop the removal of “primi- 
tive” creations from the Museum of Art 
Detention to their original homes abroad. 
And, when their choices are narrowed, the 
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rulers move to create the Depression, “a 
controlled panic ... our Panic.” Yet the 
Work cannot be destroyed: shut down pub- 
licly by the police, ‘‘it will find a home in a 
band on the Apollo stage, in the store 
fronts; and there will always be those who 
will risk the uninformed amusement of 
their contemporaries by resurrecting what 
we stood for.” It is finally the Rhythm of the 
universe with ‘“‘no end and no beginning.” 


Methodologically, Reed confirmed his 
sweep past the internal controls of the 
novel as bourgeois art form. He claimed 
“automatic” writing and voices, psychic 
entities in touch consonant with Black tra- 
ditions. But the critics seemed almost not to 
notice. Mumbo Jumbo gave Reed new liter- 
ary recognition: front page on the New 
York Times Book Review section, friendly 
notices in the New York Review of Books 
and elsewhere. But there is no evidence 
that the historic-political content was taken 
as any but a particularly well-written 
example of Black ranting. (A Saturday Re- 
view article put it plainly: ‘“‘with their bub- 
bling imagination and sportive prose, his 
books can be enjoyed independently of 
their rather silly ideas.”) I have summar- 
ized at length because the very opposite 
seems evident: line the nineteenth century 
Realist classics that no one would dream of 
considering politically irrelevant, Mumbo 
Jumbo is essentially a political text. Its 
message is the supreme literary effort thus 
far in science fiction or elsewhere to take 
account of the booming crank universology 
(whose mainstream contains, as ever, dan- 
gerous racist elements that can only be 
combatted imaginatively), and it speaks fi- 
nally to more than specific incident or spe- 
cific race. 

Reed’s recent work extends his conquest 
of the popular genres. The Last Days of 
Louisiana Red (1974) is essentially a detec- 
tive story. The Work has become The Busi- 
ness, a West Coast Gumbo Works which re- 
turns to the pre-modern secrets of medicine 
and mental sickness of American Blacks. 
Reed cuts in and out again with his brilliant 
popular culture imagery: Cab Calloway’s 
“Minnie the Moocher” (immortalized on 
film in a haunting Max Fleischer cartoon of 
the early 1930s) becomes a portentous 
text, giving away clues to the betrayers of 
the Work; Amos and Andy are made into 
archtypes of industriousness and laziness, 
both as defined by the white world. Reed’s 
savage humor is ladeled upon Black misan- 
thropes exploiting revolutionary 
sentiments of the masses for their own 
ends. The Moochers “‘threaten to jump out 
of the window if you don’t love them. The 
Moocher drug is heroin . . . ”’ They can al- 
ways get out a crowd to mouth slogans, a 
natural for the Berkeley/Oakland politics 
Reed describes. They also need their vio- 
lent counterparts, the lumpen rabblerous- 
ers (as they beg a former militant spokes- 


man to return from Africa, “Look Street, 


_ don’t you understand that the place hasn’t 


been the same since you left? .. . Remem- 
ber how you ued to come and beat up peo- 
ple at rallies? ... Obliterate our refresh- 
ments and run off with the liquor? ... 
There’s nobody to rip us off any more. Pro- 
fessors from Queens are writing papers on 
you.”’) to supply the muscle. In the end the 
same story recurs: potential leaders blotted 
out by conspiracy, the Business closed in 
public but destined to thrive in new ways in 
the future. 


Louisiana Red is also touched by a deep- 
ened bitterness. Wise man LaBas charges 
that all Black history has been a kind of 
sexual plot (“Women use our children as 
hostages against us. We walk the streets in 
need of women and make fools of ourselves 
over women . . . The original bloodsucking 
vampire was a woman .... ”’) and is inef- 
fectively combatted by Minnie (“It’s the 
negro man who is to blame. He’s like an in- 
sect that fertilizes a woman and then de- 


‘serts her. All he knows is basketball and 


pussy.”’). This is no peccadillo of Reed’s and 
no small matter. In The Invisible Man, the 
protagonist’s greatest disgrace is to be sent 
out of Harlem, downtown to lecture on 
Woman’s Rights. But ‘“‘sexism,”’ in any sim- 
ple sense, is not the problem. As Hegel in- 
sisted, ‘‘the defects of a work of art are not 
to be considered simply as due to the in- 
capacity of the artist; defectiveness in form 
has also its root in defectiveness of con- 
tent.’’ Unless Lewis Henry Morgan’s vision 
of pre-historical matriarchy is to gain an un- 
expected rejuvenation, the fact of women’s 
oppression in the multitude of different 
kinds of pre-modern societies dooms any 
single metaphor of indigenous society 
against industrialism-capitalism to insuffic- 
iency as a complete poetic principle. One 
must say at least that the challenge of 
women’s individual striving (and not the 
“problem”’ of women in this order) stems 


ern Capitalism, and the struggles that have 
gone on within it. To admit this reality 
opens a wider door that can no more be 
closed than the technological society can 
return to the ways of antiquity, however 
superior they might be in many human 
terms. 

No one has shown better than Reed him- 

self that method today requires historic and 
transhistoric evidence, an approach at once 
poetic and analytic. The moral and eco- 
nomic order of class society — Christianity 
and Capitalism in the West — have had 
-odious results indeed on the general pros- 
pects for human survival and happiness. 
But the people within them have worked 
with the materials at hand, from Gnosti- 
cism to trade unionism, locating in negative 
moments the maximum opportunities for 
transformation. To push method to its ex- 
treme would be, for Reed, to find the hid- 
den revelation between those negativities 
and deeper forces that lay prior to and out- 
\side what the businessmen’s intellectuals 
call with a straight face “Civilization.” If 
the Marxists on the scene would cease to 
parade their pseudo-scientism (“You see, 
Marxists know all the laws of Nature,” 
writes Reed. “They have the knowledge of 
the theoretical god of Western philosophy; 
this is why they can call people and events 
‘irrelevant’ — they’re omniscient.” ) he 
might find it easier to see that the core of 
that theory intended, at its best moments, 
to turn History inside out for the sake of a 
realized ‘‘Species Being’ Reed could call 
his own. 

No one can advise the author of what or 
how to write. But it is possible for readers 
who imagine themselves friends and com- 
rades to issue a warning and to point in 
hopeful directions. Flight To Canada 
(1976), Reed’s most recent novel, seems to 
show the painful side of self-conscious iso- 
lation when Reed turns on two of Ameri- 
ca’s most popular pulp-writers, Edgar Allan 
Poe and Harriet Beecher Stowe. They are, 
for him, moral perverts and literary 
thieves: the first as epitome of antebellum 
Southern mentality, the second as cribbing 
The Life of Josiah Henson, Formerly a 
Slave for Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The truth in 
both charges cannot be doubted; but that 
there is more in each writer and in their ac- 
complishments is something that Reed 
above all close observers of American cul- 
ture should not have missed. There are still 
parts of Flight to Canada so brain-rattling 
brilliant and full, so much more insightful 
about slave life and antebellum culture 
than a whole bookshelf of William Styron 
misappropriations of Nat Turner, that we 


can only wonder about the book’s obscur- 
ity. But it is clear also that Reed has paid a 
price. We hope it has not been too high. 


Even at his least effective, he has a pow- 
erful story to tell. Reed is perpetually un- 
satisfied with mere personal narrative, a 
bow to the avant-garde, a sham commen- 
tary on popular culture like the superficial 
Ragtime which skyrocketed'E.L. Doctorow 
to fame. He wants the real thing in litera- 
ture, the return to the collective and uni- 
versal sources of culture. One can only sug- 
gest that a deeper penetration of white 
ethnic culture, the roustabout proletarian 
milieu with all its racist hues, would arm 
Reed for application to the task of measur- 
ing the cultural crossovers (like Blues to 
C&W and back) as a dynamic experience 
for all races and peoples. In the ’80s when 
class conflict emerges across class lines, we 
will have a new present to read back into 
the past, no more didactic (contrary to the 
old Socialist Realism) but rather more zany 
and manic by virtue of the cultural fusion. 


Reed, who in the mid-’70s began calling 
for a principled multi-national coalition for 
transformed politics and culture, can tell 
that story if he wills to do so. We hardly 
know anyone else with the range and depth 
to make the attempt. Not that this effort 
would diminish the pursuit of suppressed 
and unknown cultures, or restrain the po- 
lemic against the general role of Christiani- 
zation and Westernization. The work of 
Reed’s Before Columbus Foundation will, 
indeed, become vastly more important as 


-we call on all our cultural resources to resist 


annihilation. But the work needs a broader 
ground, the mediations with what is most 
hopeful around us in our society today. 
With that ground, we believe, Reed will at 
last find that political pivot that the littera- 
teurs have denied his achievements so long. 


Paul Buhle 


© 
Introductory Note 


During 1979 we sent out more than 150 


flyers to old friends and comrades, ac- ' 


quaintances of more or less note, polling 
them on the change of decades. Here were 
the formal questions: 


1. When did the ’60s end for you? How do 
you evaluate the culture work you were 
doing in the ’60s? 

2. How did the changing situation of the 
’70s affect your work? Your idea of the ’70s 
cultural accomplishments generally? 

3. If you “came of age” before the ’60s, 
how do you evaluate the era compared to 
earlier times (the 1930s-40s) of radical cul- 
tural attainments? If since, has the 1960s 
heritage meant for you liberatory possi- 
bilities or mainly illusion? 

4. What do you see ahead culturally for 
the ’80s? Is the ’60s experience a positive 
or negative “useable past’’? An inspiration 
for the Future? 


The response was, actually, slight. And 
many of the replies are marked by bitter- 
ness at the collapse of the Left, its cultural 
sterility and the climate of relative isolation 
for artists and writers. These obviously are 
not our perspectives. But the answers 
speak for themselves. 


* * * 


Marge Piercy 


In the ’60s the cultural work I did was 
treated by everyone around me as inconse- 
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quential and therefore tended to be pushed 
to the side of the organizing I did, the stand- 
ard movement office work, the meetings, 
the writing of pamphlets, the power struc- 
ture research. Political people in the United 
States do not express much respect for 
fiction in general and only slightly more for 
poetry. If they have any interest in litera- 
ture, often their taste was formed by what 
they were taught to admire in Departments 
of English and has not broadened since. 
Therefore their taste tends either to the 
naive (Howard Fast fiction) or to the tradi- 
tional canon of _ British-oriented 
modernists. 

Most of the time my political comrades 


viewed my writing in the ’60s as self-in- 


dulgence. I can hardly remember any en- 
couragement to such pursuits, although 
people did like to hear readings and were 
willing to use readings to raise money. The 
big change for me came in the strong im- 
portance the women’s movement placed 
and places now on cultural work. For the 
first time in years of being active politically 
I found myself respectable for the work I 
did, even though what I write always re- 
mains controversial within the movement 
as well as outside. 

The women’s movement has encouraged 
cultural work and also provided a home for 
thinking and working on the relationship 


‘between form and content, between tradi- 


tion and oppression, between invention 
and communication. Mostly I have found 
people on the Left relating to the poetry 
more readily and the novels generally two 
or three behind where I am now. That is, 
Dance the Eagle to Sleep became visible to 
the Left after Small Changes and Small 
Changes mostly got respectable as a politi- 
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cal document in the last couple of years. 
Feminists and even futurists picked up 
Woman on the Edge of Time about two 
years ahead of the rest of the Left; and the 
only serious attention The High Cost of 
Living has had in terms of a novel about 
class is in England. 

Whenever a novel comes out, it always 
has the wrong line, fails to contain the mo- 
ment’s slogans, disturbs because it either 
has sex in it or too much sex or the wrong 
brand of sex or the characters aren’t heroic 
and simple-minded enough. Fiction seems 
especially disturbing to political people. 
Maybe it’s a puritan method: lies, all lies. 
What do you want to go around inventing 
stories for? Is that a good way for a re- 
sponsible adult to behave? When I think 
about how the next novel will be received 
— Vida, about a political fugitive — I can 
hear it in advance. Ripping over the under- 
ground. She isn’t perfect. None of them are 
perfect. You have written once again about 
humans, egh. 

Since I have a very strong sense of what 
I’m doing, I persist in my dumb way. Fiction 
that strokes our wish-fulfillment evapor- 
ates like popsicles with a little sticky wet 
stain and leaves nothing useful behind. We 
have to be willing to support art which 
hurts us, shakes us, moves us into more 
awareness, not less. I do not believe that 
reading about the amazing exploits of pro- 
tagonists without flaws or hesitations or er- 
rors helps us to live our lives more usefully. 

A lot of what I lived through in the 60s is 
inspiring to me, that molten and organic 
sensing of community for instance, the will- 
ingness to try to move past the nuclear fam- 
ily and possessiveness and rigidity. The 
beauty in daily things. I learned a lot about 


how people learn and grow in crisis and 
stress, how we act in danger, what keeps us 
from being about to work together and 
trust each other, I know that a lot of what I 
express as hopeful vision is based in ex- 
periences then that were powerful and 
moving. 


Julius Lester 


Let me begin by saying that I almost 
didn’t respond to the questions because I 
am a little weary of reading and even hear- 
ing about the ’60s. It is almost as if the ’60s 
are becoming the touchstone by which to 
measure the rest of the century, and that is 
unfair to the ’60s, ourselves and those who 
went before and come after. 

The culture of the ’60s grew out of the 
culture of the ’50s, i.e., the Beat Genera- 
tion. Certainly, the ’60s counterculture was 
a continuum of the Beat Generation, but in- 
stead of taking a literary expression, it 
found its voice in music, dress, lifestyle, 
and the assertion of new values emphasiz- 
ing the quality of personal relationships. 

The ’70s has continued this stream. That 
assertion of new values is becoming insti- 
tutionalized in many ways: religious 
groups, therapies, schools devoted to all 
forms of healing, and the constituencies are 
not only the young but over-30 people, too. 

The radical political movements of the 
’60s ended, but the impetus toward change 
has taken many new forms, forms more 
closely integrated with people’s daily lives. 
I don’t think I’m doing anything that 
different now than I did in the ’60s. Then I 
wrote and talked about creating “the new 
man.” Today I write and talk about be- 
coming ‘‘whole people.” Oddly, I find more 
people wanting to listen now than in the 
60s. 

The ’60s was not a decade isolated in 
time and space. It had roots and now it has 
branches. I don’t have the vaguest notion 
about the ’80s. Well, not totally true. I 
would say, the disco phenomenon will be 
the bellwether. It is beginning to show signs 
of decadence not unlike the decadence of 
pre-Nazi Germany, Disco as an expres- 
sion of people, especially white people, be- 
ginning to relate to their bodies as sensual/ 
sexual expressions of joy is fantastic and 
healthy. However, there is a thin line be- 
tween this and utter mindlessness. The ’80s 
will let us know on what side of the line 
America will be living. 

The big question perhaps is how many of 
us who lived in the ’60s will stop living 
there and come into the ’80s. Enough about 
the ’60s. It looks better in retrospect than 
it was. 


Jim Murray 


In the ’60s 

I did many things 

With people who said, 

“‘We want the WORLD, and we want 
it NOW!” 


I just wasn’t that goal-oriented. 


RIBITCH 


Peter Oresick 


All major political movements begin 
with hope. A belief, a commitment to the 
possibility of change. Without hope the op- 
pressed remain just that. The civil rights 
movement, the first major political move- 
ment of the ’60s, preached hope based in 
direct mass action. Each small victory con- 
firmed hope, and it increased geometric- 
ally. 

All major cultural movements seem to 
tail major social change. The radical ’60s 
culture had its roots in the social upheaval 
of civil rights and anti-war activity. With- 
out the mass political activity, the cultural 
activity would have remained isolated 
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from the general population. It would have 
remained ‘“‘beat,”’ elite. % 

I think the hallmark of the ’60s culture 
was the widespread, grassroots identifica- 
tion with youth rebellion and social change. 
In retrospect, this identification was shal- 
low. Counterculture = progressive. In real- 
ity, counterculture was anarchistic, across 
the board rebellion. Drugs, Woodstock, tie- 
dye shirts, granola, bizarre mysticism, long 
hair, black nationalism, pacifism could all 
be considered progressive in the ’60s. 
There was no discrimination made. 

As a result, ’60s culture burned out. The 
lethargy, cynicism, narcissism of the ’70s 
set in. Reaction set in. The political gains of 
the ’60s are being attacked continually. 
People’s sense of mass power is waning. 
Any sense of a people’s culture that the 60s 
gave us is gone. 

It is precisely for these reasons that I 
believe there’s potential for a progressive 
cultural movement in the ’80s. People to- 
day are depressed, Thoroughly. We as cul- 
tural workers need to invent hope. We 
must become peddlers of hope. 

To be successful, we need to create a 
principled, definable ‘‘progressive’’ cul- 
ture. For starts, it must be anti-capitalist, 
anti-imperialist, anti-racist, anti-sexist. It 
has to urge people to change their lives, 
personally and collectively. It has io move 
away from static depictions of our sorry 
state, our oppressed nature, into depictions 
of our resilient strength and capacity for 
growth. To be successful a progressive cul- 
tural movement must be connected to a 
successful political movement. The ’80s 
will provide the conditions. Recession is al- 
ready here, and even some of Carter’s 
cronies see ’30s-style depression lurking in 
the shadows. The Left, of course, will have 
to provide leadership to mass political ac- 
tivity. The people will have to taste their 
own power and savor small victories. If we 
as cultural workers are there through the 
process and creating progressive culture, 
there’s great potential. 

I think cultural workers should be study- 
ing the progressive cultural movements of 
the ’30s and ’60s. Analyze strengths and 
failures. Experiment with a new culture for 
the ’80s. Invent some hope. Do political 
work. When the ’80s provide the next mass 
movement, with our experience and new 
discipline we can push far beyond the ’60s. 
Plan to be there. 


Paul Loeb 


The ’60s ended for me in 1972, when I 
moved to-New York after being thrown out 


of Stanford University for political activ- 
ism. Organizing and participating in mass- 


ive demonstrations the year before, I was 
faced with a sudden void and responded by 
spending two years finishing school and im- 
mersing myself in political theory. When I 
emerged to edit Liberation Magazine, it 
was clear that the decade had passed. 

Being young (I’m 27 now), much of my 
work was naive then. But talking in uni- 
versity dormitories (even on an elite cam- 
pus) and setting up study group networks 
embodied still an alternative — a space set 
aside for reflection and possible action. By 
1974 such ready community had dissi- 
pated. There were writers and graphic art- 
ists who contributed to Liberation’s pages, 
but their views on our task were conflicting 
and their energies moved away from rather 
than toward any common efforts. Follow- 
ing the heritage of Paul Goodman, Dave 
Dellinger and A.J. Muste left us feeling 
both unprepared and highly over-responsi- 
ble, and being neophytes at technical as- 
pects of putting out a magazine, we had an 
illusion that good intentions alone could 
create something useful. 

Because there were few clear directions, 
movements or radical ethics, what we did 
best was scanning for and collating diverse 
pieces which (whether reacting off of or by- 
passing the psychic breakdown) could catch 
at least aspects of the time. A Detroit 
woman linked the Muhammad Ali fights 
with life in the Ford plant and a Washington 
man described ecology and culture sur- 
rounding Northwest Salmon fishing, a New 
York friend linked Conrad, Aime Cesaire 
and Vietnam (well before Apocolypse 
Now), and an issue on New York’s “crisis” 
welded impressionistic scenes with fiscal 
studies and odd visions of architect-surreal- 
ists, ‘shopping bag ladies” and activists. 
We edited by cultural ragpicking, and since 
we couldn’t delineate clear shapes, did our 
best with found glimpses and fragments. 

We were prepared for this approach by 
the scavenging, self-reliant strains of the 
’60s, but as our articles would neither show 
the holy light nor bring back that other 
time, were accused and accused ourselves 
of inadequacy and betrayal. It was as if our 
words and pages had conspired toward the 
fall of Republican Spain or Kronstadt, and 
combines with economic difficulties this 
pressured the magazine toward collapse. 


I left amid heated splits, a year before 
publication finally ceased, and beginning 
writing, looked initially to the other Left 
press. But political magazines still shy 
away from culture or ghettoize it in narrow 
review length word limits, so tightening 
and slicking up, I turned to the bourgeois 
press. After breaking in through the still 
tespectably leftist Village Voice, | moved to 
Oui Magazine (the giant Playboy spin- 
off with all the sexual-political contradic- 
tions of a place which despite irreverent 
even anti-authoritarian writing, is based 
still for a large part on pictures of naked 


women) and to the hip but essentially chic 
wealthy environs of New West. I’m by no 
means the sole person clinging to radical 
politics in these publications (a recent Oui 
article even managed to quote Hegel while 
explaining in flip-shit style why men should 
ultimately support feminism), but I 
wouldn’t ten years previously have seen 
myself writing for them. The reality, 
though, is that with the death of New 
Times, Crawdaddy, (More) Journalism Re- 
view and other post-’60s outlets, there are 
no natural homes for wide audience Left 
cultural writing (I’ve found Mother Jones 
essentially inhospitable to almost anything 
except muckraking). So I pick topics mixing 
commercial hook and at least a bit a com- 
plex human content (socialist or anarchist 
specifics are replaced by support of integ- 
rity, autonomous traditions, or a vague sort 
of rebelliousness). My style, depending on 
the context, becomes either straighter or 
more bizarre, and I work very hard on the 
few images or concepts which I hope will 
stick through the slickness. 

My latest story is about the culture of 
those who work at Washington’s Hanford 
nuclear plant. It’s being written for Geo, a 
new magazine whose writers include stars 
like Anthony Burgess, Saul Bellow and 
Peter Mathiessen (as well as more leftist 
sorts like Frances Fitzgerald, Edward Ab- 
bey and Richard Elman), and they’ve em- 
phasized that the piece should come direct- 
ly from my values and perceptions. As the 
pay is excellent, my only difficulty is won- 
dering who can affort their $36-a-year sub- 
scription price. 

As I keep pushing, the writing has be- 
come a living, and clout builds up each time 
I’m printed. I’m meeting a network of Sen- 
ior and Associate Editors (those two or 
three people below the top) who in many 
ways share my ‘60s person”’ sensibility, 
but they too must censor continually or risk 
being overruled by those responsible to ad- 
vertisers and stockholders. 

What the ’60s have left me with is a ten- 
sion. Desires don’t leave, visions can’t 
quite be buried, and complacency is dif- 
ficult. But the hustle takes most of my time 


and aside from knowing others feeling simi- 
larly I’m connected to no real movements. 
As part of the ’60s experience was recog- 
nizing the toll taken on those who’d aban- 
doned any politics in earlier generations, 
this knowledge helps keep me honest and 
tenuously committed. I can’t say it gives 
any solutions (Todd Gitlin told me once, 
“There are no safe refuges’’), but perhaps 
keeping on knowing the costs is at least a 
place from which to build. 


Dan Georgakas 


I have tried several shots at the questions 
posed about culture in the ’60s and ’70s and 
predictions for the ’80s. I realize that Ihave 
come to the point where I don’t much want 
to argue about or write about literature so 
much as I would like to get on with my own 
work, so often deferred or aborted because 
of political activities (not necessarily re- 
gretted). I’ve found that the Left move- 
ment, however one cares to define it, is not 
very congenial to fiction and poetry. 
Certainly Left publications will not review 
literature on a regular basis and few devote 
any space to creative work. My hunch is 
that there are a number of folks like me and 
that in the next decade we increasingly turn 
to the mainstream magazines and commer- 
cial publishers. I suspect that only when the 
Leftist writer is celebrated by the main- 
stream critics will the Left tailend its way to 
attention. This year’s best contender for 
that possibility is Max Crawford by virtue 
of his hardhitting The Bad Communist. 


Gordon Burnside 


1. With Tet, Winter 68. Don’t quite 
know why yet. Partly it was because we 
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saw the Vietnamese would win, sooner or 
later, with or without the Movement’s help. 
And that made us feel like silly old liberals, 
like our parents. We were so convulsed 
with nausea that we tore the Movement 
apart. “I hate SDS,” said that asshole Mark 
Rudd. But he spoke for us all. 

2. (Second part), also 2, 3, and 4. “Cultural 
work’’? It’s not work, man, it’s my fucking 
life. In 1962, when I was a GI in Korea, I got 
a picture out of Time and taped it to my 
locker door. The picture was some SNCC 
kids sitting-in at a lunch counter in Nash- 
ville, their heads and bodies covered with 
mustand and catsup that the racists were 
throwing. That picture told me that bravery 
and generosity were the saving human 
qualities, that I might have some elements 
of bravery and generosity myself — and 
that I had to begin immediately to try and 
find out. 

Well, I found out in SDS. Yes, I could be 
brave and generous. But not often enough, 
never ever enough. But SDS taught me 
something new. For the first time in my life, 
I had friends I didn’t have to compete with. 
(I mean the SDS of 1964-1967). Ifa brother 
or sister invented some new tactic or strat- 
egy that would take us a step forward, | 
could be happy for them, for us all, without 
a trace of envy. Cultural work? There was 
greatness, human greatness, transient but 
real, in the Movement. 

And it’s still there. I read Rossman on 
psychotherapy, Gitlin on media, CC on TV 
Sit-Coms. I read about Hayden messing 
(surely unhappily) with Jerry Brown, and I 
think: everything goes on. 


Immanuel Wallerstein 


A view of an era like the 1960s depends 
on where you’re coming from. I came of 
political age in the period 1945-51. We 
were still deeply influenced by the De- 
pression years, with their deep and passion- 
ate splits on the left — the Old Left as it 
later came to be called. What I witnessed as 
a college student at Columbia in the late 
1940s was a replay, somewhat muted but 
nonetheless very determined, of the Social 
Democrat/Communist internecine struggle 
that had been the bottom line of world Left 
politics since 1917. The specific disputes 
were over the internal control of the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee, the decision of 
the National Student Association on 
whether to affiliate to the International 
Union of Students, and the wisdom of sup- 
porting Henry Wallace’s third party move- 
ment. 

By 1948 (the year of the Berlin blockade 
and the Communist seizure of power in 


Czechoslovakia), the Cold War had begun 
in earnest and was transforming the politi- 
cal ambiance. In 1948, Paul Sweezy spoke 
at Columbia at a small meeting marking the 
100th anniversary of The Communist Man- 
ifesto. By 1949, students were forbidden 
by university authorities to invite the likes 
of Paul Sweezy to campus. Already in 
1948, a friend of mine who supported Hen- 
ry Wallace refused to wear a button on the 
grounds that it would jeopardize his 
chances of getting into medical school. (He 
got into medical school.) 


By 1951, when I graduated college, Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy was in full swing. 
The campus had entered the quiet 1950s 
with its “silent generation.”’ A large part of 
the “Old Left” publicly reneged their views 
or privately revised them. Most ceased be- 
ing politically active in any way. A few re- 
mained unbudging and were prosecuted 
and/or persecuted. A number of the latter 
regretted their acts as of 1956, under the 
double blow of Krushchev’s speech to the 
20th Party Congress and of Hungary. 

I had somehow stumbled into the very 
lucky decision in 1951 that I would devote 
my scholarly attention to contemporary 
Africa. In 1956, I was in the then Gold 
Coast (now Ghana) doing field work. I re- 
member well the October-November 
period with the virtually simultaneous in- 
vasion of Hungary and Anglo-French-Is- 
raeli invasion of Egypt. I was living at the 
university amidst a heavily British teaching 
staff and spent my days in Accra talking to 
Africans of various walks of life. The for- 
mer all talked about Hungary, and the lat- 
ter about the Suez War. The difference in 
perspective was startling and impressive. 


My African experiences no doubt kept 
me from going the way of many of my class- 
mates — towards participating in the self- 
righteous and self-indulgent American 
celebration led by erstwhile members of 
the Old Left. I used my first published book 
in 1961 to try to explain to Americans why 
Africans felt they ought to be ‘“non- 
aligned” in world affairs. Thus when SDS at 
Port Huron in 1962 came up with a very 
mild American version of ‘‘non-alighment”’ 
I was less impressed than I should have 
been, since it seemed to me they were still 
too tentative and too Americanocentric. 

It wasn’t until about 1967 when SDS fi- 
nally seemed to pass me on the Left that I 
began to take the New Left (was the phrase 
already coined then?) seriously. I took New 
Leftists then more seriously than they took 
me. I was over 30 and not in any noticeable 
way a part of the counterculture. Politics in 
those days did not seem to be enough. 

Still, | was involved in the great explo- 
sion at Columbia in 1968 (and subsequent 
events there and elsewhere) in the fashion I 
thought most efficacious. By the 1970s, 
many of the New Left students had become 
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tired and withdrew either into utopian 
communities or old-fashioned liberal poli- 
tics. Some sought certainty in,old ortho- 
doxies — religious and political. And a few 
worked their way from being ‘‘radicals”’ to 
being politically committed in a more long- 
term, less spectacular fashion. Some of the 
latter also became committed to a 
long-term process of intellectual recon- 
struction. 

As we begin the 1980s, which I person- 
ally expect to be a period of acute social 
turmoil in the United States (of a far more 
fundamental kind than the turmoil of the 
60s), it is useful to reflect on the utility of 
the activity of the ’60s. My own view is to 
“accentuate the positive.’”” The achieve- 
ments of the ’60s “movement” (which in- 
cludes anti-war activity, Black Power, 
women’s liberation, etc.) should be 
valuated less in the short-run than in the 
long-run effects of its diverse activities. 

In the short run, the “movement’’ con- 
tributed to the U.S. withdrawl from Indo- 
china and to a growing ‘‘consciousness” 
among and about oppressed groups. Today 
we say Black and not Negro, Ms. and not 
Mrs. Long hair and pot-smoking have be- 
come virtual status symbols. Students 
have, in formal terms, a. larger voice in 
university decision-making structures. But 
we all know this all doesn’t add up to very 
much. The ’70s saw less backlash than co- 
optation. It would be easy to by cynical 
about the legacy of the ’60s. 


“Keep your eye on the doughnut and not 
on the hole.” The real contribution of the 
movement in the ’60s is that it ended the 
unquestioned and  unquestionong 
domination of the liberal world-view in our 
politics, our universities, our press and our 
schools. Of course, the American move- 
ment couldn’t have done it were it not for 
the massive world-wide resistance to 
American hegemony (as exemplified in the 
Vietnam war), but nonetheless it was an 
achievement. 

As one listens to the desultory internal 
US debate over Iran, one suddenly realizes 
how different it all is. Gone is the cocksure- 
ness (of course some still swagger, but that 
itself is a sign of weakness). Gone is the un- 
feeling optimism. I am not saying that the 
majority of Americans and especially the 
ruling groups have changed their ideology. 
What I am saying is that Left (and Right) 
ideologies now have droit de cite in the 
United States in a way that was unthink- 
able in the ’60s, not to speak of the ’50s. 
This is to the good, and it was made pos- 
sible by the ’60s “movement.” 

The question now is what we make of it. 
The ’80s will be a periad in which organiza- 
tional and intellectual hard work on the 
Left will pay off, I believe, but it will be 
hard work — and dangerous work. No 
frolics this time. ‘‘. . . and don’t mess with 
Mister In-Between.”’ 


Paul: 

Thanks for the latest issue of Cultural Corres- 
pondence [No. 10-11]. It’s just crammed full of 
good stuff. Too bad about its discontinuance, but 
perhaps it’s for the best if it mates with a surreal- 
ist publication. This will relieve it, perhaps, of 
some of its intellectual pretensions — hopefully, 
anyway. But we need something like this: it fills 
an important place in the study of culture. Jeeziz, 
how can so significant a magazine as this be going 
under? Such are the ironies of snivelization . . .. 

A lot of great writings and reflections on the 
surrealist qualities of popular art forms — ’course 
I haven’t read it all yet, but there’s a lot of points 
made about cartoonists and musicians and stuff 
that have been a long time coming. I was thrilled 
to see guys like Bill Holman (Smokey Stover), 
Chester Gould (Dick Tracy), and Carl Barks 
(Donald Duck) finally getting the praise for the 
true wild men that they are! It did my heart good! 

I thought the article relating black music and 
surrealism was stretching the point a bit, espec- 
ially when the guy bends over backwards trying 
to prove “beyond a shadow of a doubt” that a 
bunch of European surrealists were inspired by 
American blues and stuff. I dunno ... I’m not 
really that informed on what these surrealist guys 
were up to in pre-WW II Europe, but somehow 
it’s annoying: from Marcel Duchamp to Memphis 
Minnie is a long, long haul... . 

Which reminds me of the song “Ain’t We 
Crazy?” by “Haywire Mac” McClintock! Since I 
collect these old records, I have access to a lot of 
audial surrealism. Lots of it! Those old-time song- 
sters were always doing nutty things with words 
and music. They made up nonsense lyrics and 
played weird home-made instruments, like 
the “Gazoom” (Bob Miller’s Hinky-Dink- 
ers), the ‘Goofus,” “Kazoo,” slide-whistle 
(Hoosier Hot-Shots, Ezra Buzzington’s Rube 
Band, etc.). “Mac” McClintock was himself a 
very interesting character, a Wobbly, hobo, cow- 
boy balladeer who made some records in the late 
‘twenties for Victor and was on the radio from 
Oakland, Calif., I believe, in the ’thirties, after he 
was fairly old. He had a cowboy band called ‘“‘The 
Haywire Orchestra.” In the ’twenties the Hay- 
seeds were nuts about hobo songs, and ‘‘Mac” 
wrote (or stole, I dunno which) some of the best. 
Such classics as “The Bum Song” (1928): 


Come all you jolly jokers 
and listen while I hum 

A story I’ll relate to you 
of the great American bum 


He also did “The Big Rock Candy Mountain,” 
a hobo’s dream of heaven, where ‘“‘the hand- 
outs grow on bushes” and there are “cigarette 
trees” and “little streams of whiskey come trick- 
ling down the rocks.” 

“Ain’t We Crazy” is another great one that’s 
all nonsense verses: 


It was midnight on the ocean 
Not a streetcar was in sight 
The sun was shining brightly 
It rained all day that night 
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— and so on and so on. Actually it’s kinda dum, 
like a lot of puns and word play. But, see, I’m not 
even sure “Mac” actually wrote all this stuff. I’m 
sure he borrowed some of it (“‘little streams of 
whiskey” I know is from other, older sources). 
Probably most of it is stuff that was floating 
around in the great murky pool of “folk” song. 
Nonsense songs were probably always popular. 
Just take the song “Oh My Darling Clementine”: 


Light she was, and like a fairy 
and her shoes were number nine 
herring boxes, without topses 
sandals were for Clementine. 


Drove she ducklings to the water 
ev’ry morning just at nine 
hit her foot against a splinter 
fell into the foaming brine 
(ete. etc.) 


Anybody in the country over the age of thirty- 
five can dredge up all kinds of surrealist camp- 
fire ditties. 

Another great cowboy wit and balladeer on 
old records is Goebel Reeves ‘“‘The Texas Drift- 
er” who did some classics like “Station HOBO 
(1930) and ‘“‘The Cowboy’s Dizzy Sweetheart”’ 
(1932). Then there’s Bob Miller, who wrote a lot 
of nutty tunes around this time, his best being 
“Duck Foot Sue,” the lyrics are so weird I can’t 
even remember them offhand, and besides, him 
and his partner sing them so fat you can hardly 
understand them. 

Then there’s the all-time weirdest, spookiest 
record, “The Fatal Flower Garden” by Nel- 
stone’s Hawaiians (actually a couple of hillbillies) 
done about 1929. It’s about a little boy who is 
lured into a flower garden by a gypsy lady, who 
locks him in an attic to die. 


Tether a Bible at my feet 

a Testament at my head 

if my dear mother calls for me 
tell her that I am dead. 


But it has to be heard to be appreciated, since 
much of the strangeness is in the mournful style 
of the singing and playing. The same is true of 
most of this old “folk” music. 

The popular arts are a brimming treasure trove 
of strangeness, weird fantasy and ‘“‘surrealism.” 
It’s endless, really ... infinite... . 


Great stuff! Great stuff! All suppressed by the 
goddamn bourgeois insufferable mass-media of 
our time! Cuteness, in itself a monstrous ‘‘sur- 
realism,” imposed on us all by corporate cultural 
dispensers! A cultural curse instituted by the likes 
of Disney and his ilk, as pointed out in the Carl 
Barks article. 

I was just playing some more old records, look- 
ing for weird songs. A good one is ‘When the 
Moon Drips into the Blood” by Taylor-Griggs 
Louisiana Melody Makers (1928), a string band. 
The words are from the Bible. Those old-time 
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rural people loved the Book of Revelations and 
other parts of the Bible with fantastic or gro- 
tesque images and visions, and used a lot of it in 
their religious music. Black country preachers 
and gospel and santified singing groups, as well as 
the whites, used surrealist religious imagery all 
the time. ‘‘Black Diamond Express to Hell” by 
Rev. A.W. Nix & Congregation, or ‘“‘A Coffiin 
May Be Your Christmas Present’ backed by 
“Death May Be Your Santa Claus” by the Rev. 
J.M. Gates (1927) — Christmas surrealism. “A 
Dog Shall Not Move His Tongue” by Rev. F.W. 
McGee & Congregation. He also did ‘“‘Dead Cat 
On the Line,” both around 1930. There are a 
couple of surrealist blues songs that make about 
as much sense as a Hieronymus Bosch painting. 
One is “The Duck’s Yas Yas Yas” by James 
(Stump) Johnson and his piano (1929): 


Mama bought a rooster 

thought it was a duck 

brought him to the table 

with his legs sticking up 

in walks sister with a spoon & a glass 
serves up the gravy from his yas yas yas 


That “Rabbit Foot Blues” shown in the oldPara- 
mount ad for the Blind Lemon Jefferson record 
[in CC 10-11] is a good surrealist blues. But the 
thing about black music is that a lot of the “‘sur- 
realistic” element is due to the heavily coded, 
“cabalistic” you might say, style of the old South- 
ern blacks’ way of communicating. All those 
weird references to animals (“Pick Poor Robin 
Clean’’) all have specific meaning in the old 
down-home rural cosmology, or whatever ya call 
it. “Black Snake Moan’’ begins “Black Snake 
crawlin’ in my room” ... Same thing with the 
“hillbilly” music . . . “Hogeye” by Pope’s Arkan- 
sas Mountaineers is really weird and senseless to 
the urban mind... . 


Sally in the garden siftin’ sand 
Sally upstairs with a hog-eye man. 


What the hell does this mean? I know it means 
something, but I don’t know what . . . . The song 
“My Name Is John Johanna” or ‘“‘Hard Times in 
Arkansas” is full of weird images, with that sol- 
emn, very dry rural humor that the “smart” city 
person always misses. “I wish I was a mole in the 
ground” (wish I was a lizard in the spring) . . . 
well, onandon. . . it’s interesting, ain’t it? What I 
like so much about all genuine rural and “folk” 
music is that it’s not very conscious of what it’s 
about and therefore infinitely deep. The singers 
and musicians are so much a part of their culture, 
their connection, their ties are so strong, their 
identity so bound up with their culture, that they 
are more “carriers” of the culture than “artists” 
as defined by the classic view of artists (basically 
the aristocratic-bourgeois view). ; 

OK, Bob, get off it now ... I’m clumsy and 
awkward when attempting to be analytic and 
academic. . . | should stick to the art stuff, eh? 


R. Crumb 
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These are from the R. Crumb Sketch 
Book, Nov. 1974-Jan. 1978 (Frank- 
fort-Am-Main Germany: Zwei Tausend 
Eins, and available from Krupp Comics, PO 
Box 7, Princeton WI 54968, for $30), a rec- 
ord of hard times, groping and stumbling, 
disappointments and blind alleys. But they 
are also a manifestation of ever new begin- 
nings, from Ecclesiastes and Brughel 
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through the observation of daily life in 
America. In the naturalistic drawings of 
Aline, the single most important subject in 
the book, Crumb has also come as close as 
he has ever allowed himself to expressing 
the power of Love as a meaning for life with 
no other final meanings. 

Bobby Zimmerman is lucky to be alive 
today, Crumb noted in CC5: the big uplift 
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of the sixties ended in a crash that weighs 
still on our efforts and hopes. But the crown 
prince of the undergrounds is alive, more 
than Dylan, more than Tim Leary and Jerry 
Rubin. He does not publish so much, but as 
the sketches reveal, he is ruminating — and 
ready for the next wave of inspiration. 
This is your Seventies, too, friend; Read 
*em and weep. PB 
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HUMOR IN THE U.S. 


Looking Backward and Forward 


If ever an era cried out for humor, it is our own. Not only 
because of the great disappointments (including our per- 
ceived failure to carry out the promise of the Sixties), not 
only because of world starvation and brutality, specters of 
total economic collapse and thermo-nuclear annihilation. 
These are variants of an old wound in the human condition. 
Rather, the presence of all these amidst potential abun- 
dance and the desires of millions upon millions of ordinary 
people for freedom, dramatize the distance between po- 
tential and reality — and open the door wide to the greatest 
irony in the history of the species. The Eighties may bring 
us hysteric laughter on the edge of weeping, perhaps even 
the unimpeded hilarity of a freed humankind. We look 
back to the Seventies for the dry resonant chuckle of philo- 
sophic recognition; laughter as a way to know, when other 
ways fail. 

And indeed, humor in television, film, novels and comic 
strips alike abandoned to a surprising extent the familiar 
silliness of times gone by for the search (or pseudo-search) 
for relevance (and pseudo-relevance). Only a perverse 
Socialist Realist who enjoyed popular entertainment under 
Capitalism could celebrate this tendency one-sidedly. Rid- 
den with absurd mixups and thin premises generally, a 
Fifties television show like Our Miss Brooks had more 
erotic content (ah, that barely repressed sexuality of Eve 
Arden!) than Three’s Company and more hatred of author- 
ity than the standard blue-collar sitcom of our day. Milton 
Berle to say nothing of Ed Wynn or Sid Caesar offered 
more than most of today’s comics. It is not surprising that 
the Fifties residuals are so popular today. Nostalgia apart, 
they threw a punch that is hard to best. 

Nevertheless: something has changed, largely and per- 
haps decisively. Humor in the years of permissiveness runs 
the risk of a smothering self-consciousness, a permanent 
adolescence deprived of maturation. But it will pass 
through that adolescence, or be broken by it. 

The cutting edge has been from the late Fifties — now a 
quarter century back — the assertion of the Forbidden as 
social critique. For the 30s-plus generation, Mad Comics 
had already planted the seed: a wild, sustained lampoon of 
contemporary America through the most innocent guise, 
the children’s magazine or drugstore paperback (the first 
four, absolutely magnificent Mad collections). They were a 
source of endless pleasures for weekend mornings when 
the curse of school and chores could be put off for feigned 
sleep. “Sick” humor, Black Humor, came around as a nat- 
ural successor, in Tom Lehrer’s “social” lyrics directed 
against bombs, racism and bourgeois morality; in the first 
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collections of Jules Feiffer; in the feckless college humor 
publications and ephemeral magazines (Sick, Crazy, and 
for the intellectuals, Paul Krassner’s Realist) which picked 
up on current tendencies. Truth to tell, the post-Harvey 
Kurtzman Mad Magazine, in the hands of William Gaines, 
provided a diluted but still powerful portion of the same 
brew to ever-new group of kids. Lenny Bruce would not be 
far away, his records a kind of hysterical icon even while he 
lost steam and faded creatively. In time the marginal audi- 
ence for such material grew larger, and the barriers relaxed 
somewhat in the major media. Doctor Strangelove, surely 
one of the great political films of the mid-20th century, 
showed the connection between militarism and impotence, 
possibly discrediting Imperialism more than a generation 
of post-WW II Left and Quaker propaganda. Banned poli- 
tical viewpoints strutted their way onto the television and 
screen through That Was the Week That Was, and the 
Smothers Brothers. Laugh-In, building on the earlier Show 
of Shows, titillated with broad sexual entendre, hinging at 
the frankness and the trivialization up ahead. 

For a moment in the late Sixties, that Forbidden seemed 
destined to actually take charge. A few radical audio 
groups (notably, the Firesign Theatre) began to move up 
from the underground, through the booming record indus- 
try, into the kind of spotlight once reserved for Stan Fre- 
berg and Homer and Jethro. Black militant jokesters like 
Dick Gregory passed into social philosophers. The clearest 
sign to hit the printed page, the Underground Comix, dem- 
onstrated a verve, creativity and utilization of the strip 
form scacely known in any collective way outside the orig- 
inal Mad. R. Crumb, Gilbert Shelton, Art Spiegelman, 
Trina Robbins, Kim Deitch, Bill Griffith, Ted Richards and 
others peaked around 1970 and found readers no less de- 
voted than the kids bending over the funny papers. (1) 

The promise failed, however, as had the imaginative and 
radical kernel amidst the upswing to commercial popular 
culture in the late 40s and early ’50s. The founding of the 
National Lampoon lays a marker on humor’s finest hopes. 
Natlamp has been the first quality, successful humor maga- 
zine since the pre-Luce Lif, and has given no small number 
of writers and artists a place to earn a living, to have their 
work shown nationally. With few restraints on sex and vio- 
lence, the magazine mainstreamed a previously under- 
ground attack on bourgeoiss personalities and institutions, 
inventing its own form of political vituperation, often the 
best to be found anywhere in the society. The drive for the 
buck and the pressure for the continuous laugh also quickly 
locked the magazine into formulas, including a steady 
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stream of naked ladies, as well as misogynous, homophobic 
and sometimes racist wisecracks, all presumably suited to 
the male adolescent frozen permanently in mid-puberty. 
For these reasons, the opportunity to thump the myopia of 
the Me Decade never was fully exploited; the satire on the 
fiercesome days ahead remains weaker than the pool of 
writers and artists should allow. Nevertheless, because of 
Natlamp’s outreach for talent and material, a shining star 
like Shary Flenniken appears now and then in the firma- 
ment, helping to cast light on the wider audience for maga- 
zine humor still unreached. 

As the Natlamp abundantly demonstrated, the collapse 

of Underground Culture into the stony-faced Seventies did 
not mean a Cold War-style reaction. The generation of pro- 
testers and liberals, outraged cranks and others who never 
articulated their despair at ensuing events, found a vehicle — 
smack in the middle of the media mainstream. That Social 
ist Realism which had been successfully diverted in the | 
1920s-40s to a non-revolutionary but progressive human- 
ism dedicated to dialogue about the most immediate social 
problems, could be seen in Norman Lear’s many shows. 
(See CC #4 for an extensive commentary on this point.) 
The sitcom moved away from the fantasy-straight world of 
Bewitched and I Dream of Jeannie to enter the “real” 
world of Archie Bunker and Maude. 
In using the cathexis of death-and-disease humor, divorce, 
impotence, financial failure and racism, Lear succeeded in 
opening up discussion in a genuine and frank way. The lib- 
eral assumptions forbade anything further than a proposed 
abandonment of the many-sided prejudice and national 
chauvinism so humiliating in Archie, so neatly demolished 
by Maude, so nearly obliterated in the upper-class inter- 
racial paradise (relatively speaking) of the Jeffersons. Ulti- 
mately formulae would not be enough, for even cathexis 
turned into empty shouting and abstract rhetoric. Yet Lear 
had helped make an era for comedy talent unknown since 
at least the 1940s, unsurpassed in the Golden Days of ° 
radio. 

Beyond Lear one has only to look for a moment at Alan 
Alda and to a lesser extent Hal Linden to see how far talent 
could overcome the formula, create through individual and 
collective effott the dynamism required for week-after- 
week of fresh laughs. The simplest anti-war message, the 
struggle against bureaucracy (either the U.S. Army or the 
NYPD), the battle for identity in a world turned topsy- 
turvy (War Zone Korea or contemporary Manhattan) 
offers endless possibilities if taken up in fresh light and with 
sincerity. Both M*A*S*H and Barney Miller are gems of 
the Seventies which continue to steer between stark real- 
ism and utter silliness. Both rely on excellent character 
actors and are strong enough to sustain losses to the cast 
without diluting quality (compared to, for instance, All In 
The Family/Archie’s Place). 

And there were other openings. In contrast to early or 
even late realism, the mid to late Seventies saw some re- 
turn to the zany, for better and for worse. Laverne and 
Shirley hearken back to the early Fifties craziness of I Love 
Lucy and My Little Margie, now with a blue-collar cover | 
but with little else. Happy Days in its first year evoked 
some of the freshness of American Graffiti only to succumb 
to formula and the “Fonz” craze. Mork and Mindy, at 
decade’s end, brought back the late Sixties infatuation with 
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the supernatural. Revolving around the talents of Robin 
Williams it wants to “‘say something”’ but generally ends up 
in cliches. However, there are flashes of excitement when 
some of the characters are given a freer reign. 

Then there is Soap which took the sitcom as we know it 
to its illogical extreme — complete absurdity in a contem- 
porary cast where everything goes including infidelity and 
incest. Remember thinking, What If? Sexual taboos broken 
down but to what purpose? Mary Hartman, Mary Hart- 
man ina late night setting offered greater potential. 

If the outstanding women of the sitcom era had gained 
more and better opportunities, one would doubtless see 
greater triumphs, for they identified mass concerns with 
their own. The history of 1970s American culture could not 
be written without mention of Jean Stapleton. Loretta 
Swit, Isabel Sanford, Polly Holliday, the extraordinary 
Linda Lavin or Valerie Harper, working through the mis- 
ery of terrible scripts, have shown only a little of their 
potential brilliance to capture contemporary feelings and 
render them comic-dramatic. 

The limitations are ever-present. Women, along with Chi- 
canos, gays and most Blacks (in a formula for Star Wars 
that, a friend points out, made aliens into Third World 
types) were rendered into the oddball, social misfit, who 
deserves but cannot easily get toleration. Even the working 
mother with children could be happy in American Capital- 
ism if only — if only! — she had more respect from boss or 
boyfriend. Mary Tyler Moore, who did so much to make a 
social dilemma appear personal, set us down the road to a 
neat Republican solution of the consumers’ More (more 
jobs, more money, more marital sex, more family fun) and 


Out of the comedic grip on the throat of the American 
Dilemma. 
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Apart from the sitcom there is Saturday Night Live, 
breaking beyond Laugh-In and the short-lived Smothers 
Brothers. SNL was a dream come true: a late-night setting 
to give new talent free reign to do what could have been 
done previously only Off-Broadway. This was indeed a 
show for “‘us” where audience and performers both in the 
studio and without could confront each other. Where poli- 
ticians and big business could get ‘theirs’? with a sexual 
frankness that the Brothers Smothers could only have 
dreamed of. All of this in absurd setups that often assaulted 
our senses: Dan Akroyd as a mutant Carter at TMI or 
hemorrhoid-tortured Carter making every policy remark a 
metaphor of his own troubled region; the Coneheads for 
the UFO quest; Mr. Bill from the theater of comic cruelty; 
Father Guido Sarducci with Pope jokes come overground; | 
Gilda Radner, Jane Curtin, the World News and the phony 
commercials. A repertory company working with liberated 
writers. Like the camera-work and sheet experimentation 
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in M*A*S*H, the significance of the impact is not yet clear: 
how could SNL be such a smash success and not spur more 
imitation? What does it mean that the Not Ready for Prime 
Time Players are now on prime time while the show con- 
tinues on its late-night run minus many of its original mem- 
bers who have slipped away to other glories losing — with 
the possible exceptions of Steve Martin and Gilda Rad- 
ner — their verve in the process. Was SNL the heralding of 
a new era in TV humor or only one more great memory for 
viewers of the 1990s to reflect upon? Perhaps finally, it 
spoke best to the prospective diversification of audience in 
the Cable Era that Danny Czitrom describes elsewhere in 
these pages. 

At the margins, but in the mass consumption of enter- 
tainment not very far into the margins, one could see 
daring efforts to move beyond the Forbidden in ways more 
sustained and total than a weekly TV series was likely to 
allow. (2) In movies such as Bananas, Love and Death 
and particularly Sleeper, by 1980 almost a forgotten clas- 
sic, Woody Allen offered up zany images which exposed 
our concepts of what the Good Society is all about. In many 
respects there were universal themes with which we could 
all identify. However, by Annie Hall (which still retained 
some of the “old” Allen) and particularly Manhattan, 
Allen appears to have given up the zaniness which gave his 
movies their cutting edge. He has moved downtown, away 
from his Jewish roots, and away one might say from the 
messianic tradition that initially drove him. Allen’s uni- 
verse seems to have shrunk to the closed world of down- 
town New York and the musings of the Me Generation. 
Especially disturbing is Allen’s relinquishing of his earlier 
hysteria. The one-liners, however funny, seem no ade- 
quate substitute. Still and all perhaps the old Allen still 
lurks somewhere in Brooklyn — we can hope so. 

Mel Brooks by way of contrast never seemed to make a 
pretense of being ‘‘serious” and yet in early movies as The 
Producers and Blazing Saddles we find ourselves confront- 
ed with a kind of insanity that breaks down our sense of 
reality. Here is Mad lifted to the screen and while some- 
times not to laugh we see a liberal world come apart. If 
Brooks ever had anything in his mind beyond “getting the 
biggest laugh ever,” he soon petered out as movies like 
Young Frankenstein and High Anxiety offered up little that 
had not been done earlier and better on the Carol Burnett 
show, still better years before on the Show of Shows. 

Beyond Brooks and Allen one is hard put to think of 
many moments of sidesplitting hilarity to be found on the 
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big screen up to 1980. One is Richard Pryor taken from 
stage to screen on his own and. for a brief instant, in Silver 
Streak’s recial transformation of Gene Wilder. Others are 
scattered far and wide, from moments of Steve Martin’s 
performance in The Jerk to fragmentary episodes of stories 
that do not hold together, like Car Wash. The sustained 
plot, the rounded character, has been elusive as any notion 
of film comedy complete (in their various ways) as the 
Marx Brothers’ nihilism, the Screwball mixup, and Nor- 
man Lear’s tele-realism. 

Almost suddenly, however, a New Era of Comedy is 
upon us with the opening of the Eighties. “Hollywood 
Aims at the Funny Bone,” the New York Times noted in the 
corporate projections of mid-1979, and certainly writers, 
technicians and actors have at least some steady work. At 
this writing, the outlines remain dim: a lot of retread, ex- 
pansion upon TV, heavy technique and thin humor (like 
Spielberg’s 1941) and some genuine innovation. Perhaps 
the most fascinating element is the return of the old giants 
(Shirley MacLaine and Peter Sellers, among others) from 
bad scripts and obscurity to front-and-center, joined now 
by a new generation like Gilda Radner. We will see a great 
deal of foolishness, some biting satire and heavy nihilism — 
and perhaps a rejuvenation of the age-old comedic vision? 
Time will tell. The prospects of the best efforts, at any rate, 
will not fail for lack of talent or unwillingness of the public 
to pay for good films. At the historic point where the first 
hits and misses have formed a discernible economic pat- 
tern, a Moment of Truth will very likely determine whether 
the rush for formula suggests an eventual glut (and audi- 
ence indifference) or the breakthrough that film comedy 
has waited more than four decades to see: beyond super- 
annuated stage routines and social comedies of the Depres- 
sion years, to a new synthesis at once fantastic in its 
implications and down-to-earth in the lives we all live. 

The “realism” in ‘‘surrealism,” one might note parenthe- 
tically, has never been more required than now: not the 
sentimental mush of Rocky but the dirt-and-gravel real life 
that Chaplin and Buster Keaton interpreted in such a fan- 
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Brothers to an insurrectionary peak, the terrible sad funni- 
ness which is more credible in Bread and Chocolate than in 
any American film for decades. Perhaps this is impossible 
because we are no longer a nation of the poor and immi- 
grant? Where are the tragic-comic experiences of a dozen 
“new’’ nationalities, the untamed Black humor that never 
made it out of the clubs into mass entertainment? Or not — 
cautious Hollywood — even to go that far: James Garner, 
Stuart Margolin and Noah Beery who managed on the 
Rockford Files to make a mass appeal from a down-at-the- 
heels detective, his hustler friend and his retired Teamster 
father, without condescension, without puerile senti- 
mentalization, and with many more laughs than a typical 
sitcom. 

Even a suburbanite, a schlock writer, a football player 
can be funny, as Burt Reynolds has demonstrated by touch- 
ing on the fundamentals of love, friendship and the fear of 
death. But the technique cannot be the color-coordinated 
laughs of Neil Simon. Neither can experimentation in itself 
(like Larry Gelbert’s return to television, the essentially 
dulled-out Lear Realism of United States) make the differ- 
ence. The basics — so obvious to millions of viewers — re- 
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main almost unthought of: genuine pathos, and fantasy 
growing out of real conditions. 


Deep in the underground, some of the necessary spade- 
work continues to be done. Jay Kinney and Paul Mavrides’ 
Anarchy Comics holds realism up to a new light, shattering 
the images around us and reconstructing them. Kinney calls 
this “melting down” the symbols, decoding the codes by 
reversing their purposes. Not merely to feed off the orig- 
inal cult interest, as nearly every imitation-genre film and 
TV show has done. This is in the spirit of Mad Comics on 
the one hand, Ishmael Reed’s Mumbo-Jumbo on the other, 
now updated for the Eighties, to make the underlying prin- 
ciples of popular culture common knowledge and common 
property. (3) 

Here we return to the democratic significance of com- 
edy, from the first time a primordial man or woman made a 
joke about some emerging leader: using its razor edge (in- 
stead of the blunt side thumping the downtrodden) of anti- 
authoritarian sentiment humor rises above its immediate 
characters and becomes universal. Such a simple lesson. 
But one which the commericalized humor of the 1970s 
evaded by a near miss. Human concerns, dealt with more 
forthrightly than ever before, become formulized, trivial- 
ized and personalized. The line between the empty laugh 
and the laugh that punches one more hole in the web of in- 
decent bondage, meandered across and returned from 
again. “Hats off to the guillotine, jokers!” as Franklin Rose- 
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mont said on another occasion: we are approaching a de- 
cisive moment in humor no less than human existence. No 
party, no political movement is going to be able to tell 
humorists how to act upon the emergency. But they will 
know if they listen to their own instincts, and act upon them 
unreservedly. 


Ron Weisberger 


May, 1980 Paul Buhle 


Footnotes 


(1) Which also had their small triumphs. If Doonesbury — half-satire and 
half exhibitionism of the Underground Culture mellowed out into a new 
generation of middle class tastes — made a wider political discussion pos- 
sible in the daily strips, The Wizard of Id had already covered much 
ground in contemporary economics and political mores. Unfortunately, 
the comics page viewed as a whole remains about as bad as it has been 
since the 1930s. 

(2) This is not to neglect entirely the examples of illuminating humor in 
the mainstream novel: considerable sections of Robert Coover’s The 
Burning of America demonstrate a serious grasp on American social and 
political processes. 

(3) Some other extremely important work has been done in underground 
comix during recent days. Bill Griffith, the most prolific and often the fun- 
niest of social critics, has emerged with some of his best work. Justin 
Green has reappeared from a period of relative quiescence. Larry Con- 
ick’s Cartoon History of the Universe is quite phenomenal, as historical 
discussion no less than humor. Ron Turner’s Slow Death series, like Leo- 
nard Rifas’ Educomics, continues to do their work, as do individuals like 
Trina Robbins, Lee Marrs, Spain, oldtimers Gilbert Shelton and Joel Beck. 
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The AACM was chartered by the state of Illi- 
nois as a non-profit organization in May, 1965. It 
was the year after Eric Dolphy’s death, and the 
“new thing” controversy of John Coltrane and 
Archie Shepp was still new; Ornette Coleman 
was still in his first retirement, Albert Ayler was 
making a sudden, overwhelming impact with his 
first quintet, and in New York the Jazz Compos- 
ers Guild, a musicians’ cooperative, seemed the 
answer to the problem of getting the new mu- 
sic — free jazz — before the public. Since the 
mid-50s, while the rest of the U.S. was enjoying a 
minor period of jazz prosperity, Chicago clubs, 
concert settings, and other jazz venues had been 
disappearing like April snow. The best-known 
Chicago jazzmen (Herbie Hancock, Johnny Grif- 
fin, Ramsey Lewis, Eddie Harris) had left town to 
find success; after more than a decade of scuffl- 
ing, Sun Ra and his Arkestra, Chicago’s leading 
modernists, had also left (in mid-1961). The Chi- 
cago jazz community was a large, fugitive group: 
the rivalry between boppers and “‘outside”’ play- 
ers was fueled less by principles and the genera- 
tion gap than by the simple fact of too many musi- 
cians competing for too few gigs. 

But Chicago definitely had “outside” jazz after 
Sun Ra left. It was about 1962 that saxist Eddie 
Harris and drummer Marshall Thompson issued 
an open invitation to jazzmen to join a rehearsal 
band in a tavern on South Cottage Grove Ave- 
nue. Before long the band was being led by pian- 
ist-composer Muhal Richard Abrams, assisted by 
bassist Raphael Donald Garrett, whose Drexel 
Avenue home was a center for local avant-garde 
practitioners; early Experimental Band members 
included drummer Steve McCall, tenorist Fred 
Anderson, and pianist-drummer Jack DeJohn- 
ette. Abrams once indicated that the band’s turn- 
ing point came when alto saxists Joseph Jarman 
and Roscoe Mitchell joined in 1963. They were 
among the first of the young musicians whose 
stylistic approaches were formed as a result of 
Ornette Coleman’s revolutionary restructuring 
of the basis of jazz. 

There was no containing the energies of these 
musicians within the Experimental Band’s con- 
fines. Jarman once described its work as a com- 
bination of third stream music and European 
classical, with a heavy jazz bias; he himself was 
drawn to serial composition in that period, while 
he described Abrams’s composing as “chroma- 
tic” and Mitchell’s as “polytonal.” As the young- 
er musicians were discovering themselves, they 
discovered compatible performing partners. But 
the question arose: where would these. new free 
jazz groups play, and how could they promote 
their concerts? Talk of musicians organizing had 
been going on since Chicago clubs began declin- 
ing in the 50s. In 1965, by the time the Experi- 
mental Band had moved to the old Abraham Lin- 
coln Center at 39th and.Cottage Grove, four men 
with entree to both the bop and free genera- 
tions — Abrams, McCall, pianist Jodie Christian, 
and trumpeter Phil Cohran — formed the 
AACM. 

The times were exhilarating. A sense of black 
consciousness, of “this is our music,”’ was begin- 
ning to peak, and a large audience — mostly 
young, mostly liberal in its attitudes about art and 
lifestyles — had appeared. It is currently fashion- 
able, in our era of betrayed promises, to look on 
that generation as extravagantly optimistic, 
especially in the face of the Vietnam catastrophe. 
But on campuses, in small theatres, lodge halls, 
coffeehouses, churches, and clubs dotted sparse- 
ly across the city, this bright, eager audience ap- 
peared to hear the original six AACM bands — 
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Cohran’s populist Artistic Heritage Ensemble, 
Christian’s tough, serious hard bop quintet, alto- 
ist Troy Robinson’s cheerful modalists, and the 
groups of Arbams, Jarman, and Mitchell. 

I wish it were possible to convey the excite- 
ment of those times. University of Chicago stu- 
dents gave Jarman a student lounge for informal 
sessions, and for over a year AACM musicians 
and friends jammed weekly. A St. Louis trumpet- 
er — Lester Bowie — moved to Chicago and sat 
at home with his Music Minus One records until a 
friend took him to hear Abrams’s big band; in the 


years since, Bowie has changed the reigning con- , 


ception of jazz trumpet. Another trumpeter, Leo 
Smith, was driving from Texas to enroll in a mu- 
sic school in Boston; he heard and AACM con- 
cert, and immediately found a home in Chicago. I 
vivdly recall hearing the gossip, at the end of 
1966, about a new alto player named Anthony 
Braxton, who'd just gotten out of the Army, and 
then passing a rehearsal room and hearing him 
for the first time. There was the spring evening, 
months after U. of C. higher-ups had banned the 
Jarman sessions, that Mitchell, Bowie, drummer 
Phillip Wilson, and perhaps 30 listeners stole into 
the student lounge: Mitchell’s melodies, Bowie’s 
occasional counterpoint, Wilson’s motions in 
melodic assent, with pencils and fingers on 
snare — it was the kind of sensitive, intimate 
event, quiet as a kiss, that one savors for a life- 
time. 

Of the eastern free jazz players, only Shepp 
and Coltrane appeared in Chicago more than 
once during the 60s; most did not appear here at 
all. Of the many recordings of AACM musicians 
currently available, only 10 document the crucial 
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formative years; moreover, with the exception of 
down beat, the local press almost completely ig- 
nored Chicago jazz. The AACM’s isolation was 
both its burden and its source of strength. By con- ° 
trast, the Jazz Composers Guild, pulled by con- 
flicting interests in busy New York, expired in 
1966; if LPs are accurate indicators, most New 
York avant-garde jazz of the period was bound 
by the visions of the genre’s originators. But the 
AACM, as Joseph Jarman points out, encouraged 
“self-realization’”” — indeed, Anthony Braxton 
recalls an “original music only” rule in some 
AACM concert series. The musicians deny the 
existence of a “Chicago movement” — this is a 
highly diverse lot of performers, united by the 
common struggle to present their musics, and 
also by the leadership of Abrams in the early 
years. The necessary ingredients of the AACM’s 
persistence were the members’ sense of com- 
munity cooperation and mutual responsibility. 

Yet shared musical perceptions were also es- 
sential — so essential that even now, ex-Chi- 
cagoans find their best musical interpreters in 
long-time AACM colleagues: witness the 70s re- 
cordings of Braxton, Lester Bowie, and Roscoe 
Mitchell, for example. And some techniques pio- 
neered by Chicagoans have become standard 
through all of today’s jazz: the use of bells, whis- 
tles, toys, and other “‘little instruments”; the 
post-Ayler exploration of instrumental sound 
production; the exciting emergence of solo and 
chamber jazz performances; the broadening of 
the new music repertoire to embrace the entire 
range of black music traditions; the proliferation 
of multi-instrumental improvising; the evolution 
of extended jazz composition. Even at the begin- 
ning it was difficul for the audience to ascertain 
who was responsible for what innovation, al- 
though the AACM'’s success story depends on the 
various musics of its individual creators. 

Joseph Jarman, who at first played primarily 
alto sax, combined the most compelling lyrical in- 
stinct with immensely sophisticated technique, 
most evident in his unrivaled mastery of the al- 
to’s extreme registers (including overtones and 
multi-phonics). He was, and is. capable of the su- 
premely pure serenity of an unaccompanied ves- 
pers hymn. as well as its opposite — the almost 
choreographed violence, complete with screams 
and jet speed, of an impossibly quick-tempoed 
ensemble lead. Adding soprano sax, then a host 
of woodwinds, he sought control of his medium 
through sometimes ingenuous, sometimes bril- 
liant structures, and through carefully rehearsed 
ensembles of interpreters. The best of these was a 
quartet with the late Christopher Gaddy (a gifted 
romantic pianist), bassist Charles Clark, and 
drummer Thurman Barker. Jarman’s use of large 
compositional forms reached a climax of achieve- 
ment with the 1967 works Winter Playground 
and Causes II (with Fred Anderson, solo tenor 
sax); indeed they are among the very best of third 
stream creations. And Jarman has always been 
interested in music theater: poetry readings have 
accompanied some concerts, while in others 
dancers and actors have surrounded the musi- 
cians. 

Roscoe Mitchell’s interests have contrasted 
with Jarman’s. Mitchell sought players whom he 
could stimulate, who shared his crucial concern 
with the specifically musical properties of sound, 
a concern eponymously enunciated in his first LP 
Sound. (Bassist Charles Clark and trombonist 
Lester Lashley were early colleagues.) By the end 
of 1966, “The Roscoe Mitchell Art Ensemble 
Featuring Lester Bowie” had achieved a per- 
forming medium as stylized as a commedia dell’ 


arte troupe, unequalled to this day for ensemble 
spontaneity and openness to black music tradi- 
tions. Trumpeter Bowie wore masks of both 
clown and Noh tragedian; Malachi Favors was 
the telepathically sensitive bassist, Chicago’s 
most advanced instrumental virtuoso, whose 
satire seemed born in anguish; the equally sensi- 
tive drummer Phillip Wilson was a subtle genius 
of dynamics whose theatrics — soloing on snares, 
tom-toms, and Favors’s head, or stalking dancers 
with a shotgun — lent the quartet a dada atmos- 
phere. Mitchell directed the quartet from his 
saxes, clarinet, and flute, signaling rhythmic or 
linear changes by simple inflection, now and 
again stepping into the foreground to solo or to 
lead collective improvisations. When Wilson left 
Chicago in July, 1967, the Art Ensemble contin- 
ued primarily as a drumless trio. 

Meanwhile, Anthony Braxton had achieved on 
alto a rare perception of John Coltrane’s music; 
this was combined with a very free approach to 
harmonic structure, a pleasing skill at Ornette- 
like composition, and, as his art progressed, a dis- 
tinctive sound and the kind of rhythmic inner 
vigor that seemed to eat up both bar lines and 
freely moving space. His early partners included 
drummer Thurman Barker, bassist Charles 
Clark, Leo Smith on trumpet and French horn, 
and three of Roscoe Mitchell’s former colleagues: 
drummer Alvin Fielder, aone-man power plant; 
violinist Leroy Jenkins, whose long lines con- 
trasted with Braxton’s agitated melodies, and 
who wrote attractive, folk-like songs; and the 
enormously sophisticated tenor saxist Kalapa- 
rusha Ara Difda (nee Maurice McIntyre) whose 
angular, highly dramatic style emphasized dis- 
sonant intervals and ‘‘outside” sounds, in lines as 
rhythmically free as Mitchell’s and as confident as 
Sonny Rollins’s. 

So many musicians passed through the AACM 
in this period. From St. Louis, drummer Abdullah 
Yakub and tenor man Byron Bowie arrived (and 
Bowie stayed); AACM concerts introduced other 
players from the St. Louis BAG (Black Artitst 
Group) including Julius Hemphill and the Oliver 
Lake band. Abrams’s bands were hotbeds of tal- 
ent, They were usually anchored by Braxton 
(alto and soprano saxes, and clarinet); Kala- 
parusha (tenor sax and clarinet); bassist-cellist- 
trombonist Lester Lashley, an inspiring original 
stylist whose ideas presaged the 70s generation 
of trombonists; and by bassist Charles Clark, 
who advanced the principles of Charles Mingus 
into free jazz territory and who sometimes 
achieved an almost unbearable intensity in his 
improvising. Abrams’s piano work initially 
avoided the impressionism that it often offers to- 
day; he tended to fast, dense, surprisingly soft 
two-handed lines, and he usually spent long per- 
iods of his concerts away from the piano, leading 
ensemble themes with his clarinet or simply lis- 
tening to the strings of solo, duet, and ensemble 
Improvisations. 

Altoist Absholom Behshlomo, tenorist John 
Stubblefield, bassists Leonard Jones and Mchaka 
Uba, trumpeter Cecil Bridgewater, drummer 
Jerome Cooper — the list of vital young musi- 
Cians goes on and on. It is important to remember 
that only a portion of the AACM musicians’ ac- 
tivity was AACM-sponsored, and that in any 
case, even in the heady excitement of 1966-68, 
performances seldom occurred more than once 
or twice a week. A fair number of member musi- 
cians derived incomes from playing rock and 
blues, while others taught school or worked in 
the post office and other non-musical vocations. 

€ popular organ-drums duo of Amina Claud- 


ine Myers and Ajaramu worked clubs in Old 
Town and on the south side; their “outside funk” 
included Thelonious Monk’s Brilliant Corners 
and Kalaparusha’s Chant Of The Oppressed, and 
they almost always added AACM saxophonists, 
most often Kalaparusha (the Kalaparusha-Ros- 
coe Mitchell sax duels were a popular specialty). 

1969 was a watershed year. Urban-renewed 
out of Abraham Lincoln Center, the AACM 
opened its new Parkway House home (67th and 
King Drive) with a January festival, the Associa- 
tion’s first. Three months later, vandals ran- 
sacked the building, destroying what they 
couldn’t steal. In April came the tragic death of 
Charles Clark, only 24 years old and new to the 
Civic Orchestra that season; within a week the 
Chicago Symphony instituted its Charles Clark 
Memorial Scholarship to the Civic Orchestra for 
“deserving young black musicians.”’ Steve Mc- 
Call was in Europe. In June, the quartet of 
Jarman-Mitchell-Bowie-Favors left Chicago for 
Paris without advance bookings; a round of con- 
certs, recordings, and festivals began the day af- 
ter they arrived, and later that month the trio of 
Braxton-Leroy Jenkins-Leo Smith joined them. 
Prior to 1969, except for performances with the 
St. Louis BAG and the Detroit Artists Workshop, 
the AACM had been almost completely a Chi- 
cago phenomenon. Suddenly, with Jarman’s Art 
Ensemble of Chicago and the Anthony Braxton 
Trio abroad, the AACM had become an inter- 
national group, and even to some extent famous. 

One of the AACM’s original ambitions, “to 
cultivate young musicians,” resulted in the form- 
ing of a music school for inner-city youths. At one 
time, as many as 50 young musicians were en- 
rolled; the instructors were AACM members 
who donated time and sometimes instruments to 
the students, who ranged in age from adults to 


elementary school youths. Douglas Ewart is a 


good example of the school’s success. He was 
part of the original class, in 1967; he hada theory 
course taught by Braxton and Abrams, then 
woodwind lessons from Jarman and Mitchell, 
who first taught technique and instrumental con- 
trol, then scales, then tunes and their chord struc- 
tures. At first an alto saxophonist, Ewart grew in- 
terested in playing other woodwinds; when he 
began making his handsomely decorated bam- 
boo flutes, Jarman and others joined him in his 
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Rrata Christine Jones and Dougias Ewart 
in the “Sun Song” Concert, 
World Surrealist Exhibition 
(Chicago, 1976) 
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search for materials. It was around 1970, then, 
that the first of several ensembles playing exclu- 
sively Ewart’s bamboo flutes made its appear- 
ance. 

That ensemble was led by Henry Threadgill, 
who before 1969 hadn’t been with the AACM. A 
college classmate of Jarman, Braxton, and Mitch- 
ell, he spent years touring with an evangelist’s 
troupe, an Army rock band, and finally settled 
down in Chicago with a blues band, backing such 
notables as Buddy Guy and Mighty Joe Young. A 
multi-woodwind man from the start, Threadgill 
devised separate styles for his flutes and for his 
alto, tenor, and baritone saxes. In 1971, called 
upon to perform Scott Joplin’s music fora theatre 
work, he asked bassist Fred Hopkins and the re- 
turned emigrant Steve McCall to accompany 
him. They reunited several times in the 70s, as- 
suming the ensemble name “‘Air’’ when they be- 
gan recording in 1976. Threadgill’s angular, 
thorny style, Hopkins’s bold, very active bass, 
and McCall’s emotional accompaniment — and a 
distinctive book of compositions, most of them 
Threadgill’s — assured Air’s musical success, and 
led to a satisfying popular success, too. 

Ewart, the exciting tenorist Chico Freeman, 
and trombonist George Lewis are the most prom- 
inent AACM school grads; most of Freeman’s 
career has been away from Chicago, but Ewart 
and Lewis continued a professional association 
here that began in 1972, in the band led by mus- 
cular tenorist Fred Anderson. Active only oc- 
casionally in the 60s, the blues-drenched Ander- 
son had an outstanding trio with McCall and Les- 
ter Lashley before he began encouraging Ewart’s 
development and Lewis’s exploration of lower 
brass instruments in the sonic areas that Lashley 
had discovered. The Ewart-Lewis association has 
recurred up to the present, while Anderson has 
continued work with an unusual series of friends 
and proteges: trumpeter Bill Brimfield, bassist 
Felix Blackmun, drummer Hank Drakw, and 
altoist Ray Perry. 

There was the early-70s modal sextex led by 
Abrams, with saxists Threadgill, Kalaparusha, 
and Wallace McMillan; there was Kalaparusha 
and the Light, with whom the tenorist achieved 
explosive post-Ayler success — a music of fierce- 
ness combined with stabbing wit and humor — 
abetted by trumpeter Akba. There was the grad- 
ual return of the AACM emigrants to Chicago, 
and the Art Ensemble’s introduction of the buoy- 
ant drummer Don Moye, who immediately was 
at home in Chicago’s exploratory atmosphere. 
But there was also the gradual 70s dispersal of 
not only the original emigrants, who again found 
reason to leave, but also the Chicagoans who had 
stayed here. The publicity and good will spread 
initially by the Braxton group, McCall, and the 
Art Ensemble of Chicago had brought Chicago’s 
AACM an international reputation: mentor 
Muhal Richard Abrams’s decision, in late 1977, 
to move to New York provides a symbolic close 
to this exciting chapter of the AACM’s history. 

The AACM members’ sense of discovery has 
not abated with the gradual exodus away from 
Chicago, nor has the Chicago source of young 
musicians been wanting in recent years. Recent- 
ly, in conversation, an established New York 
critic stated, “The Chicago players are showing 
the musicians here that jazz has a heritage that 
goes back as far as stride piano and ragtime.” 
They’re also showing that jazz is a young art with 
a future; and that may prove to be the most re- 
warding feature of the AACM’s legacy. 


John Litweiler 


Starting Living Blues in 1970 was an exercise in 
naivete. Of course, we assumed, everybody want- 
ed to learn about the blues and what we thought 
we had to say about it. It only took seven years to 
sell out the 5000 copies printed of Vol. 1, No. 1. 

The most bitter pill we have had to keep swal- 
lowing over the years is that there are “blues fans’’ 
who don’t care. They don’t care beyond the im- 
mediacy of the boogie-high of a live performance 
to find out if the star on the stage has a record out. 
They don’t care enough to buy a record, if one 
exists. And they really don’t care for reading about 
the blues. 

Then again, there are blues fans: fanatics who 
can’t wait for the next issue to come out and ask us 
to go monthly, when the budget and workload 
permit only quarterly publication — in a good 
year. These friends from countries around the 
world keep the spark of enthusiasm alive, the light 
of scholarship glowing, and — best of all — keep 
renewing their subscriptions despite LB’s inter- 

sminable ‘production delays’’ and our seeming 
disregard of a basic fact of periodical publishing, 
that of regular issuance. 


TEN YEARS OF 


LIVING BLUES 


Living Blues still struggles. We face the same 
economic problems now that we did 10 years ago. 
But the biggest problem, then as now, is the need 
for recognition by the public of The Blues as an 
entity-unto-itself: not merely a primitive form of 
jazz, or the roots of rock ‘n’ roll, or any other 
similar nonsense. The blues was, is, and will be a 
distinct manifestation of a certain part of the Afro- 
American struggle for existence and selfhood. 


Those manifestors of the blues — the blues sing- 
ers of the past 80-odd years and those determined 
to keep singing for the generations to come — 
indomitably stubborn and who will not comprom- 
ise their art because they know no other: these 
embody a living blues tradition. Our pages are full 
of their courage. But they can also reek of selfish- 
ness and mean, low spirit, false pride and conceit. 
Nonetheless, the music ennobles all it touches. 


Over the past decade, death bells have sounded 
for Junior Parker, Otis Spann, Lonnie Johnson, Earl 
Hooker, Victoria Spivey, Bukka White, Howlin’ 
Wolf, Professor Longhair, Jimmy Reed — | am 
ashamed to not be able to list them all here. Is this, 


then, the death of the blues? No, that was when 
Leadbelly died in 1949. Wrong: it was when Big 
Bill Broonzy died in 1958. Or was it earlier — 
when Robert Johnson was poisoned in 1938? No, 
there is no death for blues because the need for 
blues will not die. Mankind will continue to need 


‘ blues’ utter contempt of despair to conquer that 


despair. Most definitely, the blues will continue. 
The only problem with ‘the death of the blues’ is 
with the changing definitions of blues. Already 
there are as many definitions of blues as there have 
been blues singers — and blues fans. There con- 
tinue to be disparate visions of blues between 
black and white observers and participants; the 
majority of Americans most likely will accept the 
Blues Brothers as the country’s most noteworthy 
bluesmen and leave it at that. Has our decade of 
struggle to garner recognition for the ‘‘real thing’ 
been in vain? 

No. Because we are still publishing. Blues peo- 
ple of the ghettoes and the Mississippi countryside 
still believe that their music, and the people who 
support it, can work miracles. So do we. 

—Amy O'Neal 


David “Honeyboy” Edwards at the 
World Surrealist Exhibition Blues Show, 
June 1976 
(photo by Amy O'Neal) 
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TV GRITIGS CODE 


Television, for bad or worse, is the nat- 
ional culture of 20th-Century America. To 
deny the fact is poor research. To ignore the 
fact is suicidal politics. I, would-be upward- 
ly mobile lower-class New York City grad- 
uate student, have personally walked in 
front of more than one class of Iowa farm- 
kid freshpersons and, on the first day of 
class, have lectured on television texts so 
obscure as to be analogous to the subtle lit- 
erary allusions of a doctoral level seminar 
in 18th Century literature, and not only 
have I been understood by the class mem- 
bers, but taken to task by them for my 
opinions. 

The television critic must take his cues 
from Whitman. He must go among the peo- 
ple and lend his training and sensibility to 
the new experiences of life with the ma- 
chine. What is this machine after all if not 
merely the latest evolutionary product of 
the bio-pool? To ignore television is to fol- 
low the heritage of William Cullen Bryant 
and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; to 
write whimsical European lyrics while the 
vast and wild new environment of the con- 
tinent — frought as it is with dangers and 
possibilities — lay at one’s heels. A mod- 
ern-day Whitman would have to watch 
television or else be forced to give up his 
connection to the masses of people who 
find their wishes, dreams and role models 
therein. 

Perhaps television has become the “‘or- 
deal” of the American scholar, in Van 
Wyck Brooks’ sense of the word. To refuse 
to watch has become the bottom-line of the 
Old Gentility. To make believe that Ameri- 
can television can be measured by the 
“standards’”’ of the ballets and British stage 
productions of PBS (laughingly called the 
“Petroleum Broadcasting System’ in 
advertising circles) is perhaps worse; a 
comi-tragic species of Neo-Gentility. For 
me, television is organic. It was more 
“there” than the trees and rivers them- 
selves in the world I was born into. To re- 
ject it out of hand would be historical voy- 
eurism; a kind of bourgeois nostalgia; even 
nihilism. Would the boost in self-image be 
worth the loss of my past? If I do not make 
my past usable, it will continue to use me. 
The critic born after World War II is born 
with TV, yet everywhere he is in blinders. 
To confront television has merely become 
the refusal to deny nature. Television 


awaits its Wordsworth who cz _ skip 
through its wavy woods making sense of its 
light and dark. 

Edward Shils accuses those ‘who know 
better” and yet still give their critical atten- 
tion to works of mass culture of indulging in 
a “continuation of childish pleasures’’; of 
cultivating an easy connoisseurship which 
makes them ‘‘folksy” and flaunts their re- 
bellion against the rigor and aridity of the 
“high” culture which their parents, teach- 
ers and the cultural ruling classes once tried 
to impose on them. As if the parents did not 
buy the sets that sit in 97% of American 
homes! As if the ‘“‘cultural ruling classes”’ 
were not the networks and advertising 
agencies top-heavy with Ivy League gradu- 
ates! As if the scorn of teachers does not it- 
self signal the highest form of validation in 
American culture! 

It is this kind of patronizing thinking on 
the part of Shils and others that allows for 
such an easy alliance between capital and 
the university intellectual. It has been an 
unending source of strength for the net- 
works and their advertisers to be able to 
tinker so grandly with American culture 
beneath the upturned nose of the very in- 
tellectual who is perhaps the best equipped 


individual to make an appraisal of their’ 


handiwork. 


The choice is clear: To turn one’s back, 
like Eliot, on the exasperating present and 
make of culture study a tiresomely elegant 
and clever de-construction of an imagined 
finite, static whole, locked away in the dis- 
tant and safe-guarded tower of the ivied 
cathedral; or to place oneself in the shabby 
livingroom of the present and begin the 
struggle to make sense of the endless pa- 
rade of artificed images that relentlessly 
marches before our eyes. Eliot’s primary 
cultural determinants — religion and ethni- 
city — pale as cultural indicators in the face 
of the choices offered by TV Guide. Even 
the more recent cultural signifiers — in- 
come, education, occupation, sex and 
age — are becoming subsumed in the face 
of multi-channel cable systems which are 
attempting to recognize, pacify and finally 
obliterate such avenues of identification as 
viable arenas of individual (human) ex- 
pression. Yet television, beneath the pow- 
erful aura that sends intellectuals scurrying 
to their fallout shelters, is just a machine; a 
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‘must arise, Cincinnatus-like, 


tool with no mind. The same knife that is 
flaying apart the cultural guts of America 
can be used to carve pluralities of artworks. 

As Herbert Gans has pointed out, all hu- 
man beings have esthetic urges and are 
receptive to symbolic expressions of their 
wishes and fears. Will the humanist critic 
(critic of the humanities) leave the recup- 
eration of these symbolic expressions to the 
social scientist whose primary concern is 
merely to measure the effect of the text on 
those nameless others, ‘‘the masses’’? If the 
term humanist means anything, those who 
accept the label must make their voices 
heard. 

I would submit that all the ‘‘validated” 
empirical analyses of the effects of mass 
culture on the masses aren’t worth a damn 
because the social scientist is merely play- 
ing what has become Madison Avenue’s 


‘own game — and nobody beats the dealer. 


Numbers are abstract symbols and nobody 
can manipulate them with more facility 
than the corporations whose very existence 
is predicated on them. Only the personal, 
critical, autobiographical testimony of indi- 
viduals impassioned and trained to identify 
and evaluate the individual texts of authors 
and their relationships to each other can 
pierce the relentless, habituating imago 
mundi emanating from the scores of mil- 
lions of receivers that fill every crevice of 
the republic with their highly deliberate, 
humanly conceived sights and sounds. Like 
Plato, the Catholic Church, the Puritans 
and the Soviet, the literary elite of the 
U.S.A. now trembles with fear that “‘civili- 
zation”’ (i.e., rational moral standards) can 
be completely undermined by a medium of 
expression. If anything, one would think 
that such a view would make a counter- 
statement all the more a pressing project. 
But we also must remember that the dime 
novels which caused such horrors to the 
New Humanists (most of them far less com- 
plex in concept or imagination than many 
television shows) were eventually recov- 
ered by Henry Nash Smith as a fertile 
compost heap of the national imagination. 
Perhaps most important is the fact that 
television simply will not disappear. Forget 
that. Instead its own poets — and critics — 
from the 
masses and begin the guerilla work. 


David Marc 


The Politics of 
BOYS’ SPORTS NOVELS 


From the start of the decade. I considered it the 
Nostalgic Seventies.(1) Out in Madison, Wis. in 
1970-71 I was struck by how much interest there 
suddenly seemed to be in the 1950s: early rock 
’n’ roll, ’50s movies, and one of the beer compan- 
ies put together a 10- or 12-hour collage of 
movies and early TV commercials that got a big 
and appreciative outdoor audience. It was our 
idealized adolescence (for graduate students) or 
childhood (for undergrads), full of innocence and 
certainty, no acne and no politics. You could 
laugh at it or wince, but you had to feel a kind of 
longing, too. 

In fact, nostalgia was an important cultural 
theme throughout the decade, as could be seen in 
popular TV shows like The Waltons and Little 
House on the Prairie, in movies like American 
Graffittiand The Last Picture Show. There was a 
good-hearted simplicity about life in the past as 
we saw it, a natural harmony that was missing 
from the present. Even for those of us who sorely 
missed the political turbulence of the '60s. there 
was very often an element of missing further 
back, as well. 

For me, this kind of nostalgia took a very pe- 
culiar form a few years ago. I was visiting a small- 
town library in the Berkshires when my eye was 
caught by a shelf full of books that were free for 
the asking because nobody ever borrowed them. 
To my astonishment there were five books by the 
man who was the king of sports fiction writers in 
his day, the leading literary figure of my child- 
hood, John R. Tunis. This chance discovery made 
an instant change in my reading habits. Over the 
next year I read close to forty sports novels, con- 
tinually telling myself that more research was 
needed on this interesting topic. Eventually the 
supply dried up (you can’t find many of them in 
libraries, hardly any in bookstores. and the ones 
my sister sent for my birthday were pretty lousy) 
so I stopped. 

The politics of boys’ sports novels are not what 
you might think. If asked about this literary gen- 
re, the average leftist, aside from calling them 
stupid, will say that they teach snobbery, con- 
formity, patriotism. the glory of winning, and ac- 
ceptance of authority. But what I remember from 
childhood, and what my readings of a few years 
ago confirm, is something very different. 

The sports novels can be arranged in a kind of 
gradient. starting with those that have the least 
character development and the fewest social im- 
plications. (Usually these authors can’t write 
their way out of a paper bag: even their play-by- 
play narration is boring.) 

But here at the bottom of the barrel there are 
certain themes that deserve a close look. Winning 
(be it the league championship, the state tourna- 
ment, or the ‘‘big game”’) is a reward not just for 
superior athletic ability but for good.character as 
well. There is a kind of ethos that is assumed in all 
the boys’ sports novels, whose main ingredients 
are fair play. gracious winning (or losing). and un- 
selfishness. The last one is probably the most im- 
portant: time and again an author asks his protag- 


(1) “Try to connect it with the 1970s if you can.” 
—Buhle 


onist to submerge his own vanity for the good of 
the team. And always, virtue is compensated. The 
world of sports fiction is one in which right makes 
might. rather than vice-versa. 


So far, nothing has been said to set these books 
apart from other juvenile fiction, or even from 
most pre-1970 movies or TV shows. Just as the 
“good guys” win Western shoot-outs, they win 
football and baseball games; the alternative — 
bad guys winning — is too horrible even to con- 
template. Even here, however, when we take 
only the bare-bones sports novels devoid of any 
creative spark, I feel there is a certain kind of 
idealism that they transmit. The moral lessons 
they convey are presented without the right- 
wing baggage of so many other cultural vehicles. 
The heroes are now cowboys crushing 
stereotyped Indians, they are not soldiers ex- 
panding or defending an empire(2), and they are 


not cops. The books teach ideals more or less in 
the abstract. divorced from any specific attach- 
ment to God, country, or the white race. This is a 
negative virtue, but a virtue nonetheless. 

So far we have been talking only about the 
most obvious potboilers, the sports novels that 
are only about sports. A lot of the books I read, 
though, had a social significance that went be- 
yond the sports ethos; the authors were clearly 
interested in building democratic and egalitarian 
lessons into their stories. Here are some ex- 
amples: s : Sbp 

— Triple Threat by Donald Hamilton Haines 
(1933), in which a star football player at a board- 
ing school turns away from the snobbish ‘gilded 
youth” of the school and befriends the poor Irish 
editor of the school newspaper. 

— John R. Tunis’s Iron Duke (1938), with a 
similar theme, in which the track team’s cham- 
pion miler, rebuffed hy H irvard’s upper-class 
clique until he wins first p:cce in the Intercol- 
legiates. snubs them 4:1 return by turning down 
membership in the student honorary society they 
control. 

— Tunis’s All-American (1942), whose protag- 
onist actually transfers from his snobbish prep 
school to the local public high school; the book 
climaxes when he joins the star Irish player and 
the star Jewish player in fighting to have the 


(2) See Tom Englehardt, Ambush at Kamikaze Pass 
(50¢ plus 20¢ postage from New England Free Press, 
60 Union Sq., Somerville MA 02144) for a brilliant 
analysis of racism in Westerns and war movies. 
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school reject an invitation to play an intersection- 
al football game in Miami to which the team’s 
black player could not be invited. 

— Tunis’s A City for Lincoln (1945), in which a 
small-town basketball coach, after winning the 
Indians’ state championship. starts a youth pro- 
gram in town, runs afoul of the local Republican 
establishment and then runs for mayor on a plat- 
form of municipal ownership of public utilities — 
my favorite childhood book prior to Mutiny on 
the Bounty, even though I was a Republican my- 
self and didn’t know what public utilities were. 
— Hoop Crazy by Clair Bee (1950), one of 
whose themes is a high school basketball team’s 
refusal to give an inch in demanding equal treat- 
ment for its black player when they play in a seg- 
regated city at the southern tip of their border 
state. 

— Gene Olson’s Fullback Fury. (1964), in 
which a high school football coach and his star 
player are attacked by the town’s conservative 
newspaper owner, whose animus is footed in his 
hatred for the town’s Chicano population. 

— Olson’s The Ballhawks’(1960), in which an 
aroused small-town community stands up to its 
leading businessman, who wants the basketball 
coach fired for putting a Chinese boy and the son 
of a ne’er-do-well on the starting team. 


If there are two quasi-political themes common 
to the sports novels (not just the ones described 
above, but a lot of others where the politics are 
more submerged) they are a hatred of snobbery 
and a belief in racial and ethnic equality. Anti- 
snobbery, of course, is not to be confused with 
proletarian class consciousness: in most books it 
simply means that a player from a wealthy family 
has to be straightened out and made to realize 
that it’s the team as a whole that’s important. 

The theme of racial and ethnic equality also has 
its variations. Sometimes it can be a kind of crude 
assimilationism: along with admittance to “the 
team’’ comes a pressure toward homogeniza- 
tion.(3) Sometimes also, a team’s diversity is 
simply presented in the book without being made 
an issue. Still and all, it is startling, especially in 
books written in the 1950s, how often race is 
made an issue, how many of the books make an 
explicit assertion of the right of everyone to play 
sports based on ability alone. Some examples 
have been given above, and there are others, 
such as Duane Decker’s Hit and Run (1949) in 
which the author inserts a black player (the first 
in his league) whose good character serves as an 
example to the book’s protagonist. Or a semi- 
fiction book on a National League pennant race 
which goes out of its way to highlight the Dodg- 
ers’ black players. Always, in all the books, the 
protagonist is white and specifically a WASP: 
aside from Chip Hilton and Bronc Burnett they 


(3) For example, in Clair Bee’s Tournament Crisis 
(1957) Chip Milton befriends a troubled Chinese 
player on the university basketball team. Chip works 
out a plan to convince Jimmy Lu Chung’s father to 
serve American as well as Chinese food in his restau- 
rant, thus saving it from bankruptsy and allowing Jim- 
my to stay in school (and on the team). 


have names like Jim Allison, Don Henderson, 
Ron Perry, Bob White, Chip Fiske, Greg Carson, 
Ky Butler, etc. etc. The only partial exception | 
found was in Gene Olson’s Fullback Fury, men- 
tioned earlier, in which Coach Gus Harvath is on 
center stage; but he shares it with the fullback, 
Johnny Roland. 

I don’t have too good a notion who reads these 
books, since most of my friends deny it vigorous- 
ly. I have a sense the readership was on the 
fringes where I was: boys who liked sports a lot 
and played all the time in the schoolyard or 

“vacant lots but weren’t good enough to play in 
organized leagues. The difference between pick- 
up games and organized sports came across to me 
once in junior high school, in an intramural touch 
football game. Billy Gray was putting on one of 
his usual dazzling displays of broken field run- 
ning. Here was a boy, except for being homely, 


who was straight off the pages of one of the sports 
novels: modest, sincere, profoundly democratic, 
completely honest. On one play that still stands 
out for me 25 years later, he broke loose for a 
long run, leaving all the opposing players except 
one far behind, along with the referee. It looked 
as though the safety may have tagged him, 
though, before he went over the goal like. The 
following shouted dialogue then took place: 

Referee: Did he get you, Billy? 

Billy Grav: You have to decide. 
Since the referee didn't actually see the gat, he 
ruled it a touchdown. 

In a pickup game with no referee, there’s no 
question but that Billy Gray would have stopped 
and put the ball down as soon as he was tagged. 
But this was organized competition, and he felt 
no such obligation. This episode writ large is what 
I suspect happened to boys’ sports novels in the 
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past decade, and why they aren’t read any more. 
(I did see some sports fiction in a local bookstore 
recently, but it had large type and pictures, with 
only about a hundred pages instead of the 200 we 
used to get, and obviously was for a younger aud- 
ience.) To put it simply, sports are more trans- 
parent now: the rough play, cheating, and cyni- 
cism that are obvious on the telecasts make the 
character-building novels ring hollow. Nonfic- 
tion sports-heroes books still sell as well as ever, 
but the Chip Hilton and Bronc Burnett characters 
just aren't believable any more. For me, it’s a 
shame. I believed them; and looking back, I think 
they helped to build up a picture of life as it 
should be that led to disillusionment and radical- 
ization in the early 1960s when American society 
turned out to be something different. 


Jim O’Brien 
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SPORTS, SURREALISM, SUBVERSION — 


The object of those people who play tennis 
with such concentration of mind and such bodily 
activity, is to boast before their friends that they 
have played better than someone else. 

—Lautréamont 


Despite a few spirited efforts to accentu- 
ate positive social developments in the 
’70s, most of the Left and much of the na- 
tion would agree with Doonesbury’s 
remark that we have suffered through a 
“real kidney-stone of a decade” in politics 
and culture. For the sports fan, the picture 
was not nearly so unrelievedly bleak. The 
instant replays of the decade past include 
many moments of pure poetry: Reggie 
Jackson’s World Series slugging, Lyn 
Swann’s circus catches, Alberto Juanto- 
rena’s effortless stride, basketball wizardry 
at which Earvin Johnson is only one of 
scores of players providing the magic, and 
the magnificent career — from youth to 
age — of Muhammed Alli. 

Even that side of sport usually separated 
out as “social” has not been without its 
small measure of progress. The decade wit- 
nessed the democratization of tennis and 
the first wide embrace by North Americans 
of soccer, the world’s favorite and most 
egalitarian game. Athletic activity — es- 
pecially running, walking, skating, racket- 
ball and self-defense — spread dramatical- 
ly among working people. 

And it spread, for the most part, spontan- 
eously — without the post-Sputnik nation- 
alist cheerleading which gave rise to the 
flopped fitness campaigns of the 1960s. 
Strikes among football players.and baseball 
umpires produced glimmers of solidarity 


between organized sports and organized | 


labor, Women’s participation in athletics 
burgeoned and promised to shake the very 
foundations of college sports by claiming 
equitable distribution of scholarship 
money between the sexes. With the end of 
the reserve clause in professional sports, 
many of the more reactionary values as- 
sociated with the games, especially author- 
itarian control of athletes on and off the 
field, has gone by the boards. Such stars as 
Bill Walton, Bill Lee, Muhammed Ali, 
Billie Jean King and Tom Seaver even won 
our occasional applause for acts of political 
commitment and courage. Meanwhile the 
most authoritarian figure in college sport, 
Woody Hays, succeeded in punching him- 
self out of coaching and in revealing that he 
packed a much smaller wallop than anyone 
suspected. Not a bad ten years. 

The Left, which has historically pro- 
duced some of the most profound and pop- 
ular American writing on sports, has had 
little of importance to say about these de- 


velopments or about the role of sports in 
popular culture. In the first half of the 20th 


century, it was at least arguable that, . 


though the Right had all the money, we had 
the sports journalists and especially the 
finest boxing writers. The reportage of Jack 
London, John Reed, Heywood Broun, Les- 
ter Rodney, Richard Wright and the some- 
times socialist Ring Lardner combined a 
passion for sport with sharp social criticism. 
With few exceptions, recent radical writing 
on sports has failed to capture any of this 
excitement, though it has certainly been 
critical enough. Indeed, an overdeveloped 
and narrow sense of criticism — not unlike 
a “socialist realist” approach to art — has 
dominated our thinking about sport and ob- 
scured the potentially subversive tenden- 
cies in organized athletics. This short paper 
very briefly treats the weakness of “‘social- 
ist realist’ (often called “neo-Marxist”’) 
sports criticism before treating three 
aspects of sports which ought to be cele- 
brated. 


Muckraking Is Not Enough 


Part of the narrow radical critique of 
sports stems from a laudable source: the as- 
similation of a large body of excellent 
muckraking literature, much of it written 
by athletes, showing the tendency for 
sports to reflect the worst aspects of Ameri- 
can society. The works of Dave Meggyssey, 
Harry Edwards, Dave Kopay, Pete Gent, 
Bernie Parrish, Jim Bouton, Gary Shaw 
and others exposed the aggression, racism, 
male chauvinism, and misuse of athléte’s 
bodies and minds which are common to col- 
lege and corporate athletics. This view of 
the seamier side of sport gained special 
credence because conservative coaches not 
only admitted much of its truth but gloried 
in preaching a win-at-all-costs attitude. If 
further reinforcement of the point that 
sports partook of many sordid aspects of 


F.R. : collage 
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American society were needed, the 
constant use of sports metaphor during the 
Vietnam War and Nixon’s adulation of 
the Washington Redskins’ management 
provided it. 

As a set of facts about sports, the muck- 
raking literature is compelling and vital. 
When expanded into an interpretation of 
sport, as in Paul Hoch’s Ripoff the Big 
Game or in the German “neo-Marxist” lit- 
erature on sports and corporate capitalism, 
it is misleading and empty. The jump from 
the proposition that sports reflect social 
reality to the notion that sports are re- 
ducible to that reality, or to the even more 
indefensible position that sports are 
“designed” to perpetuate corporate hege- 
mony, is long and down. Those who take 
the leap end by seeing sports as didactic 
exercises inculcating passive athletes and 
spongelike fans. This confusion of sport and 
society is hardly new. Nor does it illumin- 
ate the creative tensions in sport more in its 
modern and radical form than it did in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Song’’ of 1815: 


Then strip, lads, and to it, though 
sharp be the weather, 

And if, by mischance, you should 
happen to fall, 

There are worse things in life than a 
tumble on heather, 

And life is itself but a game of football. 


Sports Against Misery 


Most radical defenses of organized sport 
simply turn the neo-Marxist attack on its 
head while remaining on instrumentalist 
ground. Athletic endeavors are then seen 
as inculcating good, progressive values like 
cooperation, camaraderie among fans, fair 
play and understanding rather than bad 
bourgeois values like individualism, brutal- 
ity and dishonesty. There is perhaps some 
truth in such an interpretation, but those 
who argue for it would do well to avoid 
watching much professional hockey or 
football. If sports were important only for 
immediate didactic purposes, they would 
largely be a repressive force, especially 
when professional and subject to corporate 
ownership. Whatis truly significant and ina 
sense even subversive about sports lies in 
deeper structural characteristics which are 
antagonistic to late capitalist culture. These 
structural characteristics fall under the 
headings of craft, transcendence, and 
“automatistic’”’ motion. 


1) Craft 


Sports preserve craft in a deskilled socie- 
ty. In an economy which organizes produc- » 


tion so that most workers have jobs requir- 
ing little or no skill, the athlete personifies 
the continuation of a preindustrial style of 
work. He or she commands a range of 
skills, works in bouts of intense activity and 
combines mental and manual labor. Allen 
Guttmann’s recent essay on baseball, in 
From Ritual to Record, perceptively notes 
a polarity between the “‘pastoral”’ setting 
and the ‘‘modern, quantified” statistics sur- 
rounding the game. But more interesting is 
the nearly artisanal aspect inherent not 
only in baseball but in most popular sports. 
The meticulous, sometimes superstitious 
care for equipment (tools), the immense 
value placed on the subtlest of skills (for 
example, bunting), and even the attention 
paid to statistics by players as well as fans 
are all earmarks of craft in sports. Nor is 
this conscious craftsman’s care confined to 
old and pastoral sports like baseball or 
traditionally elite sports like golf and ten- 
nis. Indeed, the finest recent appreciation 
of the craft in moder sport is Jose Torres’ 
Sting Like a Bee in which the author, him- 
self a boxing champion, describes the style 
of Ali. 


2) Transcendence 


A second, and much misunderstood, as- 
pect of the appeal of sports is that they hold 
out the possibility of a performance which 
utterly surpasses the expected standard — 
which explodes expectations, mocks the 
logic of everyday life and asserts the grand 
possibility of human action. In the reified 
language of capitalist culture these irra- 
tional performances are usually referred to 
as just “record-breaking,”’ and in the huck- 
ster journalism of sport the word “‘great”’ is 
bandied about inanely. Nonetheless there 
are instances of real transcendence in 
sports — instances which are recognized as 
such by athletes and by fans. The most 
memorable examples of such transcen- 
dence involve underdogs who triumph 
over not just nature and physics but the 
odds as well. My own favorite of countless 
such stories are the remarkable wins of an 
aging Ali over Frazier and Foreman, and 
the fgenlary pitching efforts of Grover 
Cleveland Alexander in the 1926 World 
Series. Alexander, at 39, was at the end ofa 
great career in which his drinking was al- 
most as celebrated as his pitching, when he 
caught on with the pennant-winning Car- 
dinals in a waiver deal. During the series he 
pitched and won two of the first six games 
against the mighty Yankees and celebrated 
mightily after the triumph of game six. 
When the Yankees threatened in the sev- 
enth inning of the deciding seventh game 
the old man again came on, tired and hung 
Over and, against all expectations, struck 
out young Yankee star Tony Lazzeri, thus 
securing the championship. 


3) Motion 


The delight that we take in the tran- 
scendent moment in sports is constantly 
trivialized by sports journalism. Although 
former athletes bring more insight to bear, 
the norm remains Cosellesque prating re- 
garding momentum and will (“the indom- 
itable Steelers”’), biologism (“the adrenalin 
is really flowing now’’) and small tactical 
decisions (e.g., the incredible overempha- 
sis on Earl Weaver’s managing in the 1979 
series). The craft of sport is seldom ac- 
knowledged; neither is the poetic motion 


which is, however, the essence of athletic 
excellence and the essence of its appeal. 
Slow-motion instant replays, though much 
overused, contain more truth than the 
audio of any sports telecast simply because 
they remind us that motion — simple, ele- 
gant, economical and often spontaneous — 
is what sports are about. 

For this reason, sports must be regarded 
as part of the profoundly subversive realm 
of moving, creative exaltation which the 
surrealists have recognized as poetry. This 
has nothing to do with the vague literary/ 
esthetic inclinations which permit some 
writers to swoon over what they regard as 
manifestations of “‘the beautiful” in sports 
(or in anything else). Poetry, in the surreal- 
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ist sense, is the opposite of literature, an 
activity beyond esthetics. It is closer to 
magic than to what we ordinarily mean by 
eart.”’ 

Surrealist theory has thus far said too 
little about sports. But this should not keep 
us from acknowledging that it offers the 
best approach to the whole question: to the 
role of movement in sports, and to the place 
of sports among other cultural activities. 


Toward a Surrealist Theory 
of Sports 


It would be well worth the effort of 
looking over the various scattered hints 
and observations that surrealists have 
made regarding sports, some of which sure- 
ly are capable of development. Georges Sa- 
doul’s hostile critique, ‘Le Nouvel Asso- 
moir” (in Le Surréalisme au service de la 
revolution No. 2, 1931), is concerned not 
with sports as such, but rather with the 
socio-political organization of sports in 
capitalist society; even so, it does little 
more than recapitulate some Leftish over- 
simplifications of the day. Far more pertin- 
ent is the approach of Karel Teige, the lead- 
ing spokesman of surrealism in Czechoslo- 
vakia, who related sports to the free dance 
and the danced poem: 


Sense of direction, sense of speed, chrono- 
spatial sense of motion: sports and its various 
disciplines — auto racing, aviation, travel, gym- 
nastics, acrobatics; the thirst for records, the 
competitive sense of the athlete, the passion for 
victory all resound at a football game along with 
the collective joy of play and sentiments of har- 
mony, precision and coordination. 

The poem of sport, looking beyond the merely 
educational and orthopedic tendencies of physi- 
cal culture, develops all the senses. It lavishes it- 
self on the pure sensations of muscular activity, 
the pleasure of bare flesh in the wind, marvelous 
physical exaltation, the drunkenness of the 
body. 


The work of Antonin Artaud should also 
be reviewed in this light. The Theater and 
Its Double, especially, abounds in brilliant 
perceptions on the human body’s active ex- 
pressiveness, from new ways of breathing 


‘to the vibrant play of muscles and nerves in 


what he called an “‘affective athleticism.” 

It is worth noting, too, that at least some 
surrealists have been at one time or 
another active in sports: among others, the 
great Spanish film-maker Luis Bufiuel, who 
was a boxer in his youth, and the Egyptian 
poet Joyce Mansour, a track-runner and 
high-jumper. 

But perhaps the truly fundamental 
sources for a comprehensive surrealist 
theory of sports are to be found less in the 
works of the early surrealists than in the 
works of some precursors who were them- 
selves fundamental sources of the surrealist 
movement. This would be in keeping with 


the surrealists’ current emphasis on restor- 
ing, integrally, the perspectives of the sur- 
realist pioneers — a rallying to principles 
and return to original sources. As regards 
the surrealist inquiry into sports, we should 
direct our attention above all to 


(1) Lautréamont, called by phenomen- 
ologist Gaston Bachelard the “poet of 
muscles and the cry,” and whose work is 
acknowledged as the most physical of all 
poetry. His celebrated watchword, “poetry 
must be made by all,” signifies not only that 
poetry should be made by everybody, but 
that it must involve the whole of each in- 
dividual — the body as well as the mind; 


(2) Alfred Jarry, himself an accom- 
. plished sportsman (cyclist, fencer, pistol- 
shooter, etc.), and whose voluminous work 
seethes with invaluable suggestions, from a 
brief book review on golf to his hilarious 
sketch, ‘‘The Passion Considered as an Up- 
hill Bicycle Race”; and 


(3) in many ways the most significant of 
all, Arthur Cravan, “poet and boxer,” 
nephew of Oscar Wilde, “‘deserter of sev- 
enteen nations,” “the poet with the short- 
est hair in the world.” A wildly scandalous 
figure, Cravan was a boxer of some note, 
who even managed to get in the ring with 
Jack Johnson in 1916 (Johnson k-o’d him in 
short order). He edited a proto-Dadaist 
journal of art and poetry, Maintenant, 
credited by André Breton with introducing 
black humor into art criticism; in its pages 
boxing-matches were noted along with art 
exhibitions. 


I would suggest, in conclusion, that 
sports are not only overflowing with unex- 
plored affinities with poetry but also that, 
in their most transcendent moments, sports 
draw on the same deep reservoir of inspira- 
tion that the surrealists have explored by 
means of automatic writing and drawing. 
Breton’s observations on surrealist auto- 
matism are highly suggestive in this regard: 


I maintain that automatism in writing and draw- 
ing (without prejudice to the deep individual ten- 
sions it brings out into the open and even resolves 
to a certain extent) is the only mode of ex- 
pression which gives entire satisfaction to both 
eye and ear by achieving a rhythmic unity, as 
recognizable in a drawing or in an automatic text 
as in a melody ora bird’s nest... . The surreal- 
ism in a work is in direct proportion to the efforts 


the artist has made to embrace the whole 
psycho-physical field, of which consciousness is 
only a small fraction. In these urfathomable 
depths there prevails, according to Freud, a total 
absence of contradiction, a release from the 
emotional fetters caused by repression, a lack of 
temporality and the substitution of external real- 
ity by psychic reality obedient to. the pleasure 
principle and no other. Automatism leads us 
straight to these regions. 


So, too, in the greatest sports perform- 
ances, movement is guided not by con- 
scious planning but by a kind of “‘super- 
conscious” process — a sudden, spontane- 
ous resolution of the contradiction between 
conscious and unconscious which gives rise 
to motion at once spare and endlessly crea- 
tive. 


The language of sports contains numer- 
ous indications of this poetic supersession 
of conscious thought. Top tennis players, 
for example, speak of concentration in ac- 
counting for routine wins, but despair of 
detailing their mental processes during tru- 
ly surpassing performances, using only the 
phrase, ‘‘in the zone.” The word ‘“uncon- 
scious” is constantly used by athletes in 
many sports to describe their (and their op- 
ponents’) best moments. 


The topic, of course, calls for further in- 
vestigation. But in the thesis that sports 
provide an arena for surconscious, auto- 
matistic creativity — closely related to ‘“‘the 
practice of poetry” as surrealism has il- 
luminated it — the appeal of sports is ren: 
dered more explicable. In any case, recog 
nition of that appeal is long overdue anc 
exploration of it remains among our key 
cultural tasks of the decade just begun. 


’ David Roedige 


“He never knows when to quit!” 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: 


SURREALISM 


TODAY & TOMORROW 


More than ever, here and now, the surrealist program is 
on the agenda. Revolution in the service of the Marvelous, 
the triumph of the imagination, poetry made by all: How- 
ever much the dreary bourgeois specialists in Art and Liter- 
ature may try to relegate these impassioned watchwords to 
the past, nothing will prevent us from recognizing in them 
the most vital dreams of the present and the most exalting 
promises of the future. 

This special supplement to CC is devoted to a discussion 
of surrealism today and tomorrow. The stimulus for this 
discussion, and the point of departure for our Symposium, 
was provided by the publication of the massive compila- 
tion, What Is Surrealism? Selected Writings of André Bre- 
ton, edited and introduced by Franklin Rosemont. This im- 
portant volume, hailed in CC 6-7 as “the cultural work of 
the decade,” offers an abundance of authoritative mater- 
ials for a serious discussion of surrealism that previously 
have not been available in English. The superb translations 
of dozens of Breton’s essays give us a heightened aware- 
ness of surrealism’s astonishing range and power that sim- 
ply cannot be found in even the best academic studies. 
Rosemont’s book-length introduction — a veritable mani- 
festo — provides an illuminating historical overview, num- 
erous theoretical clarifications, valuable digressions on sur- 
realist tendencies in popular culture, and an unparalleled 
summary of the movement’s aims, principles and current 
perspectives as the most ‘‘consistent and thoroughgoing 
expression of antimiserabilism.”’ 

The Symposium is divided into two parts. First we hear 
from a number of writers, poets, artists, historians, journal- 
ists and political activists; a dancer, a sports writer, a car- 
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toonist, a science-fiction/fantasy author, and a Bauhaus 
architect. They range in age from their early 20s to mid- 
70s; they represent several different political viewpoints; 
they reside throughout the U.S. (from New York to Hono- 
lulu); two of them are immigrants — in other words, they 
constitute a fairly good cross-section of the CC readership. 

The second part features the responses of several sur- 
realist comrades, demonstrating the exemplary diversity 
that flourishes at the heart of the movement’s essential 
unity. 

Supplementing the Symposium are a number of articles 
and declarations, focused on surrealism’s present and fu- 
ture, by leading surrealists from many countries. 

Surrealism started late in the U.S. The first indigenous 
surrealist group was organized by Franklin and Penelope 
Rosemont in Chicago, 1966, forty-two years after the pub- 
lication of the first Surrealist Manifesto. But much has hap- 
pened in these last fifteen years. The 1976 World Surrealist 
Exhibition in Chicago was the largest surrealist exhibition 
of all time, featuring nearly 600 works by almost 150 active 
surrealists from 31 countries. It has been followed by sev- 
eral other important exhibitions, a greatly increased activi- 
ty on all levels, and an impressive burgeoning of publica- 
tions. In the last two years, moreover, the number of sur- 
realists in the U.S. has more than doubled, a fact of con- 
siderable importance, despite the fact that it is not indi- 
cated in the U.S. Census. 

It is fitting that these pages on ‘“‘Surrealism Today and 
Tomorrow” should appear in this last issue of CC, which is 
at once a backward glance at the ’60s and ’70s and a look 
ahead into the ’80s and beyond. 


HERBERT MARCUSE, _ . 
Surrealism & Us 


It is sad indeed that our discussion of surreal- 
ism’s accomplishment and promise is not en- 
riched by the views of the most prominent among 
those who expressed a desire to contribute: the 
late Herbert Marcuse. His passing marks not only 
the final eclipse of the Frankfort School, but 
quenches the personal spark of revolutionary 
tinder which lay so long among the historical logs 
dampened by unlikely material and harsh politi- 
cal weather, smoldering always but never taking 
flame. Little appreciated for his role, Marcuse 
was both supreme popularist and revolutionary 
conscience of a dialectical professordom by turns 
stuffy and brilliant. He carried the contradictions 
within himself, appearing at times to accept pes- 
simism and defeatism, at others to embrace a 
truly heightened perspective on the totality of 
the revolutionary process. If we pay him honor, 
we can do so only dialectically; as a theorist and 
as a comrade he deserves no less. 

The prime thinkers of the Frankfort School — 
Max Horkheimer, Theodor Adorno, Walter Ben- 


jamin and Marcuse — are unique most of all for . 


20th century thought because of their continuous 
dialogue with the Ancients and with the Enlight- 
enment. One of the supreme documents of the 
school, Horkheimer and Adorno’s “Odysseus or 


Myth and Enlightenment,” offered the parable of ° 


the Sirens to demonstrate how from its earliest 
origins Western thought had contained the Pro- 
testant kernel of self-denial for the sake of future 
enjoyment. Aristotle and Plato, by this standard, 
are culpable not primarily because of their as- 
sumption of slavery, but rather their fixation up- 
on the ‘Golden Mean,” the restraint from the ec- 
static urge, the defining out of everything save 
the accepted and acceptable terms of the existing 
civilization. In sizing up this world-view to itself, 
the Enlightenment has a totalitarian essence, for 
it seeks to abolish the ineffable qualities of think- 
ing and acting, the creative and the artistic in the 
broadest sense, in favor of the mechanical and 
mathematical. Here is safety, the Enlightenment 
prophets say: Take this path only. 

From this definition of refined and “civilized” 
repression, all degradation flows. Marcuse’s de- 
servedly famous Eros and Civilization and One 
Dimensional Man, the two works which will 
doubtless continue to be most read inside the 
classroom and out, utilize Freudian notions and 
an Hegelianism inverted in a different fashion 
than the usual Marxian materialism to spell out 
the catastrophe of a pseudo-liberated 20th cen- 
tury. While under favorable conditions “the sex- 
ual impulses, without losing their erotic energy, 
transcend their immediate object and eroticize 
normally non- and anti-erotic relationships be- 
tween the individuals, and between them and 
their environment,” the “‘repressive de-sublima- 
tion” has the reverse purpose of releasing sexual 
energies in self-diminishing modes such as con- 
sumerism and pomography, actually extending 
the sway of the Reality Principle over Eros. Mar- 
cuse had gone further than any other thinker in 
charting our psychic dilemmas, and pointing to 


the necessity for a liberatory explosion of erotic 
energy. 

At the same time, Marcuse and the rest of the 
Frankfort School never ceased to bear the scars 
of their origins. Coalescing in a Germany on the 
edge of Hitlerism, developing in an American ex- 
ile of Manhattan and Southern California, re- 
stored to a Germany established as much by the 
Cold War as by victory over Nazism, proponents 
of the School watched degradation after degrada- 
tion with scarce illusions and no true respite. The 
alternatives to this civilization they hardly con- 
sidered: on their map America was but an exten- 
sion of Europe, and the rest of the world more 
symbolic than real. Curious it is that non-West- 
ern philosophies, rituals, music and myth played 


Franklin Rosemont and Herbert Marcuse, 1971 


March 2, 1979 


Dear Franklin, 

Thank you very much for your let- 
ter. I hope you enjoy the success of 
your André Breton — certainly a 
well-deserved success. 

The idea of a special symposium 
on surrealism today is very appealing 


to me. Whether or not I will be able 
to participate depends on the date 
you have in mind. In the near future, 
unfortunately, I will not have the 
time to contribute to the symposi- 
Lin}: 
Sincerely yours, 
In solidarity, 
Herbert 
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so little comparative role in their work; more cur- 
ious still that even the items of popular culture 
occasionally under their scrutiny remained sub- 
ject to formal analysis only, as if the missing ele- 
ment. they themselves had named as the re- 
pressed Other of the Enlightenment remained al- 
ways an abstraction, the dialectic without a mat- 
erial base. 

Then again, not so curious after all. For the 
thrall of High Culture that had nurtured and sus- 
tained these most cultured of European intel- 
lectuals hardly permitted access to contrary in- 
formation. They found the contradictions of the 
world reconciled in Beethoven, the dissonance of 
the 20th century reflected in Schoenberg, At last 
their general view was more Taste than Philoso- 
phy. 

Walter Benjamin at the fringes of the School 
(and in close contact with Bertolt Brecht), and 
Marcuse in its midst, struggled mightily against 
these limits. One of Benjamin’s intellectual mon- 
uments, ‘‘Art in the Age of Mechanical Repro- 
duction,” remains a masterful introduction to the 
prospects for culture — and they are by no means 
entirely negative — as it loses its aura and be- 
comes universally accessible. One can only im- 
agine that the Kabbala, along with drug-exper- 
imentation and the promise of surrealism that 
Benjamin embraced, represented for him those 
“sacred texts” (like the mythical Necronomicon 
of H.P. Lovecraft and the Junior Woodchucks’ 
Guide of Huey, Dewey and Louie) and their key 
to another concept of existence. Unlike Adorno 
who blundered into discussions of jazz only to re- 
veal his interpretive weaknesses, Marcuse took 
up the analysis of Black music very speculatively 
and cautiously, but also with great feeling. It was 
as if he had seen the hidden side of his critique of 
“One-Dimensionality” all along, as a category, 
but had no proper material for filling the theoreti- 
cal gap. He who warned that “Unlike the truth of 
theory, the beauty of art is compatible with the 
bad present . . . the character of artistic beauty as 
illusion,” looked through the illusion, beyond thé 
limits of Western High Culture proper, to art 
forms that brought satisfaction without diminish- 
ing the contradictions and hurtled the viewer/ 
listener outside History. 

By this rearward step (as Hegel would say) into 
esthetic Romanticism refitted to the 20th cen- 
tury, Marcuse proved himself an unrecalcitrant 
advocate of the avant-garde. The students from 
Berlin to Berkeley who carried copies of his 
books along to demonstrations saw this some- 
how, instinctually, at a level which the texts’ 
pessimistic conclusions seemed to deny. Despite 
his evident unwillingness to discountenance cer- 
tain epigones who insisted on the most arrogantly 
intellectualist and pessimistic interpretations, 
despite his professor’s aura, Marcuse belonged to 
the insurgents. - 

Pedagogue that he was, Marcuse forces us to 
make our.own mediations. His rejection of class- 
consciousness and his prognosis of failure for the 
entire proletarian. project reflected and threw 


dim light on his misunderstanding of popular cul- 
ture as wholly created and manipulated by the 
commercial media. Marcuse thereby rendered a 
disservice to himself and to the entire New Left, 
even as he brushed off the Counter Culture for its 
inauthenticity, for he offered the revolutionaries 
nowhere to turn in the real world. 

At the same time, he argued in Counterrevolu- 
tion and Revolt that the Dream “must become a 
political force. If art dreams of liberation within 


the spectrum of history, dream realization 
through revolution must be possible — the sur- 
realist program must still be valid.” It is perhaps 
his commitment to surrealism, more than any- 
thing else, that most clearly distinguishes Mar- 
cuse from his Frankfort School colleagues, not to 
mention from his and their legion of epigones, 
just as it also draws him closer to us. ‘‘It is some- 
how comforting,’’ he wrote to the U.S. Surrealists 
in 1971, “to see how much our lines of thought 


converge.” 

Marcuse offered no blueprints on how we 
could move through History. But he fixed our 
awareness that we were moving out to a world 
where the laws of the Reality Principle would no 
longer hold us. He effected no programs for the 
80s. But he demonstrated in his own fashion that 
nothing less than the Surrealist Revolution can 
save humankind. 

Paul BUHLE 


Herbert Marcuse: Interview with L’ Archibras 


What social events or phenomena have 
been, in your opinion, most representative 
of a wish for total emancipation, during the 
past ten years? 


The effective guerrilla resistance to the in- 
fernal machine of imperialism; the “Pro- 
vos”’; the political opposition of young in- 
tellectuals in the United States. 


On the other hand, which recent events 
have been the most significant signs of a re- 
inforcement — or more exactly of a “per- 
fecting’’ — of the system of oppression? 


The integration of the “lower classes’? — 
the exploited on the one hand, and the 
white-collar intelligentsia on the other — 
into the system of the “‘affluent society.” 


If we situate the thesis advanced in Eros 
and Civilization within the debate 
opposing Marxist and anarchist traditions 
as to the legitimacy of all forms of state 
authority (even if the latter were presented 
as containing all prerequisites to insure the 
passage to socialism, that is to say its own 
disappearance), what new theoretical light 
can this thesis bring into the debate? 


The anarchist thesis runs up against the 
fundamental condition of an evolved indus- 


_ trial society, that is to say the formation, 


the satisfaction and the control of all needs 
by the repressive forces of society. This 
condition of instinctive integration, of pri- 
mary integration, represses — in the 
majority of people — all revolutionary 
spontaneity, all need for negation, for total 
emancipation. Consequently, “‘total eman- 
cipation’”’ depends, more than ever, on a 
powerful authority, a force — material as 
well as intellectual — which is capable of 
liberating and developing oppositional 
needs and libertarian aggression. Ina word, 
counter-intelligence wins over intelligence, 
counter-propaganda negates propaganda, 


This interview with Michel Pierson originally ap- 
peared in French in the second issue of the 
surrealist journal L’Archibras in October 1967; 
the translation appeared as an appendix to Mar- 
cuse’s pamphlet, The Obsolescence of Psycho- 
analysis, jointly published by Black Swan Press 
and Radical America in 1968. 
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counter-images replace the images of mass 
communication, counter-language breaks 
away from language. 


Does the idea that history might not nec- 
essarily evolve toward more freedom seem 
to you to warrant being examined, and 
why? 


I believe that the idea according to which 
history evolves more or less necessarily 
toward more freedom is very dangerous, 
because it is probably false. I think this idea 
intrudes even into the Marxist dialectic, in 
spite of the insistence on consciousness and 
the conscious action of the working class. 
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The facts of fascism, of Nazism and of neo- 
imperialism refute the concept of progress. 


Many believe, following Denis de Rouge- 
mont, that romantic love originates in the 
constraints opposed to Eros. What to you 
think of this idea? Could a non-repressive 
society favor romantic love or other forms 
of erotic relationships, and which ones? 


The constraints in opposition to Eros have 
very different values and functions: some 
repress and reduce the libido, others inten- 
sify and fortify it—eroticism of thé prepara-. 
tory stages, obstacles in the service of stim- 
ulation, late refinements, etc. However, the 
affirmative constraints must be established 
by the lovers themselves or at least ac- 
cepted by them and transformed into inter- 
mediary agents of desire. In this way, one 
can test the truth of the proposition accord- 
ing to which it is mediation that constitutes 
the density of being. 


What do you expect from poetry? 


I expect it to continue to denounce prose as 
well as the ‘“‘poetry” of bourgeois repres- 
sion and exploitation; to continue to speak 
the counter-language of imagination which 
today is the only human language and the 
true language of politics. 


Does the idea of evil strongly attract you, 
in certain cases? If so, which ones? 


I must admit that the idea of evil, in certain 
cases, exerts a strong attraction on me: 
above all, in the case of evil striking the 
authors of evil —i.e., the architects of im- 
perialist politics and their hirelings. In this 
case I nurture even sadistic dreams, but 
they remain dreams. 


(December 15, 1966) 


Translated by Guy Ducornet 
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WORLD SURREALIST EXHIBITION 


Chicago 1976 
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The publication of What Is Surrealism? Select- 
ed Writings of André Breton, edited and intro- 
duced by Franklin Rosemont, is a landmark in the 
study of an important cultural movement, and in 
the resurgence of that movement. 

The perspectives set forth in Rosemont’s intro- 
ductory essay, “André Breton and the First Prin- 
ciples of Surrealism’’ — perspectives which have 
received the approbation of surrealists in virtual- 
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ly every country where the movement is ac- 
tive — also constitute a challenge to other crea- 
tive / critical / intellectual / radical / revolution- 
ary/poetic individuals and currents to reassess 
their own achievements and aspirations “in the 
light of surrealism.” It is with the hope of stimu- 
lating the broadest possible discussion along 
these lines that Cultural Correspondence has de- 
cided to initiate this Symposium. 


@ What has surrealism meant to you in the past? 
@ Has What Is Surrealism? helped clarify its significance for you today? 
@ What do you hope from surrealism in the future? 


Stefan Baciu 


Writer and poet. B. Romania. Author of many 
books, pamphlets and articles on surrealism, 
poetry, politics. His important Antologia de la 
poesia surrealista lationamericana was published 
by Joaquin Mortiz, Mexico, 1975. Edits Mele, 
an “international poetry letter.” 

Ina review of What Is Surrealism? published in 
the anarchosyndicalist paper Le Combat Syndi- 
caliste/Solidaridad Obrera (subsequently re- 
printed in newspapers and magazines through- 
out the Spanish-speaking world) he wrote: “a 
beautiful book .. . the first serious contribution 
to the understanding of surrealism in the U.S.... 
so important that it must be considered a point of 
departure and required reading.” 


I remember the exhibition organized in 
1945 by the “S-group” (‘‘S’”’ for Surreal- 
ism) in Bucharest, Romania, by a very 
small group of poets and painters among 
them, Gherasim Luca, Paul Paun and D. 
Trost. It was, like Victor Serge used to say, 
“minuit dans le siecle,’”’ and I wrote a re- 
view of the happening, which was printed 
in the second page of the daily paper Liber- 
tarea (Freedom), the official newspaper of 
the Social-Democratic Party. Naturally, 
Luca, Trost and Paun were accused of 
“Trotskyism” — and so was I. 

It was the last skirmish in a battle for 
freedom and beauty, because surrealism 
means to me, as it has always meant, beau- 
ty and freedom, liberty and poetry without 
chains and labels. I was never a “part’’ of 
the Surrealist Movement, but I was — ex- 
cusez du peu! — a “believer,” since I 
discovered the movement and its impact in 
a letter which André Breton wrote to my 
dear friend M. Blecher, the fine poet, early 


in 1934. Later, Imet Benjamin Péret (in Rio 
de Janeiro); Jacques Herold, Jean-Louis 
Bedouin, Octavio Paz, Vincent Bounoure, 
all in Paris, France; Braulio Arenas, En- 
rique Gomez-Correa, Ludwig Zeller from 
Santiago, Chile; Aldo Pellegrini from Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina; and ‘‘Rafo’’ Mendez, 
Cesar Moro’s companion from Lima, Peru. 

I hope that the future will develop and 
enhance the collaboration among all these 
poets and artists, and many others, so that, 
one day, all of us may be able “‘changer la 
vie.”’ And if I am mistaken about this — I 
am sorry. I hope not! 


Paul Buhle 


Historian and writer. Founder of Radical Amer- 
ica magazine and editor of CC. Director of the 
Oral History of the American Left (OHAL) at the 
Tamiment Institute, New York. Co-editor of Wo- 
men’s Suffrage in the U.S. Lives in Providence, 
Rl. 

Reviewed What Is Surrealism? for In These 
Times, June 13, 1978 (‘‘takes its place alongside 
the classics on the revolutionary bookshelf”). 


What has surrealism been to my past life? 
A beautiful but often elusive comet that has 
passed across periods of my life, throwing 
new light on the surrounding landscape and 
leaving the subsequent darkness more 
strange and beautiful. 

In his sympathetic but critical discussion, 
The Philosophy of Surrealism, Ferdinand 
Alquié has pointed toward the features and 
contradictions which give its flavor to me. 
“Without doubt the most perfect and ad- 
mirable example of this scrupulous fidelity 
[to the human potential] in our century,” 
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We are less concerned here with opinions of 
“experts” in the fields of Comparative Literature 
or Art History than with the opinions of those 
who — in art, poetry or politics — have been 
active in the cause of transforming the world, and 
who have been in one way or another “touched” 
by the works, the activity, the life of surrealism. 

We would welcome from you responses to any 
or (preferably) all of these questions: 


he says of Breton and could say of all sur- 
realism’s finest moments. And again (this 
time quoting Breton), “Surrealism should 
not be considered as existing, except in the 
a priori non-specialization of its effort.” 
That is to say: the collaboration of reason 
and consciousness with chance and the un- 
conscious thrown before us in daily life, a 
reaching out in all directions for what a 
freed humanity may become in the process 
of freeing itself. Unlike all naysayers and 
the Science Fiction believers in Evolution, 
surrealism insists that we have within our- 
selves at present all the beauty and wonder 
to make life new. 

Because of this viewpoint — I would add 
from my experience — surrealism is cap- 
able of throwing fresh light on the entire 
character of social existence as it has been 
experienced, ‘“‘culture”’ in the most anthro- 
pological and esthetic sense most espécial- 
ly. The bizarre characters of American his- 
tory, for one example — the wild poets, 
spiritualists, feminists, fantasy writers, 
masters of the hallucinogenic pulp — ap- 
pear more understandable and all the more 
delightful seen sympathetically and with 
analogical insight. The road that CC has 
begun on, and which its successor will con- 
tinue, could not be properly navigated 
without the surrealist inspiration and the 
active collaboration of surrealist comrades. 

On the other hand, surrealism has dis- 
dained the esthete’s escape from political 
responsibility. And in attaching itself to the 
revolutionary movement, it has encount- 
ered all the difficulties of the political world 
with a significant addition. As Alquié sug- 
gests, the fulfillment of History that Hegel 
and the Marxists share as the ultimate out- 


come of Wester (and indeed all hum4n) 
experience rests uneasily with the poet’s 
leap beyond History in the present. 

Seen abstractly, this contradiction is a 
strength rather than a weakness. For sur- 
realism has identified and drawn into itself 
the essential problem of Revolution in the 
20th Century. Not only the feeding of the 
impoverished millions, the recreation of 
democratic government, or the ecological 
reconstruction of the planet — all of which 
will be considerable problems indeed. But 
rather that the mass of humankind will 
make the final Revolution only for some- 
thing greater than‘material benefits, some- 
thing for which it has yearned since the in- 
ception of homo sapiens: Utopia, the end to 
History’s cruel sweep. Revolution must 
simultaneously realize and abolish History, 
as its success will realize and abolish the 
transcendent elements of Religion, Philos- 
ophy, the physical and social sciences for a 
larger, more complete because more in- 
stinctually perfect and universal wisdom. 
And not a wisdom of repose but a know- 
ledge of action which banishes all dualisms: 
achieved, this would be surrealism real- 
ized. 

Concretely, surrealism has suffered from 
the implications of this completeness. If 
surrealism disappeared from my upper- 
most priorities for years at a time, it is be- 
cause the conditions allowed no easy medi- 
ation. Many activists in every strata of the 
Left, and far from the worst, view the world 
and their own role from the constraints of 
current political circumstances. Realism in 
its bland and dynamic aspects mirrors the 
perceived situation. The occasional bolt 
from the blue, a vibrant demonstration, a 
drug high, a nice piece of music or a bitter- 
sweet romance, is taken as solace or amere 
exception to the drudgery of daily labor. 
And then again, the historical attachments 
of the surrealist movement to a Left Oppo- 
sition (i.e., Trotskyism) limited in numbers, 
mired in factionalism and,destined never to 
gain its expected vindication, has offered 
another species of difficulty for the sympa- 
thetic observer. -The internal history and 
special language of the movement, obscure 
to outsiders, has likewise posed genuine 
problems of understanding. In all, the very 

Intense determination of the surrealists to 


embrace every aspect of the revolutionary 
problematic has seemed for considerable 
periods, to render them nearly inaccessible 
to all but small circles of enthusiasts. To 
conduct political or scholarly work, in most 
times and paces, is to act on a separate life, 
among those for whom surrealism remains 
a mystery at best. To be sure, the influence 


continues. But neither the means of collab- : 


oration nor even the necessary vocabulary 
yet exist. to make that presence a continual 
and open expression for the most faithful 
friend. 

So I have moved close to the movement, 
distant, and close again, in search of its 
dreams and my own. 

What is the importance of surrealism for 
me today? Reader, you see it before you, 
and in the two previous issues of CC, the 
highest quality of my own production as an 
editor-publisher in nearly fifteen years of 
such activity. Practically speaking, surreal- 
ism is an approach to the printed page (as to 
other things of value) with exquisite love, 
absolute imagination, and perfect serious- 
ness. Surrealism is also a tool-box of no- 
tions with which to carry on investigations 
of every kind, a consistent aid (if by no 
means a dominant influence) in studies 
ranging from literature to ethnic history, in 
practical activity from local labor educa- 
tion to the tape-recording of radical vet- 
erans. 

What is surrealism to my life in the fu- 
ture? 

The great tendencies of our time weigh 
heavily on the prospects for surrealism, 
The revival of a militant workers’ move- 
ment, as of the revolutionary elements in 
feminism and in the Third World tenden- 
cies — to speak only of domestic events — 
tend toward the completion of surrealism 
as they make its promises of liberation 
more concrete, more intimate to ordinary 
people’s lives. Or, it would be no less 
proper to say: surrealism completes them, 
for it adds an otherwise absent philosophic 
unity of human history with the timeless 
qualities — political with personal life, civ- 
ilization with nature, struggle with love. If 
surrealism can reconcile its avant-garde 
instincts fully to the peculiar mediations of 
mass creativity, if it is presented with the 
historic-political context to pass from a 
circle of cognoscenti into a wide-ranging, 
diverse cultural inspiration for the next 
revolutionary wave, it will surely become 
one of the great movements of the century. 

The rather autonomous task, historic- 
analytic comprehension of culture and the 
even-handed appreciation of those legit- 
imate realist tendencies which will con- 
tinue alongside the more dialectical or 
transcendental, remains a distinct project 
for those now at sympathy with Cultural 
Correspondence. The alliance of progres- 
sive cultural workers, necessarily on the 
broadest possible base, has yet another 
distinct sphere. But very much, indeed, can 
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these tasks be conducted in alliance and ut- 
most comradeship with the surrealists. 
We must also realistically anticipate the 
worst possibilities (short of nuclear war). 
Confusion and its mates, capitulation, ca- 
reer-seeking, and extreme sectarianism can 
pose objective limits on the best of efforts. 
Political pessimism sufficiently deep and 
shared may inhibit the growth of all prom- 
ising tendencies. In short, the current politi- 
cal stirrings could prove another false start, 
for some time ahead. I do not think so. And 
I am certain surrealism will survive these 
difficulties at their most painful, although 
doubtless at a cost. To cite a simple ex- 
ample of one possible outcome: if the work 
of building political alliances becomes im- 
possible, the task of understanding popular 
culture is more likely to be conducted sep- 
arately, among the marginal intellectuals 
and around the universities, in front of the 
television sets more than in the streets, 


Nearly a decade ago, I responded to a 
surrealist inquiry on the tasks of the day, 
with an appeal that the movement Ameri- 
canize. itself, learn to speak to the issues 
and in a way that-could render it no longer 
exotic but rather the familiar cultural ally 
the Left had not quite recognized. As ob- 
vious in CC No. 10-11, this has been a most 
fruitful area of development: some of sur- 
realism’s brightest notes of the decade have 
tg: struck at the very center of popular 
ife. 

If this mixture of lyrical sensibility and 
care for detail covers only the small canvas 
of the U.S., it nevertheless signifies to me 
that the renaissance of surrealism as a 
methodological perspective and a cultural- 
political viewpoint has begun, and the 
movement is preparing in earnest for the 
hard days ahead. 


Lawrence Ferlinghetti 


Poet, b. 1919. His City Lights Publishing Com- 
pany and Bookstore has been at the vital center 
of U.S. avant-garde poetry and thought for dec- 
ades. His many books include Pictures of the 
Gone World, A Coney Island of the Mind, Tenta- 
tive Description of a Dinner Given to Promote 
the Impeachment of President Eisenhower and 
Her. Translated and published a volume of 
Jacques Prevert’s poems. His Literary San Fran- 
cisco, co-authored with Nancy Joyce Peters, was 
recently published by Harper & Row. 

The following paragraph is an excerpt from his 
forthcoming prose narrative, Her Too. 


Beginning with a phrase from Her Too 
following me like Mesmer through the 
streets of Paris San Francisco New York in 
the Lower East Side of my mind and heart, 
the latter only a fiction for a muscle pump- 
ing blood of the poet, I saw Surrealism fol- 
lowing Nadja as I followed Her through the 
nightwood of that time ago Paris 1950 Eas- 
ter and the only resurrection my erection 
for-that holy of holies The towers burning 


in the late sun! Tour Saint-Janques with its 
gargoyles brimmed over with light in that 
late dusk lost in traffic over the Pont, a 
memory of sound and fury, signifying 
everything. Monsieur Mesmer m’a suivi as 
I followed Nadja, mes mers my seas mes 
meres my mothers behind every soldier 
back then in the wake of War when I was a 
Nadja Surrealist not a Manifesto Surrealist 
and never knew any surrealists except my- 
self in the cemetery of Pere Lachaise where 
the past was stone dead and only the sur- 
realist future lived on the desert roads of 
tomorrow .... 


Leah Dillon Grant 


Dancer. B. 1918, New York. Childhood spent in 
the company of great Yiddish poets, including 
Moishe Nadir, H. Leivick, M.L. Halpern and 
Zishe Landau; a niece of A.M. Dillon; her father 
edited posthumous publications by Mani Leib. 

Took Denishawn dance classes at the Sholom 
Aleichem Co-Op, 1927-32. Taught dance on 
WPA Workers’ Education Project, 1935. Studied 
with Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman, 
late ’30s. Studied East Indian and spanish dance 
with La Meri, late ’40s; danced with La Meri 
company, early ’50s. Toured with celebrated 
Kathakali dancer Shivaran, as his partner, two 
seasons, mid-’50s. Toured with her own com- 
pany in late ’50s. 

A member of the Young People’s Socialist 
League (YPSL) at 13. Later active in the Socialist 
Party, Socialist Workers Party and Workers 
Party (Johnson-Forest Tendency). Withdrew 
from party politics in 1951, but remained active 
in civil rights, antiwar and strike-support groups. 
Organized the Chicago Yiddish Literary Club in 
1978; elected Vice-President of Workers’ De- 
fense the same year. Lives in Chicago. 

The following remarks are excerpted, slightly 
edited, from a longer interview. 


My first encounter with surrealism was at 
the ‘‘Fantastic Art, Dada, Surrealism’’ ex- 
hibition at the Museum of Moder Art in 
New York, 1936. I didn’t like it. It upset 
me — the fur-covered cup and other things. 
I probably felt that, as a socialist, I had to 
“take a position” on it; since we were the 
leaders of the new world, we had to have an 
opinion about everything. Of course, we 
were ignorant of many things, but that 
didn’t prevent us from having strong 
opinions! 

Some years later, in the early ’40s, I was 
working as a waitress at a place on 59th St., 
near Central Park, just off Fifth Avenue. 
Peggy Guggenheim, Clement Greenberg 
and another person were seated at a table; 
‘two of Peggy Guggenheim’s dogs were 
sprawled on the floor at her feet. I recog- 
nized Greenberg and spoke to him, at 
which point Peggy Guggenheim, who was 
quite drunk and silly, began clapping her 
hands and reciting, in sing-song fashion, 
“Clem has a fan!”’ over and over. They hap- 
pened to be discussing surrealism. To wait 
on them J had to work overtime. which I re-. 
sented; so, as a kind of revenge. I got into 


their discussion. Peggy Guggenheim asked 
me what I thought of surrealism, and I told 
her that I hated it, especially the work of 
Max Ernst (I did not know till many years 
later that she had been married to Ernst). 
She then asked if I had ever been to her 
“Art of This Century” Gallery. I replied no, 
that it was a gallery for the leisure class 
only, never open during hours when work- 
ing people could go there. She told me that I 
could call her any time, and that she’d see 
to it that my friends and I could get in when- 
ever we wanted. But I never took her up on 
it. 

In any case, in those years I wasn’t par- 
ticularly interested in surrealism, and to the 
extent that I knew anything at all about it I 
didn’t care for it. But I should add that even 
though I didn’t like the surrealist works that 


I saw, they did have a strong emotional ' 


effect on me. I realize now that my initial 
dislike had to do with a kind of sexual em- 
barrassment that they provoked. These 
paintings and objects were very sensual, 
and since I usually went to exhibitions with 
older people and often with boyfriends, 
this sensuousness undoubtedly affected me 
differently than it might have if I had gone 
alone. In other words, when I first looked at 
these works, | felt as if I had to somehow 
“defend myself.” As the years went by this 
was less and less the case. Many works that 
I really hated then, I like very much now. 


** x 


To my knowledge surrealism never was 
seriously — that is officially — discussed in 
the revolutionary socialist/Trotskyist mi- 
lieu in those years. Individual comrades 


undoubtedly discussed it over cups of cof-° 


fee, but there were no forums, no special 
meetings, no articles in the party press 
about it. As one of the few people who 
were more or less equally involved in poli- 
tical and cultural activity at that time, I can 
state without hesitation that surrealism was 
not an influence among us; we hardly knew 
it existed. We knew next to nothing about 
its theory, its aims, its history. None of us 
had any idea that the surrealists were ac- 
tive in revolutionary politics. If anything, 
we probably would have thought that they 
boii reactionary, like Dali, or at best apo- 
itical. 

I cannot recall that surrealism was ever 
seriously discussed among dancers, either. 


* * * 


I came to Chicago in 1964. There seemed 
to be nothing happening here — nothing of 
substance — either politically or culturally. 
Student groups came and went. There were 
sit-ins and demonstrations, of course (and I 
was involved in them); but very little 
seemed to come of it all — nothing that 
seemed to really be going somehwere. I 
had always been active in all kinds of 
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things, so I was naturally disappointed to 
find nothing going on. 

And then I met the surrealists. I had 
never in my life met a group of young peo- 
ple who shared such a fervent interest in 
radical causes, and who were also artists 
and poets. Here were people deeply inter- 
ested in American radical history, the labor 
movement, the Russian Revolution, Trot- 
skyism; very much involved in political ac- 
tivity, and also creative, active in the arts. I 
was very impressed. 

My sympathetic interest in surrealism 
today has been greatly influenced by my 
personal contact with the surrealists during 
the last decade. I have attended almost 
every one of their exhibitions and other 
events, and also have enjoyed working 
with them on various political projects. I 
am far from agreeing with them about 
everything, but this has never interfered 
with our friendship or our ability to work 
together. 

Surrealism is still very much alive — a 
real force. And I will add this: The surreal- 
ists in Chicago are the most vital, interest- 
ing and exciting group of revolutionary in- 
tellectuals, political activists and artists that 
Ihave come across since the collapse of the 
Left in the late 1940s. 


Maurice Kish 


Painter, poet, blue-collar worker and trade 
union activist. B. 1898 in Dvinsk, Russia. Art 
Director of the Yiddisher Kultur Farband 
(YKUF). Translations (from Yiddish) of five of 
his poems; reproductions of two paintings; anda 
discussion of his work were included in CC 9. His 
painting, “Funeral of an Undertaker,” to which 
reference is made below, is reproduced on p. 49 
of that issue. 


I am sorry I cannot write under the lines 
or between. I can only give you my own 
humble opinion of what is or should be sur- 
realism. 

Many professionals don’t really know or 
understand what surrealism is. Some artists 
even think that abstraction is part of sur- 
realism! Some think a crazy dream is ab- 
stract, etc. 

Some artists will do ugly paintings like 
one ‘“‘man eats rats.’’ Maybe the starving 
artist was hungry! 


First of all the artist must have talent. 
Second, he or she must have great imagina- 
tion. And most of all, the artist must know 
composition. If there is no composition, no 
matter how clever it is done, the painting or 
sculpture will fail! 

Surrealism is much deeper than ordinary 
art. Surrealism is much more difficult than 
realism, because it requires a great imagi- 
nation. 

Forgive me if I name a true surrealist 
painting: “Funeral of an Undertaker.”’ The 
dead undertaker in the golden coffin is the 
only one who looks alive — all the live 
visitors look like ghosts. You can also no- 
tice the dead undertaker floating in heaven 
on a half-moon. 


Frank Belknap Long 


Science-fiction/fantasy/horror/mystery writer. 
B. 1903 in New York, where he lives today. A 
close friend of H.P. Lovecraft, to whose Cthulhu 
Mythos he was a major contributor. Published 
extensively in Weird Tales, Astounding, Thrilling 
Wonder Stories; co-edited, for a time, Mike 
Shayne Mystery Magazine. His many books in- 
clude The Hounds of Tindalos, The Horror from 
the Hills, The Rim of the Unknown, This Strange 
Tomorrow, Journey Into Darkness; two books of 
poems; and a memoir, HPL: Dreamer on the 
Nightside. 

Some of his observations on the relationship 
between surrealism and the Lovecraft Circle 
were quoted in “Lovecraft, Surrealism & Revo- 
lution” in CC 10-11. The paragraphs below are 
excerpts from letters, published here with Mr. 
Long’s permission as a contribution to our sym- 
posium., 


I have always believed that the universe 
is mysterious beyond belief, and that the 
nature of ultimate reality is not just one 
enigma wrapped in a mystery, but a mil- 
lionfold kind of unfathomable mystery, 
and that we are caught up in some stu- 
pendous multi-cosmic process that we may 
catch elusive, fugitive glimpses of at times, 
in dreams and in art — but beyond that, 
there stretches an illimitable unknown. 


* * * 


Surrealism, in both literature and art, has 
always had a tremendous emotional and 
imaginative appeal for me. But in art I 
sometimes wonder if present-day sur- 
realism would have taken quite the form 
that it has if its most startling images and 
imaginative constructs had not been pro- 
foundly influenced by the pathfinders in 
that realm: the early Flemish painters, Re- 
move that influence and you'd still have 
surrealist vistas of extraordinary power 
and scope, but they would, I think, assume 
a somewhat different pattern. They would 
be even more fluid and original, perhaps 
directly mirroring what little we can 
glimpse of the unfathomable unknown. 


If I attempted to define exactly how I feel 
about surrealism I would have to run this 
letter to 1000 pages and would probably 
become involved in such a mass of self- 
contradictions that I would sound like 
Sartre when he becomes really entangled in 
the vast metaphysical structures he builds 
up, only to tear them down in another 
book. But perhaps if I put it simplistically, 
as one can perhaps be forgiven for doing in 
a hastily pounded-off letter, it may shed a 
little insight on my general attitude. 

I feel I’m far too encapsulated in the Wes- 
tern European culture stream to go along 
with “upsetting the applecart”’ to the ex- 
tend that Rimbaud tried to do— or Artaud, 
or Lautréamont. However, in some deep, 
cosmic way it’s difficult to quarrel with the 
major assumption of surrealism — that a 
totally non-oppressive society would free 
man of all of his polarities. 

There can be no doubt that the whole of 
Western European culture, in its worst as- 
pect, always has been an unspeakable 
horror. When Gray was writing his beautiful 
elegy little children were being hung in 
England for stealing apples from the or- 
chards of the wealthy. But the rub is, every 
primal society, or barbarian culture, or 
“civilization” has been just as much of a 
horror. Every culture is at war with itself, 
and the overwhelming majority of artists 
have been rebels, in one way or the other. 
Extremes of revolt? Could you have more 
of an extreme expression of revolt than, to 


‘paraphrase slightly, “Tyranny forever on 


the throne, justice forever on the scaffold’’? 
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Or Swinburne, writing of revolutionary 
France: “‘When France was glorious and 
blood-red fair’? Or “‘The artist is against 
that which all of the great powers of the 
world are for’’ (Padraic Colum)? 

And how can we know, how can we be 
sure, just what kind of man the new fore- 
runner — the mutant man that science fic- 
tion writers are always talking about — 
should or could be like? It’s all right to fish 
in deep waters, but you could bring up from 
the depths something that even surrealists 
would be astounded by. 


I’m far from totally sure that in some 
strange incredible way, everything in the 
universe we know is not related to every- 
thing else, and that more than objective 
chance may be involved. But then again — 
who knows? 

We do know, as an opposite surmise, that 
a tossed coin can come heads or tails fifteen 
or twenty times in a row — every lucky 
gambler can confirm this — and in one of 
my stories, ‘‘The Critters,” I’ve suggested 
that there may be regions in space-time 
where all of these “lucky runs” occur more 
frequently, and that the solar system passes 
occasionally into such regions in another 
segment of space-time. 


* * x 


What Is Surrealism? is a tremendous 
book! When I think of all the patient schol- 
arship, the zestful dedication that went into 
it (and dedication unaccompanied by zest is 
meaningless) I stand in awe. I now know in- 
finitely more about André Breton than I 
did previously, and the profundity of his 
thinking in many areas was a revelation to 
me. 

As I think you know by this time, I cannot 
unreservedly embrace surrealism. I have 
reservations in too many areas to accept its 
major tenets without a dozen or more dis- 
agreements all along the line. But there are 
other areas in which my agreement is total. 
What I am perhaps chiefly unable to re- 
linquish is something that has always been 
basic to my nature — the despairing, cyn- 


-ical (if you wish to use that term) way I feel 


at times about man’s ultimate destiny. Be- 
fore he can achieve any great new cour- 
ageous synthesis | think it quite likely that 
he will blow himself off the face of the 
planet. Surrealists frown on that Dean 
Swiftian orientation and even castigate it. 

But this much I will concede: I am just a 
simple dreamer, an odd, naive, poetic kind 
of individual, and as I grow older and older 
I have moments when I am wholly and dis- 
turbingly convinced that I am sailing a craft 
that is the opposite of seaworthy on an un- 
charted sea with ill-constructed naviga- 
tional instruments. 


Ellen Mark 


Free-lance writer and poet. Anti-Apartheid ac- 
tivist; member of Steve Biko Memorial Commit- 
tee, Chicago and International Campaign 
Against Racism (ICARIS). Distributes films and 
books on the struggle in South Africa. Lives in 
Chicago. 


Surrealism and political struggle 


The People are solitude’s children, soli- 
darity’s heirs. The flower of our dreams is 
change. Only change does not change. 
Rude awakenings impel us forward. Politi- 
cal struggle brings us to question our “‘soft’’ 
integrity. We have Now to deal with inside 
and out. Revolution rides our own breath 
and solitude births spears. 


dream 


a gazelle 

in a field 

nibbles my breast 
mistaking me 

for something green 


devoured 

I 

synthesize 
become one 
with the beast 


undisturbed 

by my transformation 
excited 

by my new fleetness 


I 

am content 

to be a grazer 
seeking new sprouts 
to nibble 

in other fields 

of green. 


George P. Rawick 


Social historian and writer. Author of From Sun- 
down to Sunup: The Making of a Black Commun- 
ity, and editor of the accompanying 19-volume 
edition of slave narratives, The American Slave: 
A Composite Autobiography (Greenwood 
Press). Associate Professor of Sociology at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 


I was a product of the Old Left: the fringe 
of the Communist Party, the “‘progressive 
movement,” and three different varieties 
of Trotskyism, the last of which left me 
awash in the moralistic pieties of the Soc- 
ialist Party at the beginning of the ’60s. 
Somewhere around then I realized that the 
Left I inhabited and had always inhabited 
was not red — it was gray. It was somber. It 
was “‘serious.” It thought capitalism was 
very serious. It thought socialism was very 
serious. Capitalism and socialism were 


equally serious. They required commit- 
ment, rationality, hard work, seriousness. 
They were matters of Economics and the 
Science of Revolution, led by the Grand 
Scientists of Revolution. The Grand Sci- 
entists were all very serious. Marxism was a 
Science. It was controlled by Grand Sci- 
entists who had been P*R*O*P*E*R*L*Y 
T*R*A*I*N*E*D by other Grand Scien- 
tists. Marxism was Political Economy. Soc- 
ialism was more long tons of steel. Social- 
ism meant hard work. Liberation was hard 
work. Socialists were grand planners, 
grand leaders — just like capitalists, only 
more so. 

In political economy we all took com- 
modities seriously. They were the meaning 
of life. We read the first line of Volume I of 
Capital (‘The wealth of those societies in 
which the capitalist mode of production 
prevails, presents itself as ‘an immense ac- 
cumulation of commodities,’ its unit being a 
single commodity. Our analysis must there- 
fore begin with the analysis of a commod- 
ity’’) and never asked why it was so boring. 
Or if we thought it boring we certainly 
didn’t understand that Marx meant it to be 
boring. The science of commodities was not 
fascinating. It was boring. But it was ser- 
ious. The Grand Marxists learned to be bor- 
ing. We bored each other to tears (no one 
else listened). 

Then in the ’60s through a sense of revul- 
sion about a Marxism which was lifeless, 
through the impact of the Black movement 
and SDS in its best aspects, and then 
through the ideas of C.L.R. James, I came 
to find out that Marxism was not necessar- 
ily boring; that Marxism was not Political 
Economy but the critique of Political Econ- 
omy; that the rage of hysterical laughter 
was an appropriate and life-giving reaction 
to capitalism and its twin, socialism. Not 
the socialism of ordinary people, for whom 
it meant a good thing, a good life, but the 
“socialism” of the intellectuals which 
meant the Plan, the Bureaucracy, the New 
Order. I discovered that the important dis- 
cussion at the beginning of Capital, Vol- 
ume I, was not the discussion of the com- 


modity, but the discussion of the fetishism 
of commodities. 

And then somewhere in that time I saw 
the first issue of Arsenal, and it was clear 
that surrealism united with Marxism could 
liberate Marxism from the Plan, the Com- 
modity, the Bureaucracy, the Grand Sci- 
entists, the New Order. Surrealism was the 
hysterical laughter of rage against all the 
old Shit. Surrealism discovered that under 
capitalism toilet bowls were Grand Art be- 
cause they told us about the true nature of 
capitalism, and what to do to it. 

Arsenal — that is, surrealism — is an ex- 

pression of that greatest of revolutionary 
desires of the French May: the day when 
the last capitalist is strangled with the guts 
of the last bureaucrat. Surrealism discov- 
ered what Foucault was to discover: that 
capitalism had, through the fetishism of 
commodities, transformed the social defini- 
tion of madness into sanity, and that of 
sanity into madness; and that in order to re- 
gain reality we had to go mad (by the stand- 
ards of the commodity and capitalism) — 
that is, we had to give up madness = cap- 
italist sanity for sanity = capitalist mad- 
ness. 
; Or, in short, Hieronymus Bosch’s hyster- 
ical and brilliant depictions of the obsceni- 
ties and pornographies of the Apocalypse 
were in fact depictions of the obscenities 
and pornographies of the capitalism that 
was being born in his time. That’s all. 


David Roediger 


Historian and writer. B. 1952. His most recent 
work has appeared in The Progressive, Science & 
Society and Tennis. Lives in Chicago. 


My perspective is different from that of 
most of the other symposium participants 
in that my first exposure to surrealism came 
during the course of practical political work 
undertaken with surrealist comrades, 


Working together with surrealists in the 
Chicago-based 


coalition, Workers’ 


¥IG, 9.—INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH OF A MAN JUMPING OVER AN OBSTACLE. 
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Defense, an antifascist and strike-support 
group, I rapidly moved from an attitude of 
ignorance and distrust toward surrealism to 
an attitude of ignorance and respect. Be- 
fore learning anything of surrealist theory I 
admired the level of activity and political 
acumen of the surrealists, especially with 
regard to support work for the 1978 
miners’ strike. 

With the publication of What Is Surreal- 
ism? I began to take a sustained interest in 
surrealist ideas. Many of the ideas devel- 
oped by Breton seemed familiar — not too 
unlike the concepts of total criticism de- 
veloped by Marcuse but with a more active 
interest in the working class. I happened to 
read What Is Surrealism? after an extended 


stay in Ghana and therefore marveled at ' 


Breton’s ability to appreciate how the val- 
ues and practices of “primitive” cultures 
might be woven into a critique of advanced 
capitalist culture. But however much I en- 
joyed Breton’s writing and Rosemont’s 
spirited, brilliant introduction, I hoped that 
surrealism could move beyond a critique of 


the miserable to a modern consideration of - 


what forces in culture and politics might 
help us to transcend bourgeois misery. 

Therefore, I think we should speak of not 
one but two striking recent achievements of 
American surrealism. Alongside What Is 
Surrealism? we should place the recent 
special '(Fall, 1979) issue of Cultural Cor- 
respondence which presents, in more detail 
than ever before, examples of how the sur- 
realist impulse has been active in American 
popular culture. This claiming of the finest 
tradition in American cartooning, humor, 
dance, film, radio, music and utopian think- 
ing is important in rescuing surrealism in 
America from any tendency toward pure 
negativity and in giving the lie to the argu- 
ment of bourgeois critics who insist that 
surrealism is (was) a movement of High Art 
“for Europeans only.” 

The future of surrealism must include 
continued exploration of surrealism and 
popular culture. There is a need also for dis- 
semination of surrealist art and propaganda 
much more widely, especially among 
working people. I further suspect that the 


maturation of major women surrealist the- 
oreticians will vastly expand the already 
wide horizons of the movement. Finally, it 
is indispensable that a cross-fertilization 
take place between surrealists continuing 
to work in broader left movements and 
non-surrealist radicals who need sur- 
realism to deepen their culture and political 
analysis. 


Larry R. Smith 


Critic, poet, essayist. Author of a study of Ken- 
neth Patchen (Twayne, 1978), and a collection, 
Growth: Poems and Sketches (1976). Currently 
preparing a volume on Lawrence Ferlinghetti. 
Contributed an essay on the Surrealist Move- 
ment in the U.S. to R. Kostelanetz’s compilation, 
Critical Assemblage (New York, 1979). Lives 
and teaches in Ohio. 


At the close of “The Surrealist Move- 
ment in the U.S.” section of the 1974 City 
Lights Anthology, there was an invitation 
to place yourself in touch with the magnetic 
fields of surrealism, “‘at the risk of your 
present life.” I have found this to be a true 
admonition and a living promise. Surreal- 
ism is nothing if not subversive to the pres- 
ent paralysis of vision in life as in art. As 
poet, critic and person I have been trans- 
formed by the forces of surrealism. 

In recognition of the sparks from those 
magnetic fields my own work has opened to 
the automatic and irrational forces of 
chance, analogy, eroticism, and corrosive 
humor. In the writing of Péret, Eluard, Arp, 
Breton, Lamantia, Rikki, in the art of Ma- 
gritte, Ernst, Bufiuel, Dax, and Zeller I feel 
feel something large and wondrous ‘con- 
firmed — from within, In the words of sur- 
realist Octavio Paz: ‘‘Poetry reveals this 
world; it creates another.” I look to the em- 
erald kisses which chance brings. 

As a critic I find in the passionate cri- 
ticism of André Breton, J.H. Matthews, Oc- 
tavio Paz, and Franklin Rosemont a fulfill- 
ment of Breton’s admonition that ‘“‘criti- 
cism can exist only as a form of love.” 
While this puts an end to much of the aca- 
demic pedantry and prattle of overanalysis 
and renders much of literature as mere 
writing, it places the challenge squarely be- 
fore criticism to regenerate itself as a crea- 
tive act. I’m traveling that road. 

I side with Breton’s view that the chief 
surrealist work is the surrealist life. While 
others warn of the threat to sanity in sur- 
realist emphasis on the irrational, I find its 
necessary redirection restores balance. 
Surrealism confirms what is within — it is a 
means toward liberation and wholeness of 
the person. . 

The Future: At the recent ‘‘Persistence of 
Surrealism” festival in Cleveland, Ohio 
(two months of free art, lectures, films and 
writing) I confronted the curator of the 
“Surrealist Documents” exhibit at Case 
Western Reserve Gallery with the lack of 
material from the present Surrealist Move- 
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ment in the U.S, or elsewhere. Despite my 
insistence that surrealism is still alive and 
should be represented by the catalogues 
and journals of the U.S. Surrealist Move- 
ment, the curator informed me that the 
material had been rejected as that of asmall 
radical group and was too political for the 
exhibit. It was clear from the whole Fes- 
tival that surrealism for the art and academ- 
ic world only persists as an historic move- 
ment or, worse yet, as a mere “‘influence”’ 
on contemporary art. The 1976 World Sur- 
realist Exhibition in Chicago and the monu- 
mental What Is Surrealism?, with Rose- 
mont’s introduction, should make clear 
that surrealism is still the most vital direc- 
tion for art and culture. We’ve just begun to 
learn from it. As the recent Surrealism & 
Its Popular Accomplices attests, the sur- 
realist vision exists across culture, whether 
it is recognized or not. 


I look more to the internal transforma- 
tion than to a revolutionary political 
change, for I see in the films, comics, music, 
and concerts of current popular culture 
(though commercially corrupted) living 
parallels to the surrealist vision. The young 
people whom I teach find in surrealism an 
old and true friend. They are ripe for its 
vision and values. 

We owe a great deal to the work of the 
Surrealist Movement of the U.S., to small 
presses of integrity such as Kayak, City 
Lights, Black Stone, Release, Wormwood, 
and Intermedia, and to critics such as J.H. 
Matthews and Octavio Paz for keeping the 
regenerative vision of surrealism before us. 


Robert Bruce Tague 


‘Architect, painter, collagist, sculptor. B. 1912, 


Chicago. Taught at the School of Design in Chi- 
cago (formerly New Bauhaus) under the direc- 
tion of Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, from 1935 through 
the ’50s. Known in the ’30s as the enfant terrible 
of U.S. architecture. Worked with Siegfried Gie- 
deon on Space, Time and Architecture. Secretary 
of, and contributor to, the journal Continuity 
(Paris, 1945), whose collaborators included Arp, 
Atlan, Bazin, Brancusi, Gertrude Stein and Le 
Corbusier. Participated in the 1976 World Sur- 
realist Exhibition in Chicago, and drew up the 
architectural blueprint included in the catalog. 
Copies of his correspondence and papers are 
housed in the Bauhaus Archives in Germany. 
Lives in Chicago. 


I was not very interested in surrealism in 
the 1930s and ’40s. I was completely un- 
aware of how many of the artists I ad- 
mired — Arp and Miro, for example — ac- 
tually were surrealists. In the U.S. at that 
time “‘surrealism”’ generally referred only 
to a certain kind of pictorial fantasy — 
“dream landscapes.’”’ The real aims and 
achievements of the surrealist movement 
were not known here. Even today many 


people associate surrealism primarily with 
Dali! 

What most impressed me in reading 
What Is Surrealism? is the degree to which 
I, who have always regarded myself as a 
rationalist, can agree with the critique of 
rationalism set forth by the surrealists. Sur- 
realism is too often misrepresented as be- 
ing simply “‘anti-rational.’’ What Is Surreal- 
ism? makes clear that the surrealists protest 
not reason and logic, but rather false rea- 
son, phony logic: would-be systems that 
are full of holes. A “‘rational’’ that excludes 
‘the Pleasure Principle is not truly rational. 
No true logic can exclude the unconscious. 
To shut one’s eyes to the irrational, the 
world of dreams, would be ridiculous. 

Thus, contrary to what I thought ear- 
lier — and what most critics still maintain 
— there is no “real” contradiction be- 
tween surrealism and non-surrealist ten- 
dencies such as Constructivism and the 
Bauhaus; indeed, they complement each 
other well. Constructivist and Bauhaus ac- 
tivity was concerned mainly with problems 
that demanded more or less immediately 
realizable, practical solutions. Surrealism 
has been much less restrained by such re- 
quirements; it gives the imagination a free 
rein. Both approaches have been fruitful; 
both should be pursued. 

I hope to see a continuation of the basic 
direction of the best elements in surrealism 
and all other vital currents: an investigation 
of all things — creative, non- crystallized, 
open-ended, not reduced to a “form” or a 
“style.” Fusions and syntheses of ideas and 
techniques are desirable as well as inevit- 
able. The best approach is that which al- 
lows each and everyone the freedom to 
develop as they wish. 


Paul Volker 


Cartoonist and writer. His Hero Dog comic strip 
is a regular feature of the Columbus (Ohio) Free 
Press, an alternative newspaper (est. 1970, cir- 
culation 10,000), of which he is also an editorial 
staff-member. Lives in Columbus. 


Surrealism is the 20th century manifesta- 
tion of a state of mind which is older than 
class society. 

In the earliest times, the link was made 
between ‘“‘creativity” and the means of 
livelihood: hunting, gathering and agricul- 
ture. This we know from the study of the 
early cave paintings in Europe. Scenes of 
bison and hunters were portrayed, we are 
told, to exert a ‘‘magical” influence over 
the animals depicted. From a Marxist view- 
point, these renderings can be considered 
the first attempts by humans to control the 
means of production, through the medium 
of ‘‘graphic communication.” 

Thousands of years later, despite the 
work of patriarchs, bankers and warlords 
to stifle the mind and subdue the thinker, 


the magic of spontaneous mental combus- 
tion survives. Still in the service of the peo- 
ple and still through the media of vivid 
pictorial, verbal and kinetic rendition, pag- 
anism survives today in its most revolution- 
ary form: surrealism. 


THE ROLE OF SURREALISM IN THE ’80s 


1) To build for social change by exciting 
persons whose minds have been shut both 
by capitalists and stale-toast communists. 


' The fact that surrealism is at once impossi- 


ble to “grasp” and yet in a sense easy to 
practice makes it the most dynamic force 
today. 

2) To bring together all currents of pro- 
gressive change, from athletes in politics to 
the occult movement. 


3) To negate all concepts of established 
orders, especially the concept of the “‘es- 
tablished artist” (a contradiction in terms); 
and to erase wrong definitions of surreal- 
ism. 

4) To alert people to the fact that everyone 
is creative. 


5) To continue fighting racism, sexism and 
miserabilism by creating vivid associations 
in people’s minds. 


6) To challenge the obscenities of capital- 
ism (war, etc.) with its own ‘‘established ob- 
scenities.”’ 


7) To ascertain exactly who are attracted 
to surrealism, and to determine the possi- 
bilities of an increasingly effective mobil- 
ization of forces. 
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The following responses are by active participants in the Surrealist Movement. 


J. Karl Bogartte 


B. 1944. Joined surrealist movement 1976. In- 
ventor of the photomorph, a photographic ex- 
tension of automatistic research into psycho- 
logical morphologies; the first examples were 
shown at the 1976 World Surrealist Exhibition. 
Helped organize the international “100th Anni- 
versary of Hysteria” show in Cedarburg (near 
Milwaukee), 1978. Currently preparing a small 
anthology of poems by American surrealists to 
appear as a special issue of Stefan Baciu’s Mele. 
Lives in Milwaukee. . 


As a revolutionary stimulus which aims 
at fulfilling the highest aspirations of the 
individual, of all individuals, and trans- 
forming the world in which they live ac- 
cording to their desires, surrealism is not 
only a violent protest against the miserable 
conditions of life as it is given to us, but, 
alone among current movements and “‘so- 
lutions,” it contains within this protest the 
means to subvert these conditions. As such, 
surrealism remains the most beautiful and 
the most revolutionary idea in the world, 
simply because it is the only idea dedicated 
solely to the total liberation of the human 
species, by any and every means. 

Surrealism thus can be considered armed 
and extremely dangerous: armed with all 
the marvelous potential of the unfettered 
human imagination driven to the point of 
delirium (or rather, to the point of the real), 
and therefore dangerous to the repulsive 
forces of repression and manipulation, to 
the idiotic and degrading state of affairs 
throughout virtually every sector of human 
activity — a state of affairs considered 
quite normal, and which only the most in- 
spired, the most ‘‘far-fetched’’ notions can 
render superfluous. It is obvious then that 
life — true life — is elsewhere. 

In this respect, the surrealist alternative 
has grown more important and more de- 
sirable now than in the past. Certainly, its 
past never can be denied, nor can the bril- 


liance of its conquests be dulled. But the fu- . 


ture is already bursting with possibilities, 
and the present fairly shimmers as it stakes 
out the magnetic fields between the two. 
Within the context of this symposium 
(requirements of space permitting only a 
simple statment), I wish to affirm my total 
commitment to the surrealist revolution. I 
can find no greater cause worth serving 
than the total and unconditional liberation 
of the mind and of humankind, by dream 
and by action, by collective poetic research 
and by proletarian revolution, by pure 
psychic automatism and by the destruction 


of every church and courtroom on earth, by 
sublime erotic love and by fire. I find no re- 
sistance whatsoever in accepting, as a wea- 
pon of the most dazzling proportions, the 
perspectives set forth in this remarkable 
selection of André Breton’s writings, What 
Is Surrealism?, and in the challenge of 
Franklin Rosemont’s introduction, which 
together have evoked the same enthusiasm 
and solidarity that was set into motion, for 
me, upon first reading the Manifestoes of 
Surrealism some 10 years ago. 

My own active participation in the sur- 
realist movement, commencing in 1976, 
has involved intense internal restructuring, 
trying to unlearn what I have been taught 
and given against my will. I have been en- 
gaged in breaking down barriers built over 
a long period of time, barriers erected be- 
tween states of being, between perception 
and the thing perceived, between the real 
and the imaginary — contradictions that 
must out of necessity become resolved: 
they are playing now, and must finally be- 
gin making love. 

Within this extremely magnetic resolu- 
tion of interior and exterior reality, is to be 
found one of the most revelatory albeit one 
of the most overlooked or misunderstood 
aspects of surrealism. It is, indeed, one of 
the first keys to understanding what sur- 
realism is about: ‘‘Everything leads to the 
belief that there exists a certain point in the 
mind at which life and death, the real and 
the imagined, past and future, the commun- 
icable and the incommunicable cease to be 
perceived as contradictions. It would be in 
vain to attribute to surrealism any other 
motive than the hope of determining this 
point.’ (André Breton). 

It would be in vain also on my part to 
at-tribute to my own activities any other 
motive than the hope of determining this 
point. As Paul Garon has said in his article 
“‘The Love of Work and the Fear of Play’’ in 
Arsenal No. 3: “Surrealism is the most rad- 
ical of all movements because it alone de- 
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votes itself to research and activity aiming 
at restructuring the mind as well as material 
reality in such a way that the unimaginable 
can become imaginable, and the imagin- 
able, like the dream, becomes the lever, 
through total world revolution, of the actu- 
alization of the Marvelous in our everyday 
lives. Nothing less can be tolerated.” 

This would signal a world populated by 
poets living poetic and splendidly mythical 
lives, where permanent revolution ‘would 
be the lighthouse and metamorphosis the 
light under which Life itself is greatly 
aroused and glowing — a world “populated 
by absolutely unfettered people who can 
only be described in the language of today 
as insane’’ (Paul Garon), where the states 
of being usually associated with the poet, 
the shaman and the so-called visionary 
would be the common property of every- 
one. 

All this really has nothing to do with the 
debased ‘“‘life’’ we are taught about in 
schools, for the “‘life’”’ we are expected to 
live “under God’ (that syphilitic swine 
adored by eunuchs and politicians), and 
which could never, even for an instant, be 
confused with the promise of those glitter- 
ing moments that we have all glimpsed, if 
only in childhood, in dreams, or in the ec- 
static embraces of love. We expect more 
from life. We demand it! 

Beginning as a method of knowledge into 
the desired life of the individual, surrealism 
today as yesterday leads inexorably to the 
total world revolution that will provide the 
marvelous atmosphere in which those de- 
sired lives can manifest themselves in all 


-their splendor. It is not only possible, but 


imperative. 


Paul Garon 


Poet, storyteller, theorist. B. 1942, Louisville, 
Ky. Joined the Surrealist Movement in 1968 and 
remains one of its leading figures. Collaborated 
on the ’60s wallposter, Surrealist Insurrection 
and on every issue of Arsenal. Author of The 
Devil’s Son-In-Law: The Story of Peetie Wheat- 
straw and His Songs; Blues and the Poetic Spirit; 
and a collection of automatic texts, Rana Mo- 
zelle, in the Surrealist Research & Development 
Monograph Series. Consulting Editor of Living 
Blues magazine. Elaborated The Domain of 
Peetie Wheatstraw at the 1976 World Surrealist 
Exhibition. Lives in Chicago. 


In considering the past, present and fu- 
ture of surrealism, and of my relationship 
to the surrealist movement and its other 
participants, I would like to focus on what I 


consider a critical aspect of the surrealist 
endeavor and its function in the formation 
and evolution of the American surrealist 
movement. 

There are few fields of knowledge in 
which the surrealists have failed to interest 
themselves. Surrealism is indeed a point of 
view as well as an attitude, and many of 
these fields, some obscure and some so well 
known that the common view is that they 
have given up all their secrets long ago, 
have yielded, through methods of investi- 
gation that are specifically surrealist, new 
and remarkable insights — poetic facts pre- 
viously undreamed. 

This yield would not have been so fruit- 
ful were it not for the fact that many sur- 
realist researchers have been specialists, as 
it were, in fields as diverse as American In- 
dian culture, black music, the history of 
comics, dance, photography, psychoanaly- 
sis, painting, sculpture, objects of desire, 
etc. It was obvious to us that only a full, 
careful study of such fields would provide a 
suitable foundation on which could rest 
even the beginnings of a surrealist inquiry. 
Exchanges between specialists in different 
fields have provoked analogical insights 
which helped us all carry the surrealist in- 
trusion further. Some of the most amazing 
discoveries have emerged in this way, and 
as a guiding principle for the surrealist 
movement, this has had a vital and endur- 
ing function. 

The dangers of specialization are well 
known; suffice it to say that overspecializa- 
tion has led to sterility time and again. To 
argue otherwise would be contrary to the 
dynamism of the surrealist movement. Per- 
haps the crucial role of those who are ina 
position to guide surrealist investigation to 
and through these many specialized fields is 
to promote the realization that the methods 
of surrealist investigation are as limitless as 
the fields themselves. To “‘limit’’ oneself to 
surrealist research and experimentation, 
therefore, is to abandon all traditional 
limits. 

The evolution and development of sur- 
realism in the U.S. bears the mark of a con- 
stant and undying desire to develop new 
tools and new methods for the investiga- 
tion of the problems that still face us. We 
have thus begun to carry out the ambitious 
program outlined by Jacques Brunius as 
long ago as 1945, but which till now has re- 
mained a largely unfulfilled dream: 

“It is time that the practice of collective 
research was extended to all fields of know- 
ledge. I demand the forming of groups: the 
biologist who already needs a statistician to 
help him must not be afraid to work with a 
painter. And as biology is henceforth insep- 
arable from chemistry, which cannot do 
without physics, in its turn the prisoner of 
mathematics, I ask that these groups shall 
of necessity be compounded of specialists 
of all known specialties... . Tomorrow no 
economist will dare to write a line or draw a 


curve without asking the advice of a poet. 
Only thus can we avoid the oppression of 
man by the specialist and of the specialist 
by his specialty. Only thus can we reinte- 
grate words into a language, a myth, a uni- 
versal desire. Even so we shall be very far 
from recovering wholly the sense of life, 
that is, of Liberty; at the most we shall have 
retempered one of the tools of our emanci- 
pation.” 

It must also be emphasized that surrealist 
investigation in America, making use of a 
diversity of methods, has focussed on speci- 
fically American topics. The oppressive 
character of the U.S. on the political/eco- 
nomic plane has tended to obscure the criti- 
cal and liberating qualities inherent in so 
much of this country’s popular culture; it 
has been left to the surrealists to bring these 
latent qualities to light. What Is Surreal- 
ism? has illuminated the previously invisi- 
ble links in the chain that has always linked 
current and past surrealist experimenta- 
tion. Franklin Rosemont’s introduction to 
Breton’s selected works has not only histor- 
ically situated our present tasks, but has 
clarified our aims and shown how, as well 


_as why, certain aspects of American popu- 


lar culture have continued to attract us. 
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E.F. Granell 


Spanish painter, poet and writer, b. 1912. Active 
in surrealism since 1940. Fought in workers’ mi- 
litia in Spanish Revolution; later lived in France, 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala; lives today in 
New York. One of surrealism’s most outstanding 
figures today; a Guest of Honor at the 1976 
World Surrealist Exhibition. Author of a lyrical 
study of West Indian folklore, Isla: Cofre mitico, 
as well as several volumes of essays and tales. 
Collaborates on Arsenal and on all activities of 
the Surrealist Movement in the U.S. 


Franklin Rosemont’s book What Is Sur- 
realism? constitutes an eloquent testimon- 
ial to the vitality of this movement, inexor- 
ably alive despite the now traditional barbs 
hurled at it periodically — indeed, almost 
since the movement’s inception. 

Surrealism is the name of a new conti- 


nent of the spirit, that most fruitful and lib-. 
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erating continent which remained unknown 
until 1924, more or less — there is no point 
trying here for exactitude, which in any 
case doesn’t exist (Heisenberg). The conti- 
nent of surrealism, moreover, has never 
ceased to expand, over the entire planet, 
the full scope of its explorations of the pos- 
sibilities of life and love in conditions of 
liberty. 

The publication of What Is Surrealism? is 
an exceptional poetic event — taking 
poetry here in its widest dimension as that 
which exalts, as the human spirit’s supreme 
creative energy, the marrow of the imagi- 
nation. The official media have completely 
ignored the book, just as they previously 
ignored the World Surrealist Exhibition 
(Marvelous Freedom, Vigilance of Desire) 
celebrated in Chicago in 1976. Fortunately, 
however, numerous publications inde- 
pendent of the political/industrial complex 
have welcomed the book with enthusiasm. 
At the same time, new groups of surrealists, 
formed almost entirely by young people, 
have appeared throughout the country, 
thus reflecting a development of universal 
significance. 

Notwithstanding the intentionally dele- 
terious silence with which the publicity 
machine has attempted to stifle Rosemont’s 
book, its timeliness and importance have 
been demonstrated by the fact that the first 
edition was soon exhausted and it is now in 
its second printing. Tired of the torrent of 
bibliographical misery offered to them 
every day, people who still enjoy the privi- 
lege of thinking for themselves have, as is 
only natural, hastened to benefit from the 
opportunity. 

What Is Surrealism? is a rare phenome- 
non in the vast cultural desert that sur- 
rounds us. This desert, broken only by 
formidable hills of sand, more ornamental 
than real, offers the unbearable monotony 
of apoplectic established values. And the 
agony of these values artificially maintains 
the mechanical lung in the hands of official 
critics, whose job it is to embalm the dead 
tirelessly and to kill the living whenever 
they can, so as not to interrupt the routine 
business of embalming. 

Fascist and “communist” regimes — 
what’s the difference today? — prohibit 
surrealism absolutely. Democratic re- 
gimes, laboriously and deceitfully, pretend 
to know nothing about it. The reason for 
both attitudes is the same: Surrealism acts 
as an intolerable corrosive against every 
kind of brainwashing yet invented. 

The purpose of all brainwashing is to 
make its victims swallow the notion that 
their respective national “‘holes in the 
ground” are the biggest and strongest. As if 
such imbecility could possibly lead to any- 
thing else than the most bestial annihilation 
of the whole human species! The suspicion 
that surrealism inspires in the spheres that 
manipulate power derives from its effec- 


tiveness as an antidote to this process that 
leads entire communities to robotized cre- 
tinism. That is why it is absolutely neces- 
sary for public leaders to lull their con- 
sciences to sleep and, depending on circum- 
stances, either to outlaw surrealism alto- 
gether or to feign ignorance of its disturb- 
ingly liberating vital energy. 

Rosemont’s book explains in great depth 
and in the most effective manner — be- 
cause of its brilliant lucidity — the origins, 
objectives and development of the surreal- 
ist movement: its vicissitudes, its internal 
struggles, its mistakes (surrealism never 
has claimed to be infallible), as well as its 
“direct hits.” 

The first part of the book relates the 
movement’s history, from its beginnings in 
Paris to its diffusion throughout the world. 
Extensive information is provided regard- 
ing the movement’s ideals and aims, as well 
as the specific contributions of many of its 
outstanding adherents. This Introduction is 
followed by an admirable anthology of the 
works of André Breton. More than half of 
these excellent translations are published 
here in English for the first time. Their 
availability is very important in view of the 
malice with which surrealism heretofore 
has been treated in the English language. 
Profusely illustrated throughout, the book 
offers a selection of surrealist documents 
and concludes with a biographical diction- 
ary, a bibliography and a detailed index. 
The beautiful and well-chosen typography, 
design and illustrations greatly enhance the 
power of the volume. 


In addition to its considerable informa- 
tional and theoretical merits, and to the in- 
estimable collection of Breton’s texts, What 
Is Surrealism? has yet another special im- 
portance: It is one of the most valuable ex- 
positions — perhaps the most valuable of 
all — of the international trajectory of sur- 
realism, and particularly of. Breton’s 
thought. A 

This work is indispensable, above allina 
country such as the U.S., where the popula- 
tion’s ignorance of surrealism is almost as 
po as its ignorance of what is going on 

ere or in the rest of the world. In the first 
case, as Rosemont writes, “Nothing testi- 
fies so clearly to the abysmal ignorance of 
surrealism [in the U.S.] as the fact that it is 
still widely assumed to have something to 
do with the antics of Salvador Dali.” As for 
the second, we can understand neither the 
modern world, nor the disposition of the 
human individual, if we begin by disregard- 
ing what surrealism has understood. 

Contributing to ignorance about surreal- 
ism, in addition to the intentional silence of 
the press and the movement’s professional 
detractors, are those who, having once 
taken part in the great adventure, decided 
one day to abandon it for unadmittable mo- 
tives — usually for mere “‘personal conven- 
ience,” being unable any longer to'live up 


to surrealism’s moral exigency. Its essential 
moral strictness undoubtedly explains 
many desertions. But it is no less certain 
that surrealism owes its enduring, over- 
whelming power to this same strictness. 
Some. of those who chose to abandon ship 
devised the theory that surrealism was only 
a phenomenon “between the two wars’ 
(Larrea). Others, to justify their abandon- 
ment of surrealism in favor of academic, 
political or professional interests — or 
something still more vague — argue that 
“surrealism is a thing of the past.” This is 
true, but only for the defectors themselves: 
that is, surrealism is a thing of their pasts. A 
few newcomers recently have adopted this 
chronological rationalization, without 
however indicating by what authority they 
dare to deny young people their right to 
carry on the surrealist adventure. 

Surrealism is a continent that cannot be 
submerged. And neither can one say that it 
is a question of another Atlantis in embryo. 

In the catastrophic crisis the world ex- 
periences today, social institutions are be- 
ing convulsed and crushed, and ideologies 
abandoned except fascist terrorism, with its 
glorification of death. Awareness is grow- 
ing that the so-called ‘triumphant’ revolu- 
tions are only a scandalous lie, and that the 
rest of the planet, without revolution, is 
caught up in impoverished notions of social 
redemption. Only surrealism holds, with 
every right, as its own and asits most inval- 
uable insignia, the idea that freedom is an 
aspiration inseparable from the human 
condition, and the conviction that the real 
triumph of freedom is still possible and will 
be achieved by means of a most powerful 
transformative upheaval, never before 
conceived even in the farthest reaches of 
the imagination. 

Rosemont dedicated a copy of his book 
to me with a statement by Fourier: “Attrac- 
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tions are proportionate to destinies.” I 
recommend, to all who feel destined to fol- 
low the attraction of life, this illuminating 
and stimulating book by my friend Franklin 
Rosemont. To break life free from a fate of 
humiliating limitations, discover this invio- 
lable treasure of love and freedom, the 
unique and essential ingredients of poetry. 

The path of surrealism requires of those 
who follow it that they provide them- 
selves with an indestructible moral shield. 
Rosemont’s book will help them forge it. 


(Translated by Pat Gleason) 


Robert Green 


Sculptor, graphic artist, painter. B. 1940 in rural 
Wisconsin. A leading activist of surrealism in the 
U.S. since 1968. Co-organizer of a series of sur- 
realist exhibitions at the Gallery Bugs Bunny in 
Chicago in the late ’60s, including the first Amer- 
ican surrealist group show (1968). His work has 
been shown in surrealist exhibitions in many 
countries. Elaborated The Domain of Doctor 
Faustroll at the World Surrealist Exhibition, 
1976. His political cartoons have appeared in a 
number of publications. President of Workers’ 
Defense, 1978-79. Lives in Chicago. 


Like the science of cosmology, surreal- 
ism searches the unknown. It measures the 
existing perimeters of emancipation and 
pleasure, enabling us always to go further. 
Although it is predominantly a social sci- 
ence, it draws freely on all knowledge. In- 
creasingly, inevitably, other modes of 
knowledge will draw on surrealism in their 
turn. 

A model of the cosmos gives coherence 
to the image of its structure. So, too, sur- 
realism provides a model of freedom that 
has not at all diminished from the weight of 
new knowledge; indeed, its bases have con- 
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tinually expanded, and the field of its inves- 
tigations has greatly enlarged in the last 
few years. If, as Benjamin Péret has said, 
“magic is the flesh and blood of poetry,” 
and “poetry is the source and crown of all 
thought,” then surrealism, in restoring 
magic and poetry to the theoretical and 
practical critique of everyday life, con- 
tributes decisively to transforming the es- 
tablished image of the world, thus hasten- 
ing the transformation of the material 
world as well. 

Hundreds of books have been published 
about surrealism, but rarely do they men- 
tion our fundamental obsession with eman- 
cipation, and our total allegiance to the rev- 
olutionary cause of the working class. What 
Is Surrealism? is a long-awaited relief from 
this void. 

The magnificent historic achievements of 
the working class must lead to even greater 
achievements to come — the development 
of a classless society that will realize human 
freedom in the light of discoveries made 
through communist/surrealist research and 
activity. 

Our first task is to develop this new 
model of freedom, and to make it accessible 
as fuel for kindling fires of revolt. Only 
through tireless, belligerent, dogged, un- 
compromising effort, pursued with mad 
love and enthusiasm, can we banish the 
bourgeois/Christian forces into oblivion. 
Our aim is to replace all existing institu- 
tions with revolutionary anti-institutions, 
thereby building, with principled determin- 
ation and inspired will, a society worth 
dreaming about. 

Surrealism has not been seriously rivaled 
by any new social thought or theory. We 
should continue, of course, to make use of 
any and all valuable discoveries made out- 
side the surrealist orbit. But there is today 
less reason than ever to make concessions 
to any would-be competing ideology. 

For the future, surrealism retains and 
multiplies its revolutionary significance. 
For the past, it has no regrets. 


Joseph Jablonski 


Poet, storyteller, theorist. B. 1937. Joined the 
Surrealist Movement in 1970 and remains one of 
its central figures. Collaborates regularly on 
Arsenal and has appeared in many surrealist 
publications abroad. Author of two collections of 
poems: In a Moth’s Wing (1974), and The Dust 
on My Eyes Is the Blood of Your Hair (1980). His 
essay on Lord Buckley in CC 10-11 has been re- 
printed as the preface to a new City Lights edi- 
tion of Lord Buckley’s Hiparama of the Classics. 
Currently immersed in the study of early Penn- 
sylvania millenarian communist/alchemist uto- 
pias. He is also compiling an anthology of hereti- 
cal, atheistic and anti-religious writings. 


1) When you refer to the past, I assume 
you mean that period of time when the 
whole sky was filled with giant bells made 


of lips. That time began with surrealism and 
it has not ended. Another fact that has not 
ended is the routine of living simultane- 
ously in heaven and hell each and every 
minute of the day and night. Add to that the 
beneficial exercise of swimming continu- 
ously across a lake of blood toward a single 
black breast with a star of milk gleaming at 
its tip. Do not berate me for this blood; it is 
mine as well as yours. The gods taught us to 
offer a toast to the unknown with it during 
the last melancholy years of their reign. As 
for the milk, the five points of the star it 
describes are the five principle dimensions 
of Surrealism, which change constantly — 
as from poetry to thought to pure al- 
chemical fire. None of this comes free. This 
condition is a consequence of not being 
free. 

2) Yes, it is the most thorough, the most 
honest, the most enthusiastic affirmation of 
Breton and surrealism that we have. One 
page of it easily outweighs a whole boxcar 
full of the assorted coffee-table material on 
surrealism that has been launched in the 
past few years. Franklin Rosemont’s intro- 
ductory essay can be endorsed unreserved- 
ly as a guide to the first principles of sur- 
realism and itcan be recommended to any- 
one seeking a truthful account of the move- 
ment. I would also dare to say that its activ- 
ist thrust is the most important thing about 
this book. Nostalgia is not its mood. The 
selection of Breton texts also happens to be 
the most useful one now available to the 
reader of English. This is because neither 
the older Nadja translation, the collected 
manifestoes, the few translated poems, nor 
any of the other translations, show as much 
range, depth and nuance as this selection, 
which contains for many of us genuine 
“finds.” 


Some of the most timely and long-await- 
ed passages are those relating to Leon Trot- 
sky and revolutionary questions. These 
demonstrate clearly the bogus quality of 
most American commentaries that have 
pictured Breton as a fumbling eccentric in 
politics, out of his element because his rev- 
olutionary hopes were not ultimately real- 
ized. Neither were Trotsky’s! We are inter- 
ested in the nature of Breton’s political po- 
sition, not whether surrealism was des- 
tined, in the late ’30s, to levitate the com- 
munist opposition movement to victory 
simultaneously over Stalinism, fascism and 
capitalism. Breton and his friends sought a 
common ground for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and an independent revolution- 
ary art. Thus they link the essential require- 
ments for the struggle against fascism and 
war with the freeing of the mind’s creative 
powers. This was a courageous position, 
not a piece of dilletantism. It remains for us 
today a token of an intrinsic quality within 
surrealism: it is not inclined, under any cir- 
cumstances, to despair completely of the 
possibilities of revolution. 
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3) One would like to be able to answer 
this simply and concretely, but the future, 
like surrealism, is made up of many dimen- 
sions and degrees. I could resort to the 
imagery of old Joachim of Flora at this 
point, which foresees “new spiritual” men 
and women and an age intense, lyrical il- 
lumination at some crucial transitional 
phase of history. Is that tomorrow, brother 
Joachim? Or never? 

But as old as these prophesies are, it 
would be premature to dismiss them. Bre- 
ton’s verson of this strain of thought was his 
conception of a “new social myth”, the 
belief that surrealism, drawing on innate 
poetic resources as well as on the most lib- 
erative parts of our cultural legacy, can be- 
come the seed-bed for a profound cultural 
genesis on a planetary scale. That is also my 
position on surrealism and the future. It 
may raise some questions of its own, but I 
believe it offers a firm enough perspective 
to serve as a guide to action. 

I cannot help citing here the opinion of 
H.G. Well, given in 1946 in Mind at the 
End of Its Tether. For it, he declared, 
“there is no way out or round or through” 
the impasse it has gotten into. The human 
ant-hill that it presides over is soon, very 
soon, to be kicked and stamped to pieces by 
its mysterious and implacable ‘‘Antagon- 
ist’’. Wells could not clearly define who or 
what this looming force of destiny was, but 
the predicament of ‘‘normal mind” in early 
1981 instills the suspicion that “the Antag- 
onist’’ must right now be pulling on its 
nuclear jack boots and getting ready to do 
some stomping. Posed from the only quar- 
ter that has steadfastedly refused all de- 
spair and capitulation, the question of the 
new myth is really, at heart, the question of 
the transformation of the mind face to face 
with that of human survival. 


Philip Lamantia & 
Nancy Joyce Peters 


Philip Lamantia, poet and theorist, b. 1927. Wel- 
comed by André Breton (as “a voice that rises 
once in a hundred years’”’) into the exiled French 
Surrealist Group in New York, 1943. Collabo- 
rated on VVV; since 1973 has collaborated on 
Arsenal, and is a member of its Editorial Board. 
His article “Poetic Matters” (Arsenal 3 and 4) is 
a major critique of contemporary poetry in Eng- 
lish. Author of Touch of the Marvelous, Blood of 
the Air and, most recently, Becoming Visible 
(City Lights). Lives in San Francisco. 

Nancy Joyce Peters, painter, poet, theorist, co- 
director of City Lights Books in San Francisco. 
Author of a collection of poems, It’s In the Wind 
(Surrealist Research & Development Mono- 
graph Series); co-author of Literary San Francis- 
co with Lawrence Ferlinghetti. Active since 1974 
in all phases of surrealist activity in the U.S. 


To decipher the future of surrealism is 


: like trying to unravel the future of the Fu- 


ture. In short, an impossibility. a delirium. 
The 1970s, as everybody knows, was a sad 
and unnerving decade. The Left collapsed; 
coalitions fell apart; criticisms and condem- 
nations blew about inchoately. The course 
of revolution became clouded to all but a 
few maniacal groupuscles. But in this dis- 
solution/disillusion were seeds of regenera- 
tion, the stirrings of a rising phoenix. 


They say the revolution failed; socialism 
is not possible; surrealism is dead, has been 
superseded. There is a monotonous regu- 
larity in these pronouncements, in them a 
pessimism not without an air of frenzied 
hope for some new panacea. Surely it is just 
as likely that surrealism, like viable social- 
ism, is in an embryonic stage. It is not dead; 
it has yet to achieve conditions in which it 
can live for the first time. Like other mar- 
ginal, if unresigned, territories, surrealism 
has been raided, colonized, robbed, distor- 
ted, marketed, misrepresented, and mysti- 
fied by obscene forces of recuperation. Sur- 
realism fails and it prevails. Whatever its 
“historic place,” its particular triumphs or 
defeats, or the acts of its individual adher- 
ents, the vital impulses that have animated 
surrealism for over half a century are very 
much alive in 1981. And they continue to 
be inspiration, or, conversely, irritant — if 
nothing else a small incendiary wedge in 
the wretched confusions of late capitalist 
culture. 


There is nothing original in the following 
summation of what endures in surrealism, 
as Franklin Rosemont’s admirable André 
Breton: What Is Surrealism? Selected Writ- 
ings attests, having made available a 
wealth of essential material. But these are 
surrealism’s living currents, not confined to 
past, present, or unknowable future, and 
they bear reiterating: 

1) Total commitment to human freedom 
and a community of equals. 

2) Exaltation of Eros: the only way out of 
MegaDeath. Surreali$m insists on the pri- 
macy of love, the myriad visions of the 
body, passional attraction, the satisfaction 
of desire. A surrealist theory of knowledge, 
based on Eros-Made-Whole (giving weight 
to physical and mental perception) leads to 
reintegrating valuable lost qualities in 
man’s relation to nature. 

3) Subversion of positivist rituals, the cult 
of production, the idolatry of scientism, 
and imperial-bureaucratic mentality. Op- 
posing an insanely impoverished notion of 
reality, surrealism, incarnating critical 
negation, aims to give back to humanity 
what has been taken away. Restoring 
dream, chance, passion — these are acts of 
augmenting, enriching, making whole. It is 
an inestimable misfortune that surrealism 
is so commonly represented as “glorifying 
the irrational.”’ Worse, that media persists 
in using the adjective “surrealist” with 
criminal indiscretion. 


4) Imposition of a moral imperative; the 
imagination of another life to oppose this 
life. In doing so, surrealism asserts that this 
life is unlivable and it demands that deepest 
need and wildest desire be met. In a coun- 
try (not yet evena social democracy) where 
the most minimal and mundane human re- 
quirements are ignored, these demands cry 
out as never before. Can surrealism be 
lived? Today or ever? This is beside the 
point. Excess, utopia, fantasy, rampage, ex- 
aggeration: These unveil a contagious 
image of a marvelous living present to be 
acted on, even if not yet fully. 

5) Fusion of artand life. Art and poetry are 
not going to go away. They are not idealist 
abberations to be programmed by a post- 
revolutionary society, nor are they, now or 
ever, limited to education, propaganda, or 
grievances in verse. They claim, always, 
the rebellion of the body, the insurgency of 
the imagination, and the potential harmony 
of humanity’s true voice. 

6) Affirmation of a unitary whole; at the 
same time, surrealism disintegrates struc- 
tures, dissolves contradictions, and re- 
solves paradox. The dialectic of poetic 
analogy. The analogic vision, the other 
voice of humankind, mediates self and 
other, society and the individual, the plural 
and unique, separation and contiguity, law 
and transgression, necessity and chance, 
humor, magic, love, and politics. Language 
= Poetry = Society. A radical equation: 
Radical Equality. In the poetic imagination, 
the surrealist imagination, lies the power to 
reveal, to transmute multi-faceted reality. 


LOVERS’ 
COMBINATION 


BOOK ON 


FLIRTATIONS 


Clarence John Laughlin 


Photographer and writer. B. 1903 in New Or- 
leans, where he lives today. Two of his photo- 
graphs were included by André Breton in the sur- 
realist journal VVV (New York, 1943). His 
books include Ghosts Along the Mississippi and 
The Personal Eye. An active participant in the 
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Surrealist Movement in the U.S. since 1974; his 
important treatise, “The Personal Eye,” was 
published in Arsenal 3. Twenty-one of his photo- 
graphs were featured at the 1976 World Surreal- 
ist Exhibition in Chicago. 


1) Surrealism, which I ‘“‘discovered”’ 
spontaneously in 1939, has become the 
guiding star of my life and work. It freed the 
world of intuition within me, and gave my 
work a true and intensely vital goal. The 
fact that I arrived at surrealism intuitively 
is certainly indicative that it is deeply root- 
ed in the contents of the subconscious 
mind — and in the secret reservoir of the 
hidden life forces within ourselves. 

2) Franklin Rosemont’s book, What Is 
Surrealism?, opened further doors — and 
became the most catalytic book on surreal- 
ism I have yet encountered. 

3) We must be able to change “the sense 
of reality” within ourselves — before we 
can change the exterior world. Surrealism, 
as a mental discipline, becomes an indis- 
pensable tool in this process. It is to be fer- 
vently hoped that surrealism, working 
from within, will eventually undermine the 
special kind of madness that dominates the 
world today: the madness of the militarists 
(in their workshop of force, and weapons); 
the insanity of the industrialists (who are 
willing to sacrifice humanity to oil); the ob- 
sessive lying and greed that permeates our 
whole society — from top to bottom. If, 
eventually, mankind becomes sickened at 
the spectacle of what our society has be- 
come — it will become inevitable — then 
surrealism will have a crucial role in this 
tremendous change. 


Tristan Meinecke 


Painter, poet, architect, musician. B. 1916, Atch- 
ison, Kansas. One of the best-known artists in 
Chicago in the early 50s, he subsequently has 
been “officially” neglected because of his un- 
compromising hostility to the “tastemakers” of 
the Art World. Stopped exhibiting his work pub- 
licly from around 1960 till he met the surrealists 
in Chicago in 1975; has since participated in all 
surrealist exhibitions and publications. His mas- 
sive assemblage, Amerika (reproduced in CC 
10-11), was designated The Domain of T-Bone 
Slim at the 1976 World Surrealist Exhibition. A 
collection of his surrealist texts is forthcoming in 
the Surrealist Research & Development Mono- 
graph Series. Lives in Chicago. 


During the four years (1938-42) that I 
studied Fine Arts at the University of Mich- 
igan, surrealism never was even men- 
tioned. As far as I knew then, surrealism 
was limited to Dali’s work, which did not 
interest me at all. Only much later — after I 
met the surrealists in Chicago — did I learn 
that virtually every artist that I liked, the 
artists who were the greatest influence on 
my own work (Miro, Kandinsky, Arp, Klee, 
Picabia, Picasso, Ernst, Matta, Gorky) were 


members of the surrealist movement. or ac- 
claimed by the surrealists and included in 
their exhibitions. Today it is perfectly clear 
that, with few exceptions, everything inno- 
vative and original in modern art has been 
the work of the surrealists, or directly in- 
spired by them. 

Without knowing anything of organized 
surrealism, I nonetheless followed a paral- 
lel path. I always was very rebellious. in art 
and everything else. | never wanted to 
learn anything “properly.” I knew that 
painting had possibilities far beyond what 
had been accomplished. Around 1941 I be- 
gan doing “drip” paintings, which led in 
turn to other experiments. I developed a 
mixture of cement, paint and glue which 
made it possible to do entirely new things. I 
was trying to expand the medium of paint- 
ing. Above all I wanted to do away with 
“good composition.” I aimed at breaking 
down form. I changed the shape of the 
work and quit relying on frames. I aspired 
to total hysteria. Eventually my experi- 
ments with depth and texture in painting 
led me into architecture. 

There were a few others in Chicago who 
shared some of these aims, but we worked 
independently of each other — in many 
cases we didn’t know of each other till the 
mid-’50s. Our efforts corresponded to cer- 
tain postwar developments in surrealism, 
the Cobra movement, the Canadian ‘‘auto- 
matists,” but none of us knew that at the 
time. 

Then, as now, I stayed away from the 
“Art World.” It was too narrow, too 
phony. I rarely went to exhibit openings. I 
insulted everybody: gallery-owners, mu- 
seum curators, collectors, would-be buyers 
of my own work. I’ve always had an appe- 
tite for scandal. The guards at the Art Insti- 
tute kept a close eye on me whenever I 
went there — they thought I might “try 
something.”’ I used to ‘“‘feel’’ the paint- 
ings and sculptures, for which I was often 
reprimanded. I got into more fistfights than 
any artist I knew. I was interested in much 
more than what everybody else meant by 
“Art.” experimented not only with paint- 
ing but with Jife. 

Many of the things that have influenced 
me most hardly have anything to do with 
Art: Ernest Thompson Seton’s Book of 
Woodcraft, comic strips such as Smokey 
Stover, the Marx Brothers films, sports — 
I’ve always been a great boxing fan, for 
instance. And jazz! I used to have a lot of 
78’s — Dizzy Gillespie, Lennie Tristano, 
Bud Powell — and always went to hear all 
the great beboppers when they played 
here. In the late ’40s and early ’50s I played 
a lot of automatistic music. Several of us 
would get together and start playing with- 
out having any idea of what the others were 
doing. Each of us would play a different 
tune, simultaneously — or we’d play 
instruments we didn’t really know how to 
play. Some of it was really great. 


Throughout most of the same period I 
also was involved in television. My wife, 
Angel Casey, was an important TV pio- 
neer. I worked with her on a children’s 
show that was the most innovative of its 
time; we simply regarded children as real 
people, free spirits capable of understand- 
ing the creative process. We played atonal 
music, classical music, the best jazz, and 
asked kids to send in drawings. The tons of 
mail we received showed how enthusias- 
tically the kids went for it. 

The possibilities of surrealist TV are 
boundless. A good start would be to get rid 
of nearly all the so-called news, which isn’t 
really news at all — just a rehash of yester- 
day’s pseudo-events as “interpreted” by 
unemotional. robots. We should also do 
away with mostof the taped shows, forcing 
TV to get back toa live format, which is the 
true essence of the medium. Surrealist TV 
will start where Ernie Kovacs and Steve 
Allen left off. 


MYSTERIOUS 
MIRROR 


What Is Surrealism? is the most import- 
ant book on surrealism yet published in this 
country. It clearly defines surrealism’s aims 
and principles: it is really the only book in 
English that does so. The information con- 
tained in its historical overview is not 
readily available anywhere else. The book 
supersedes all the academic and critical lit- 
erature that still tries to turn surrealism into 
an ephemeral literary/artistic school. 

The surrealist movement was started 
nearly sixty years ago. No other art move- 
ment has survived so long; this proves that 
surrealism is not just another art move- 
ment. What Is Surrealism?, the ‘‘Surreal- 
ism & Its Popular Accomplices”’ issue of 
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Cultural Correspondence, the 1976 World 
Surrealist Exhibition, the 100th Anniver- 
sary of Hysteria show in 1978, The Octo- 
pus-Typewriter, and the journals Arsenal 
and Phases are all proof that international 
surrealism is as active as ever. The fact that 
we can speak of surrealist TV as a project 
for the future shows that surrealism is still 
growing. 

The people who run the “Art World” 
hate surrealism more than they have ever 
hated any other movement. This is because 
surrealism has continued to play a leading 
role in every field of human creativity, but 
has never accepted the rules of the “art 
racket.” Surrealism has a profoundly 
democratic tendency: It opens the doors of 
real creativity for all, and therefore under- 
mines the stifling domination of established 
critics, gallery-proprietors, museum direc- 
tors, as well as their stifling views of the 
world. 

Surrealism is much more than “Art”? — 
it is a way of looking at things, a way of life. 
It responds to some of the same questions 
that religions ask, but it is happily free of 
the morbid medieval superstitions, the 
simple-mindedness and hypocrisy of reli- 
gion. Surrealism gives us truly living 
myths, a poetry that transforms every as- 
pect of everyday life. It therefore offers a 
real hope beyond the ordinary limitations 
of human existence. It shows that the mis- 
ery of this existence can be transcended by 
the mind, and that it could be overcome al- 
together by means of free creative activity. 


Hal Rammel 


Graphic artist, b. 1947, Decatur, Ill. Joined sur- 
realist movement 1976. Has published two vol- 
umes of drawings and, most recently, a comic 
book, Aero Into the Aether (Black Swan Press), 
which includes visual interpretations of surreal- 
ist poems. Exhibited small wood sculptures at 
“100th Anniversary of Hysteria” exhibition, 
1978. Lives in Evanston. 


In a notebook! began when I was sixteen 
years old I recorded the titles, authors, and 
passages of books I had begun to discover. 
Just as in earlier years when I spent hours 
searching through shale formations for the 
fossil leaves and stems they might contain, 
or looking through a telescope hoping to 
see the Horsehead nebula hanging from 
Orion’s belt, or examining the scales of a 
moth’s wing under my microscope, I had 
found new realms to explore. I copied long 
sections from the writings of William 
Blake, Franz Kafka, and Arthur Rimbaud. 
Books by Henry Miller and Jack Kerouac 
provided me with lists of other writers to 
investigate. I began to draw and to write. I 
began to listen to jazz. Discovering the 
word ‘“‘pataphysics” in an old Evergreen 


‘Review was significant and unfettering. 


When I was unable to find any of Alfred 
Jarry’s writings on Doctor Faustroll, I 
wrote pataphysical texts of my own. On 
December 12, 1964, I copied this portion of 
André Breton’s definition of surrealism 
into my notebook: “belief in the superior 
reality of certain forms of previously neg- 
lected associations, in the omnipotence of 
dream, in the disinterested play of 
thought.” Familiar with surrealism from 
the books on painting and sculpture that 
were always around the house when I was 
growing up (I had felt an early attraction to 
the landscapes of Dali and Yves Tanguy), I 
began to explore the ideas and people that 
had generated those works, Learning that 
surrealism had taken for its project ‘‘the 
problem of human expression in all its 
forms” and “‘the liberation of mankind” 
was an important revelation for me. In sur- 
realism, as in William Blake, I found a con- 
firmation of my own feeling that there had 
to be a consistency between the way I 
wanted to draw and the way I wanted to 
live my life. 

The line that would chart my relationship 
to surrealism from that time until now 
would be neither smooth nor direct, but it 
would be continuous. That connecting 
thread remained in my drawing, the im- 
petus of which continued unchanged 
through years of varying degrees of intel- 
lectual and political involvement. The im- 
petus to discovery was always to be found 
in the “disinterested play of thought”’ and 
in the basic principles of objective chance 
and automatism, essential elements to 
creating what Franklin Rosemont has 
termed “‘that climate of readiness for the 
actualization of the Marvelous.” 

I have long sought a liberating line, “dis- 
criminate & particular in its Minutest Sub- 
divisions” (to quote William Blake), full of 
immediacy and human gesture; a line allied 
with Los against the Urizenic forces of mis- 
erabilism and tyranny; a line Exuberant 
and vigilant, ready to seize fortuity. 


Penelope Rosemont 


Painter, poet, storyteller, theorist, b. 1942. Met 
André Breton and participated in surrealist ac- 
tivity in Paris, Spring 1966. Co-organized first 
surrealist group in the U.S. (Chicago, Summer, 
1966). Her collection of poems, Athanor, is now 
in its third printing. As a painter she has taken 
part in surrealist exhibitions in many countrnes. 
Elaborated The Domain of Robin Hood at the 
1976 World Surrealist Exhibition. 

Politically active since her early teens; a sup- 
porter of the Cuban revolutionary underground 
“26 de Julio” 1957-59 (communicating by short- 
wave radio); on National Staff of Students for a 
Democratic Society (SDS), 1967-69. Lives in 
Chicago. 


At a gathering of the French Surrealist 
Group in the first days of 1966, Franklin 
and I had the good fortune to be welcomed 
by André Breton himself. I was profoundly 
moved by our meeting, although handi- 
capped by shyness and my first, not-too- 
successful attempts at speaking French. 

For several months we regularly took 
part in the meetings at the cafe Promenade 
de Venus, in the Les Halles district. Breton 
was not often present. But whenever he 
was there, he was sure to speak with us. He 
asked us questions, and showed his interest 
in the ideas and opinions of his young 
American surrealist friends. 

At one meeting we were invited to con- 
tribute something for the new surrealist 
magazine in preparation (later titled 
L’Archibras, in honor of Charles Fourier). 
This pleased us greatly, because it was only 
in writing, with the help of a French transla- 
tor, that we were really able to communi- 
cate our views in any detail. Our article on 
the ‘Situation of Surrealism in the U.S.A.” 
appeared (in French) in the second issue. 

We also were invited to Breton’s studio 
at 42 Rue Fontaine — a wonderland of 
paintings, sculptures, books, birds’ nests, 
shells, agates, Hopi katchina dolls, and en- 
ticing objects of all times and places. André 
and Elisa had surrounded themselves with 
amazing things — gifts and discoveries 
brought by friends, unusual treasures 
found in flea markets, extraordinary sou- 
venirs of journeys near and far. All these 
things combined to express, powerfully 


and visibly, an image of Breton’s remark- . 


able character. It was a place designed for 
reverie — the kind of place one likes to 
tarry, with far more pleasure than, say, at 
the Louvre. Breton’s home diffused quali- 
ties of intelligence and love that no mere 
museum could ever possess. 


**_* * 
The understanding of surrealism in the 
U.S. was long hampered by the omnipres- 


ence of worthless studies by so-called 
“authorities,” generally art critics and col- 
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lege professors, who consistently misrepre- 
sented the movement and its aims (which of 
course is what they were, and are, paid to 
do). For many years, anyone who wanted 
to know about surrealism had to consult 
these misinformed books, because there 
were no others at hand. With few excep- 
tions, original works by the surrealists 
themselves — even the movement’s best- 
known writings — were not available to 
English-speaking readers. 

The ignorance of foreign languages that 
prevails in this country, combined with the 
lack of translations of major surrealist 
works, left Americans as a whole totally 
unaware of surrealism’s theories and 
achievements, or of its effect on the mod- 
ern world. In spite of these obstacles, how- 
ever, interest in surrealism grew. Through- 
out the ’60s young people increasingly de- 
veloped a mistrust of “‘authorities” in all 
fields. The Vietnam war, the black riots, the 
disaffection of youth, wildcat strikes, the 
New Left, the women’s movement: All 
these demonstrated to millions of people 
that the ruling class was not living up to its 
ehh In such conditions, it was inevita- 

le that growing numbers, especially the 
young, wanted to learn more about those 
who declared themselves “specialists in re- 
volt.” The very real fascination that true 
poetic activity always exerts also tempted 
people to see what surrealism was all 
about. 

From the very start we recognized the 
pressing need tomake available, in English, 
the essential works of the surrealist pio- 
neers. Lacking these, we knew that we 
could do little to counter the critics’ confu-. 
sion and falsifications. 


What Is Surrealism? conveys, for the first 
time in English, the truth about a move- 
ment and a man heretofore misrepresent- 
ed, especially in the U.S., by untruths or, at 
best, half-truths. Now, at last, the Ameri- 
can reader can know something of the mag- 
nificent, profound and far-reaching genius 
of André Breton — the vastly encompass- 
ing scope of his poetic, historical and the- 
oretical knowledge, and the depth of his 
commitment to the cause of social revolu- 
tion. Only now are Americans becoming 


aware of the fact that Breton was truly one 
of the greatest men of this century. 


* * * 


Surrealism, for us, has never been a fin- 
ished dogma, or a narrow “system,” but 
rather a continually expanding current of 
ideas and action. If some of its earlier dis- 
coveries have been exploited for purposes 
very different from what the surrealists in- 
tended (as in advertising, for example), this 
does not detract from surrealism’s essen- 
tially revolutionary character. Besides, sur- 
realists are always making new discoveries. 
The “powers that be” can try to make use 
of surrealism’s past, but the living move- 
ment is always beyond their understand- 
ing, beyond their reach. 

[ have no doubt that surrealism will con- 
tinue to develop, and that its influence on 
revolutionary thought and action will mul- 
tiply tremendously in the coming years. 

Three important tendencies, already dis- 
cernible today, will doubtless have a deter- 
mining role in the future of surrealism: 

1) The advance of the movement in the 
“Third World.” In the 1940s Breton re- 
marked that the most invigorating contri- 
butions to surrealism tended to come from 
outside Europe. The surrealist presence in 
the Caribbean, Central and South America 
and Asia has continued to grow, not in any 
sense peripherally, but as a major force. 
Recently surrealism has found militant ad- 
herents in the Arab countries, in Pakistan, 
in Africa, among Afro-American and Na- 
tive American artists and writers. Let the 
apologists for the New York/Parisian ‘‘Art 
Market” pretend all they like that surreal- 
ism is “dead”; throughout the “‘underde- 
veloped” world, it is flourishing as never 
before! 

2) This crucial development has, in turn, 
stimulated a steadily deepening critique of 
culture in the advanced industrialized 
countries. From the beginning surrealism 
drew inspiration from the great moments of 
popular culture, at a time when most “in- 
tellectuals”” — Left, Right and Middle — 
saw only commercialism, degradation and 
en in the same phenomena. Ap- 


plying dialectics where others turned away 
in fear and incomprehension, surrealism 
recognized much of its revolutionary pro- 
gram in animated cartoons, comic books, 
grade B movies and jazz. This recognition 
has evolved into one of the movement’s 
major emphases today. Indeed, we can say 
that one of our central tasks now and in the 
future will be to hasten the realization of 
the latent emancipatory implications of 
popular culture. As this process develops, it 
seems altogether likely that surrealists will 
play a leading role in the unification of all 
authentically anti-miserabilist tendencies. 

3) The growing role of women in the sur- 
realist movement. The appreciable con- 
tribution made by women surrealists in 
the past is rarely acknowledged in the criti- 
cal studies of the movement. But what is es- 
pecially important is that women’s activity 
in surrealism has increased immeasurably 
in the last few years. Many of the best 
known surrealists today are women: paint- 
er/storyteller Leonora Carrington, film- 
maker Nelly Kaplan, poet Joyce Mansour. 
Inevitably more and more women will dis- 
cover the vital necessity of surrealist revo- 
lution, and will in turn propel the move- 
ment onward to the fulfillment of its uni- 
versal implications. 


Christopher Starr 


Entomologist and writer. Adhered to the Sur- 
realist Movement in 1978. Currently completing 
a doctoral dissertation on wasps, and preparing 
a film on the wasp life-cycle. Lives in Athens, Ga. 


My first contact with surrealism came in 
October 1978, when I received a copy of 
The Octopus-Typewriter in the mail. I em- 
braced surrealism instantly and, as was the 
case with Aime Cesaire, this was much 
more of a confirmation than a revelation 
for me. I read the entire paper with my eyes 
hanging out, and in every paragraph | 
stared myself full in the face, the person I 
have been struggling to become. At the age 
of 29, I had been a revolutionary socialist 
for nine years and an entomologist for 
twenty-four. There was a feeling of iron 
necessity in such an encounter, and I more 
than once had to assure myself that I had 
not myself written The Octopus-Type- 
writer. 

The question of the future of surrealism 
is absolutely on the agenda at this time. I 
can think of no more appropriate question 
to pose among the people who desire the 
transformation of the world. And the publi- 
cation of What Is Surrealism? lays the 
groundwork among English-speakers in 
such a way that it must itself seriously affect 
that future. Surrealist efforts in the United 
States have been so fragmented that it is 
reasonable to suggest that if this one book 


had been available fifteen years ago, it 
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would have brought about a very different 
scene of organized activity. Similarly, it 
will serve as a prime weapon in the coming 
period. 

The fortunes of the surrealist movement 
over this period are extremely promising if 
we can meet the test of opportunities. It is 
clear that there will be no lack of revolu- 
tionary opportunities, as the crisis of capi- 
talism probably cannot be overcome. The 
only effective solution to this crisis is war, 
and this requires certain constrained condi- 
tions which probably cannot be met. I see 
no external obstacles, then, to surrealism 
becoming a major component of the work- 
ers’ movement in the coming period. 

The future of the actual content of sur- 
realism, on the other hand, can be predict- 
ed only in a very limited way. I see two 
closely related reasons for this: 

1) Because it arises and develops out of 
the struggle of the oppressed, surrealism, 
like Marxism, develops through polemics. 
This is easily seen in What Is Surrealism?, 
in which a large number of the writings are 
tightly bound with definite events in the 
class struggle. With the victory of the work- 
ing class, the development of surrealism 
will be free from the constraint of orienting 
to insurrection (though certainly not to 
revolution), and will have at its disposal im- 
measurably greater resources. We can only 
say, then, that with working-class power 
surrealism will develop in new directions 
unimagined by most of us. 

2) Surrealism is the opposite of the poli- 
tics of lowered expectations. It is the poli- 
tics of raised stakes, and the stakes must be 
raised with each new turn in the struggle. 
Our demand is for everything, and surreal- 
ism from its beginnings has been the search 
for the meaning of this everything. The 
stakes are limited only by the collective 
imagination, and we refuse to set any limit 
to future imagination or in any way to 
acknowledge the enemy’s rules. 

There are a small number of books which 
should be reread from time to time, as they 


are so rich in ideas and formulations that 
they offer new fruit with each reading. The 
Origin of Species is one such book. Franklin 
Rosemont’s introduction to What Is Sur- 
realism? is another. It is one of the weapons 
we have needed. 


Cheikh Tidiane Sylla 


Painter and poet. B. Senegal, where he lived till 
recently. His work has been widely exhibited in 
Africa and Europe. Joined the surrealist move- 
ment in 1978. Took part, with other surrealists in 
the U.S., in the internationalsurrealist exhibition 
in Mexico, 1979, organized in homage to the late 
Wolfgang Paalen. Lives today in Milwaukee, 
where he is studying architecture. 


At twenty-six years old, I feel completely 
impregnated by surrealism. This surrealist 
option was not revealed by the reading of 
any manifesto, but was rather an innate na- 
ture within me; and probably if the move- 
ment did not exist, I would be among its an- 
nunciators. Because since my earliest 
years, in Senegal, West Africa (which I 
have only just recently left), I experienced 
a lot of creative processes that derived di- 
rectly from the subconscious, although ig- 
noring completely what this psychic in- 
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stance was all about. Nevertheless, the 
study I did about the surrealist movement 
since Dada has been for me a fecund and 
determinate stimulant. 


As a surrealist painter, my art is first a 
question to whatever might be related to 
the psychic circuit of the mind: A question 
whose answer is freed from any experience 
already lived, or any criteria conceived by 
the social elaboration of our existence. The 
priority is for a new starting point chosen 
out of the knowledge by any automatic im- 
pulsion to interpret the vibrations of the 
unconscious. 

If the surrealist movement has been the 
victim of many dismemberments in the 
past, it is time now to realize the necessity 
and the imperative of the coherence that 
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must animate the spirit of unity, for the 
freedom of the mind, and thereafter, of all 
societies. - 


Debra Taub 


Collagist, poet, dancer. B. 1954. Joined surrealist 
movement 1975. Her earlier work included 
many stained-glass constructions, and masks; 
her “Corner of Masks” was featured at the 1976 
World Surrealist Exhibition. Her writings on 
dance have appeared in various radical publica- 
tions. Lives in Chicago. 


In the past, surrealism, for me, was a dim 
glow in a far away cavern. As I became ac- 
tive in the movement, the true significance 
of its aspirations and challenges has be- 
come much clearer, and the fire has grown 
fiercer. 

Surrealism has provided me with an un- 
ending source of inspiration and illumina- 
tion in a world that supplies little of either. 

The spirit of What Is Surrealism? is one 
of the sources of exactly that inspiration 
which surrealism alone is capable of incor- 
porating into everyday life; a surrealist life, 
which for me, is the relentless fire of an ex- 
travagant future. 


“John WELSON: The Igloo of Laughter (for Franklin and Penelope Rosemont) | 


THE SURREALIST IMAGE OF HUMANKIND 


The permanent revolution in the modern world is not 
only to be seen in the revolution in technology, production, 
science, warfare and information; it also impinges on man, 
the axis of the human world, bringing about a transforma- 
tion of the human type. This anthropological transform- 
ation is due to the convergence of the revolutionary, struc- 
tural and qualitative changes in the society and culture of 
the twentieth century. By anthropological transformation 
we mean here the metamorphosis of the human type, 
which includes both objective and subjective aspects: 


1) a change in objective social relationships, 
that is, in the relations between the individual 
and society; 


2) a change in the forms of human existence, in 
the way of life, brought about by technology, 
urbanization, life in big cities, etc; and 
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3) a change in man’s subjective feeling and rea- 
soning — thatis, in his sensibility and his way 
of thinking, which is reflected in changes in 
his scale of values. 


The process which transforms man as a historical type 
and a cultural being can be demonstrated objectively, 
though it naturally follows a very different course in differ- 
ent cultural circles, nations and classes, not to speak of indi- 
viduals. A fourth aspect, however — that is, man’s aware- 
ness of these changes, his interpretation of the objective 
evolutionary modifications — is not ot an objective uature. 
Man’s knowledge about his own transformation, about the 
changes in society and in the world, is a priori subjective. 
There is no guarantee that his judgment is not mistaken, 
just as there is no such guarantee about the earlier self- 
interpretation by the man of antiquity, which was based on 
fate; by the man of the Christian era, which was centered 


on God; and by the man of the renaissance or enlighten- 
ment, which considered freedom as the ultimate value. So 
the subjective (ideological) aspect of the anthropological 
transformation does not have a scientifically describable 
character; but it cannot be left out of account, if for no 
other reason than because the ideological element often 
plays amore important role than objective processes. 

The subjective image of man is basically a reflection of 
the objective processes enumerated above, but it may be- 
come entirely illusory and diverge from the original source, 
just as a centaur is different both from a horse and from a 
man. The ideological metamorphosis which the process of 
transformation undergoes in the human head creates a cer- 
tain model of man which is characteristic of the age that 
produced it and which reflects not only the truth about man 
but also certain obvious errors peculiar to the age. The 
models of man, formed on the basis of objective social and 
cultural processes, whether they are rightly or wrongly 
understood, always include at least the following features: 


1) an interpretation of the meaning of the 
world, history and man; it is therefore’an ex- 
pression of the fact that mankind, seeking an 
answer to its own position in the cosmos, con- 
stantly strives to interpret itself; 

an orientation towards certain values, which 
is an invitation to man to give meaning to the 
world and to shape his own fate, society and 
culture, a call to a specific kind of human 
practice; 

a sense, peculiar to the age, of the objective 
factors that determine man and society, that 
is, a more or less exact factual expression of 
man’s own human condition. 


2) 


3) 
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The model of man thus expresses the subjective reflec- 
tion of objective social, psychological and biological pro- 
cesses, i.e., the anthropological transformation. History 
can be regarded as a succession of different self-interpreta- 
tions, as a series of changing ideological models, a series of 
man’s images of himself. These ideological models of man 
are most clearly visible in art. The artistic revolutions of the 
twentieth century — with symbolism and impressionism as 
a prelude — are reactions to the transformative processes 
and to the changes in mankind’s existence. The dynamics of 
the metamorphosis of the human model are best expressed 
in the dialectical (surrealist) interpretation of man, where it 
acquires a particular authenticity and where the subjective 
(ideological) model of man comes closest to the verifiable 
empirical facts. But the surrealist image of man is not scien- 
tific or scientistic, because it remains an artistic creation, an 
expression of fancy and imagination. This dialectical inter- 
pretation of man by himself must also be seen as an out- 
come of the favorable conditions prevalent in the ’20s and 
’30s, when the revolutionary intellectuals and the labor 
movement were united. This unity, which was the result of 
the nonconformist freedom of protesting thought and re- 
bellious sensibility, was later destroyed by “‘the wind of 
systematic cretinization ” because free sensibility was, as 
always, incompatible with totalitarian thinking, conformist 
feeling and human unfreedom. 


The artistic movements that sprang up among the Euro- 
pean intellectuals of the ’20s and ’30s concurred in putting 
forward a new way of looking at man, a new human reality, 
which can be called the dialectical model of man. This term 
need not necessarily be related either to Hegel’s or to 
Marx’s dialectics; it should be related first of all to the 
historical process that was set in motion by the experience 
of the First World War, the October Revolution and the 
economic depression. In these years of revolution and re- 
volt, art restated the great truth that the social order must 
be changed, together with the illusion that the socialist 
society then arising in the Soviet Union was a new form of 
modern democracy and human freedom. Art is always 
ahead of exact science and philosophy in expressing the 
truths and illusions of its time, because the artist creates his 
model of man — that is, his personal, ideological, emo- 
tional, truthful and illusory reaction to a given era— on the 
basis of his own experience. So it is precisely because he 
has a kind of “creative naivete” (he relies naively and wise- 
ly on his own experience), that the artist presents more 
quickly, more directly and more exactly that which ap- 
pears in theory only later, after a delay. The historian or 
scientist needs to stand back from the phenomena with 
which he is dealing before he can draw scientific generali- 
zations from them. On the other hand, these phenomena 
must have time to mature before they become susceptible 
of theoretical formulation. The artistic representation of 
the model of man may be merely concrete and lack final . 
validity, but it is usually truer, as well as more objective, 
and anticipates academic philosophy and science. In this 
respect the dialectical interpretation of man in surrealist art 
was an outstanding achievement. It was based on certain 
fundamental elements, the most decisive of which, per- 
haps, were: 1) dialectical ambivalence of life, 2) concrete 
irrationality, 3) personality in depth, 4) a schizoid ten- 


dency, 5) the value of protest, 6) revolutionary practice, 
and 7) the disruption of conventions. 

By the dialectical ambivalence of human life we mean 
the surrealist conception of life as a concrete mystery with 
the magnet of love, a union of magic and reality, of imagin- 
ation and facts. These dialectical, internally contradictory, 
opposite and conflicting features were brought into the 
very essence of man, of his existence. Human existence 
itself was then conceived as the open movement of living 
contradiction and man appeared to be in an unceasing and 
permanent revolt against himself and against society. The 
meaning of life was continually being created and regen- 
erated out of the conflicts between people, out of the con- 
frontation of the ambivalent poles between which man 
himself was strung, a slave to his longings, and thus found 
himself in a kind of permanent transcendence in relation to 
the reality in which he lived, in motion towards the object 
of his dreams and longings. This dialectical ambivalence is 
rooted in the union of dreamed and factual reality. 

Concrete irrationality was the practical projection of this 
dialectical form of existence and did not then imply either 

any absurdity or any abandonment of the effort to find the 

meaning of life. It was a precise expression of the old artis- 
tic truth that the real magic and the “fantastic” lie hidden 
within the reality of things, relationships and ideas — and 
that they do not have to be invented. As applied to man, it 
meant that life was no longer regarded as a continuum of 
living reality but as a discontinuous series of situations with 
different emotional content. The concrete way in which 
these were, accidentally and fortuitously, strug together 
gave life its irrational basis. Human time as it is lived ap- 
peared in its dialectical form long before post-war existen- 
tialism began to exploit the “extreme situations.” Concrete 
irrationality was a principle which enriched human ex- 
istence in its everyday reality — that is, which promoted 
the particular empire of imagination and fantasy. The 
propensity to poeticize and lyricize the world and man was 
not the deliberate result of an esthetic program, but an 
authentic image of reality itself. Surrealism has always 
been a kind of “realism,” in other words a representation 
of reality; of subjective reality, of course, as seen and inter- 
preted by an authentic personality, of a reality which al- 
ways contains the dimension of dream, fantasy and long- 
ing. Concrete irrationality is the true reality of 
man. 

By personality conceived in depth we mean the artistic 
image of the psychological discovery of the unconscious, 
new at the time, which was connected in surrealism with 
Orthodox Freudianism. It is in this context that we must 
understand the surrealist statement, “I think, therefore I 
am not,” which expressed ridicule of traditional Cartesian- 
ism as well as the conviction that thinking is not a proof of 

eing but rather an obstacle to the authentic feel of exis- 
tence. This conviction played a great part in the surrealists’ 
artistic technique which, particularly in the period of 
esnos’ “sleeping fits” and automatic writing, tried to lay 
are the area of the unconscious in literature and in the 
Plastic arts. It has now been confirmed even by schools hos- 
le to psychoanalysis that man is a being with several 
ayers of consciousness, that the various layers interact, and 
that the significance of the personal unconscious, cannot be 
€nied. To see man himself as a living myth, composed of 
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lucid rationality and of the abysses of fantasy represented 
a revolution which has not yet come to an end, because 


‘there is no end to truth. 


The schizoid tendency in man designates the division in 
man between the part of him that observes and the part to 
which things happen — a division classically portrayed in 
Breton’s Nadja. Her question “‘Is it really I who is speak- 
ing?’’ is a paraphrase of Rimbaud’s affirmation that ‘“‘T is 
someone else.’’ This discovery was to be formulated more 
precisely after the Second World War: in industrial society 
the human personality is being splintered both from the 
outside, by socialization and association in collectives, 
which are reflected inside us, and from the inside, by the 
creation of a kind of “second consciousness,’’ a substitute 
ego. The emergence of this impersonal stand inside the per- 
sonality, of a kind of “inner watchtower.” has been exper- 
ienced and described especially by inmates of concentra- 
tion camps: it is the result of the personality’s trying to de- 
fend itself against the pressure of fear and humiliation of 
human dignity. Although surrealists did not go so far as to 
create experimental psychoses, the predisposition to the 
splitting up of personality, which is one of man’s possibili- 
ties, plays an essential role in the dialectical model, because 
it is the source of psychic tension, of the split in our con- 
sciousness. Not only is man not monolithic but he has sev- 
eral layers and, in addition, he is at the same time 
internally split. 

Surrealism further regards man as a permanently pro- 
testing being — as a rebel who is aware of the value of 
protest as evidence of the personality’s integrity. The pro- 
testing rebel revolts not only against the social system of 
capitalism in its decline, but also against the tendency to de- 
humanize the world, to pervert human existence into a 
state of boredom with no perceptiveness and no sense of 
humor, and finally also against his own human fate of old 


age and death. The materialist conception of history and 
the dialectical conception of life obliged the surrealists not 
only to relate their protest to the political surface but to in- 
troduce it into the very essence of man’s fate. Man is seen as 
being in a permanent revolution against the world and 
thereby realizing his human meaning. In this context sur- 
realism was the exact opposite of the nihilistic doctrine that 
enthroned disgust and anxiety. Surrealism saw life, the 
defense of life and humanist values as full of meaning. Its 
optimistic conception of man was associated with the same 
optimism about the future as about history. Man is a pri- 
vate permanent revolution. 

Man, who revolts, protests and participates in the per- 
manent revolution of history, is at the same time an acting, 
active and practical being. Long before it was first said that 
“existence precedes essence,” surrealists saw existence as 
practical existence, preceding man’s “‘essence.”’ Their exis- 
tential experience was not reduced to purely intuitive feel- 
ings, to emotionality and the analysis of emotions, and to 
the declamatory commitment that does not know what to 
commit itself to. Surrealist experience of being was the 
practical behavior of people who loved, and who were 
committed to human values, non-conformist with regard to 
baseness in all its forms, safeguarding their own inner con- 
sistency. Surrealists were openly on the side of the trans- 
formative processes that were revolutionizing human rela- 
tionships and man himself, and acted in accordance with 
what they held to be the truth. This dimension of practice 
cannot be abstracted from surrealism, because even the 
most perfect dialectical conception of man turns into sheer 
speculation, conceptual metaphysics or a bizarre kind of 
collaboration as soon as the explosive force of surrealist 
protest is, for the sake of expediency, channeled into a 
merely esthetic revolt which can be tolerated, in its emas- 
culated, impractical and ‘artistic’ form, even in the most 
orderly of dictatorships. 

The dialectical conception of man naturally also had re- 
percussions on the method of artistic representation. It had 
the effect of decomposing esthetic conventions, literary 
techniques and art forms. This aspect would have to be 
dealt with in a description of surrealist art. All we are con- 
cerned with here in connection with the model of man is the 
actual conception of art itself. The ostentatiously anti- 
artistic features and programmatic principles expressing 
contempt for classical art constitute an attempt to preserve 
the freedom of creation in art and to get rid of the conven- 
tions of different classicisms. In its masterpieces surrealism 
in fact provided examples of the most consummate artis- 
try; it was at one with the essence of art as an expression of 
man, with art as the reproduction of the chaotic state of 
reality, as a communication of the sense of living exper- 
ience. The myth of art unites man with the cosmos and in 
the authenticity of one’s own ego one finds salvation from 
the confusion of the world. 

The dialectical conception of man in surrealism does not 
reflect the whole of the anthropological transformation; it 
reflects only its subjective side, on the basis of the practical 
experience of life in the ’20s and ’30s. History does not 
repeat itself and a copy of the truth is a lie. But fundamental 
ideas endure; they keep their explosive force and magic 
attraction. Values endure, though they may be overlaid 
with trash. The success of existentialism and nihilism, 


which represent the intellectual reaction to the setting up 
of a consumer society; the confusion in values and scepti- 
cism about the humanist tradition; the fashions of alienated 
and absurd people and of those trying to disalienate them- 
selves, will again be followed by the rational and practical 
activity which will bring about a rise of practical dialectics 
in life and art. 

In a world where happiness depends on symbols of afflu- 
ence, this prognosis appears quite unrealistic, but in view of 
the current dynamism in social evolution we must be pre- 
pared for abrupt changes. Realism is a source of error, 
whereas imagination has proved realistic. A mere ten years 
ago a trip to the moon would have seemed ridiculous. . . . 

Let us put it more frankly. Norbert Wiener once tried to 
establish why it is that the mongoose, a little animal no 
bigger than a terrier, can overcome a snake many times big- 
ger than itself. He carefully studied films of the combats be- 
tween them and found that the mongoose wins because its 
signaling systems are of a higher order. When it fights with 
a snake, it constantly retreats. It attacks only in the one 
situation when it can strike at a vulnerable spot and inflict a 
fatal wound. Thus the mongoose takes advantage of its 
ability to react quickly, of its “intelligence.” The surrealists 
have a good signaling system, they know how to retreat 
and so far they have suffered no defeat. If Karl Marx could 
send a message to André Breton, he would say, with Ham- 
let, “Well said, old Mole, can’st worke i’ th’ ground so 
fast?”’ 


Modern historical development is transforming the orig- 
inal surrealist doctrine. However, with an unmovable and 
provocative stubbornness (in totalitarian regimes stub- 
bornness is provocative by definition), surrealists stick to 
the principles of freedom, creativeness, magic, love and the 
authenticity of experience — to the principles which unite 
artists of all periods just as unequivocally as they separate 
them from their imitators and as they stir up the wrath of 
the collaborating scum. Surrealists regard contemporary 
culture as an eclectic chaos, skeptical towards the perspec- 
tives of humanism. Perhaps this chaos represents a period 
of transition toward a more differentiated culture. Against 
this chaos surrealists pit the critical functions of concrete ir- 
rationality, the connection between the structures of imag- 
inative and social relationships, the liberation of the human 
spirit with a trinity of concepts for guidance: love, poetry 
and the revolutionary dynamism of history. Surrealists 
stick to the Freudian conception of man, to the dialectically 
conflicting character of conceptual and affective thinking, 
to the principle of imagination illuminating ahd expressing 
the most deep-seated motivations. Finally they stick to the 
defense of intellectual and imaginative integrity, against 
skepticism and illusionism, against all the camouflage in the 
life of present-day society. 

Whether we share the surrealist attitude in all its ortho- 
doxy or not, and regardless of the problems of its topicality 
or outdateness in the world, at least this must be said: The 
current generation of orthodox surrealists is a theoretically 
and artistically vital group .... Breton’s works, the sur- 
realist analysis of culture — whether implicit or explicit — 
is the best that has been written about art in industrial soci- 


ety. It contains a principled and nonconformist criticism of 
existing relationships. The surrealist principles keep their 
explosive force, not because that is what the surrealists 
want, but because the principles are true. Neither the poli- 
tical nor the ‘‘esthetic’”’ points made by surrealism have 
been superseded and they are still full of life and dynam- 
ism, regardless of the commercially fashionable success of 
existentialist philosophies. They are again attracting atten- 
tion and they will go on doing so increasingly, because the 
model of man as a triad of love, poetry and revolution 
corresponds to needs much more deep-seated in man than 
those which once articulated this triad for the more or less 
political reasons and illusions of the 1930s. 


Surrealism lives as the revelation of the core of artistic 
imagination and creation. The most important fruits of 
present culture can be associated with this “heritage of the 
avant-garde,” with the genuineness of art as a record of 
concrete irrationality and lived experience. The splintering 
of the original surrealist groups serves only to confirm the 
unique dynamism and consistency of the principles for 
which it stood. Today, surrealist orthodoxy has a provoc- 
ative effect, not so much because of its content as because it 
is generally considered a scandal for anyone to have any 
principles at all, let alone to defend them. The most 
precious feature of the critical function of surrealist ortho- 


doxy is its polemical value and its authenticity, its imagin- 
ative protest against the hideousness of life. 

In its present form surrealism is a system of opinion, 
creation and interpretation, following the dialectical move- 
ment of sign-structures in the sphere of concrete irrational- 
ity. Surrealism opposses esthetic autonomy precisely be- 
cause it regards the present cultural situation as a disrup- 
tion of the forms of life, arising out of the general crisis in 
consciousness. Opportunism, corruption and snobbery, 
lethargy, backwardness, the impotence of man’s spirit, 
naiveness and illusion have to be always unmasked anew if 
we want to protect culture against Maldoror Hitler and 
Ubu Stalin. 

After World War II surrealism as an authentic movement 
was pushed into the background by the vogue of existen- 
tialism and proved incapable of reacting appropriately to 
the new phenomena of the consumer society and ‘‘mass 
culture” — except by showing its contempt of them as sym- 
bols of monstrosity. However, the sources of creativity re- 
mained pure in surrealism, and in surrealists, and were not 
damaged by the corrosion of values. 

Offically, surrealism is dead. Well then, long live surreal- 
ism! Or rather, long live non-conforming, protesting, rebel- 
lious, antitotalitarian thinking and the concrete dialecti- 
cians who now, as in the past, support it! 

Ivan SVITAK 


A.K. EL JANABY: The Bugs Bunny Bicycle 
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J. Karl BOGARTTE: Enchantment of the Egg-Bearers (photomorph) 


Report on 


OBJECTIVE CONDITIONS 


8:00 p.m. Lakefront temperature 31 de- 
grees; downtown 28. Humidity 78%. Wind 
east 5 miles per hour. Barometer reading 
30.35 inches and steady. 


* 


FROM HEGEL TO HARPO 


Life is not ours to be eked out — it is a 
question of inspiration or death: Are we 
ready ornot to be propelled, onceand forall, 
beyond the paralyzing circumferences of 
fear profiled on its own non-Euclidean face, 
where the circulation of pure evil is the line 
drawn anesthetically between sea and sky, 
so that the horizon can be replaced, at last, 
by an excessive embrace? Is there a higher 
ambition, intellectually, than to set foot 
where foot has never been set before? 

There is simply no denying that hooks 
baited with the supremely tragic and cata- 
tonic idea of fragility, multiplied by desire’s 
desire and tossed into the placid ripples of 
an illusion that is not foregone, can catch 


the eye of the smallmouth bass of the future 
as easily as a wasp can bite a philosopher’s 
earlobe. 

For the rest, the contradiction between 
landscape and fire-escape is, like every- 
thing else, looking for trouble. That’s what 
we’re here for. 

Heraclitus is here, too, passing out cigars. 
Got a light? 


REVENGE OF THE REPRESSED 


If human destiny has a-‘mad gleam in its 
eye, it owes it to what we invent and de- 
stroy in our boredom. We should be grate- 
ful to those who, in spite of everything, 
have not forgotten how to wander. The 
door is open, isn’t it? And lo! there are, 
after all, some new things under the sun! 
More than ever the exquisite corpses are 
filling their goblets with the newest wine. 
The very air of the time is changing color, 
putting on a new hat, jumping for joy. At 
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least two sphinxes writhe in 
the bases are loaded. serie ied 

Slowly but unmistakably the sweetness 
of revolutionary possibilities is moistening 
everyone's lips. For the first time, in the 
concrete world-historical sense, all things 
are becoming possible. 

The founders of surrealism were willing 
to concede that they represented the “tail” 
of Romanticism, but they emphasized that 
they were, as André Breton put it, a 
strongly prehensile tail. Today it is hardly 
necessary to insist on the plain historical 
fact of this prehensileness. It is more pertin- 
ent to try to determine, as precisely as pos- 
sible, where it has brought us; and most im- 
portant of all is to continue — no matter 
what — searching, exploring, advancing on 
the always measureless terrain before us. 

_ The revolutionary project remains in all 
its fiery integrity: John Brown’s mighty 
gaze has given an ineffaceable meaning to 
the word “glory.” It is true, of course, that 
the alienated “politics” of the past, no less 
than the alienated “esthetics,” appear to us 


today increasingly as little more than dust 
on the broken mirrors of human misery. 
But it is important to dispel at the outset 
any confusion between surrealist groups, as 
such, and specifically political groups. Sur- 
realist aspirations include political ones, 
but also necessarily transcend them. With 
the withering away of the state, all political 
groups by definition will perish; surrealists, 
however, will still look ahead to epochal 
achievements. For political groups, in 
short, communism is the end that is aimed 
at, whereas for us it is only the beginning: 
indispensable, but still only a beginning. 

This parallel but transcendant function of 
surrealism vis-a-vis communist politics is, 
in fact, the central factor necessitating our 
autonomy within the revolutionary move- 
ment. Our dreams and actions remain in- 
separable from the cause of the self-eman- 
cipation of the working class; but we do not 
and can not, as surrealists, have the same 
attachment to any of the parties, leagues, 
currents, tendencies and factions that pre- 
sume to speak in the name of this class. If 
this perspective seems to deviate from 
Marxism, it is only because it rejoins that of 
Marx for whom the expression “our party” 
signified, more often than not, the party of 
the proletariat as a historic social force, 
rather than a particular organization. 

Today as yesterday the surrealists ally 
themselves unequivocally with all that is 
reddest and hottest in the entire living tra- 
dition of revolt and revolution, without 
slipping into any of the numerous ideologi- 
cal traps strewn along the way. Again and 
again, and always ardently, Breton cited 
such examples as John Huss, Saint-Just, 
Toussaint-L’Ouverture, Fourier, Flora Tris- 
tan, Auguste Blanqui, Marx, Zapata, Lenin, 
Trotsky. But that did not make him a Huss- 
ite, a Jacobin, a Fourierist, a Zapatista or a 
Trotskyist. 

Against the reified “isms” — the systems 
of mutually exclusive doctrines affixed like 
barnacles to the names of revolutionists 
who, having died, are no longer able to de- 
fend themselves — surrealists exalt abso- 
lute divergence, poetic inspiration, pas- 
sional attraction, merciless criticism of 
everything in existence: audacity, audacity 
and still more audacity! 


WHY NOT THE MAGIC SNEEZE? 


Starting on the plane of language, the 
Surrealist revolution rapidly extended its 
Sway over the plastic arts. But could any- 
One possibly believe that it would stop 
there? In the Second Manifesto Breton ob- 
Served that “the preparations are, roughly 
Speaking, ‘artistic’ in nature. Nonetheless, I 
Oresee that they will come to an end, and 
When they do the revolutionary ideas sur- 
Tealism harbors will appear to the accom- 
Paniment of an enormous rending sound 
and will give themselves free rein.” 


Only by constantly exceeding itself does 
surrealism remain true to what Breton in- 
sisted on calling its invariable first princi- 
ples. It follows that the worst enemies of 
our movement, today as yesterday, are 
those who arbitrarily try to limit it to one or 
another of its facets, isolated from its many- 
sided development, thereby reducing it to 
an immobilizing diversion. As Philip La- 
mantia has replied in advance to all such 
hobbyists who ultimately are interested 
only in pretty pictures and charming songs: 
“Surrealism moves!’’ And we may add, for 
the further consternation of confusionists 
of every stripe, that it leaves no forward- 
ing address! 

The founders of this movement recog- 
nized the unitary and universal character of 
the surrealist project, at least as a theoreti- 
cal exigency, even if their praxis often was 
confined to a sort of social vacuum. The 
most recent phase of surrealism has wit- 
nessed an impressive fulfillment of its ear- 
lier perspectives. This is evidenced on the 
one hand by the movement's steady pene- 
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tration into countries where it previously 
has not been active, and on the other hand 
by the attention given to questions of mu- 
sic, dance, architecture, linguistics and 
other subjects scarcely touched on by sur- 
realists in the past. 

But if we attempt to define the specificity 
of surrealism at this very moment, we are 
confronted with something far beyond 
mere quantitative accretions. Indeed, it is a 
question of nothing less than a qualitative 
leap. We shall leave to professional exe- 
getes the dubious luxury of worrying about 
“lines of continuity” in this regard. Surreal- 
ism is as old as you like; what is compelling- 
ly new is this: Having completed the dialec- 
tical supersession of its original framework 
as the culmination of a long succession of 
European artistic/poetic “avant gardes,” 
the surrealist adventure now, for the first 
time, is being elaborated as a self-renewing 
concrete totality, global in scope, serving as 
a kind of new ontological foundation for all 
future investigation into the endlessly var- 
ied phenomena of the imaginary. From this 
new and irresistible point of departure, 
inspiring and inspired by the worldwide re- 
emergence of the proletariat as the revolu- 
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tionary class-for-itself, the development of 
new methods of cultural subversion (‘‘O 
my alarm clock!” wrote Jacques Vaché) is 
inevitably hastening a fundamental 
renewal of practical-revolutionary activity 
on all fronts, which in turn is preparing the 
way for an emancipatory social transfor- 
mation of such dimensions that it would 
hardly have been even conceivable a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 


LEVER OF THE PLURIVERSE 


The implications of all this, as is true of 
all implications worthy of the name, are 
far-reaching. Everything depends, of 
course, on our ability to bring the new per- 
spectives into play on a concerted day-to- 
day basis, in a continually expanding and 
ceaselessly renewed collective effort sus- 
tained at the highest level of moral vigil- 
ance. Nothing would be more disastrous 
than to allow our fantasies to remain only 
fantasies. Nothing is more urgent than to 
multiply the occasions in which the desir- 
able can impose itself on the real. 

And this raises anew the crucial ques- 
tion: how to develop a coherent, effica- 
cious, organically centralized Surrealist In- 
ternational, capable of uniting and thereby 
strengthening the efforts of each consti- 
tuent group and individual adherent, main- 
taining a climate of experimentation and 
solidarity conducive to maximum initia- 
tive, and thus truly advancing the cause 
of world surrealist revolution? 

It was both to pose this question and to 
take the first steps toward answering it that 
we organized the World Surrealist Exhibi- 
tion of 1976. Aware of the general frag- 
mentation and lack of intercommunication 
that had afflicted international surrealism 
since the Second World War, we resolved 
at least to begin to rectify the situation. 
Drawing on the active participation of 
nearly 150 comrades from 31 countries, the 
largest surrealist exhibition of all time 
served as an appropriate rallying point for 
the reorganization of surrealist forces 
around the world, 

Subsequent developments in this direc- 
tion have amply justified this effort. With- 
out minimizing the immense tasks ahead, 
we may safely predict that the Surrealist In- 
ternational will continue to grow apprecia- 
bly in the coming period. The great major- 
ity of those who recognize themselves as 
surrealists today fundamentally agree on 
what is to be done. The most active groups 
— the Arab Surrealist Movement in Exile 
the Surrealist Group in Australia, the Sur- 
realist Bureau of Lisbon, the Surrealist 
Movement in the United States — enjoy 
the warm support of individual surrealists, 
many of whose adheranceto the movement 
dates back several decades — in South 
America, the West Indies, Eastern Europe, 


Germany, Scandinavia, Japan and other 
countries. The exceptionally fruitful re- 
search and agitation pursued by these 
groups, and the theoretical/critical perspec- 
tives they have elaborated, have inspired 
the first tremors of surrealism in Africa, 
Ireland, Pakistan, and are currently a key 
factor promoting regroupment in Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, England and France. 
These groups, moreover, maintain a frater- 
nal relationship with the international 
Phases movement, demonstrating that the 
world surrealist resurgence necessarily 
proceeds outside of all sectarianism. 


Everyone knows that lost powers beckon 
persistently through tantalizing visible and 
invisible objects found by amphibiously 
flammable somnambulists, alert to the alea- 
tory and en route to the measureless; but 
very few know how to read these signs, 
and that is why the world needs what Bre- 
ton, in his Prolegomena to a Third Mani- 
festo, called the “minority that is ceaseless- 
ly renewable and which acts as a lever.” 

Let us exaggerate nothing. Steps have 
been taken that are irreversible; much 
ground has been covered and a certain 
point reached, from which interesting voy- 


ages already have begun. Who knows what 
will happen next? 

But one thing is sure: The magnetic fields 
are wide open. = 


* * * 


9:00 p.m. Lakefront temperature 32 de- 
grees; downtown 30. Humidity 75%. Wind 
east 7 miles per hour. Barometer reading 
30.33 inches and falling. 


Franklin ROSEMONT 
27 March 1979 


MANIFESTO 


of the Surrealist Group in Australia 


We surrealists have nothing to lose. 
Nothing, that is, except an existence bound 
hand and foot by the factory siren’s hideous 
summons to a daily grave; an existence rid- 
dled through and through with anxiety, 
born primarily of the merciless curtailment 
of sexuality instituted by capitalism’s cul- 
tivated sore, the family; an existence where 
any manifestation of an individual’s inabil- 
ity to adapt to the demands of such an im- 
poverished reality make that person liable 
to the tortures lurking within the gan- 
grenous walls which encircle the contem- 
porary dungeons of the inquisition — our 
insane asylums and our prisons; an exist- 
ence where millions quench the terror of 
recognizing themselves amongst the insane 

-and the criminal by massive resort to alco- 
-hol and other “drugs” (amongst which we 
must count the soporific condolences which 
comprise the overwhelming bulk of bour- 
geois “culture’’); an existence where death 
is often grasped as the,only remaining sol- 
ace. In short, an existence not fit for dogs. 

Devoid of any interest in the mainten- 
ance of such a social regime, we thus find 
ourselves inextricably linked with all 
others who form the vast base of the pyra- 
mid of oppression. Acutely aware that the 
emancipation of thought and the emancipa- 
tion of material life constitute an indissol- 
uble dialectical relationship, our alignment , 
with the struggle of the working class 
against the continuous plunder conducted 
by the ruling financiers, the struggle of 
women and children against the fetters of 
patriarchal ideology, the struggle of colon- 
ized people against imperialist exploitation 
— our alignment that is, with the struggle 
of all oppressed beings against all forms of 
oppression — is incontestable. 


We sport the black dagger of the Imag- 
ination, welded to the priceless hilt of mat- 
erialist ‘analysis, in all planes where ideo- ' 


logical falsification generates the mist in 
which instinctual gratification is pushed 
further and further out of sight. In the at- 
tempt to provoke “an ever clearer and 
more passionate consciousness,” we em- 
brace with a critical and mobile eye all that 
which in present day civilization makes its 
appearance as the “Perverse,” the “Tor- 
mented,” the “‘Evil,”’ the designation foist- 
ed upon it by the manipulators of prevail- 
ing moral values. For only in the “ac- 
cursed” do we hope to find a glistening re- 
ceptacle of our most intimate and most re- 
pressed nature. This inevitably implies a 
recognition and an exaltation of violence, 
the vital energy which is discharged when a 
being or collection of beings creates a 
movement, the implications of which are 
often enough unbeknownst to themselves, 
but which is nevertheless the merciless ex- 
posure to daylight of what is normally al- 
lowed to us only in the so-far uncontrolled 
realm of the dream. We refuse to regard 
violence as anything other than the propor- 
tional product of the leadweights placed 
upon the erotic impulses, and as an essen- 
tial though transitional component in the 
recrystallization of love as the motive force 
of life. d 

Consequently, we abhor any religious or 
secular mystifications of the truly sensual 
character of Desire, seeing these only as 
clumsy props desined to reaffirm the status 
quo of psychic misery, tending always to- 
ward a pacification, which reeks of maso- 
chistic defeat. Instead, we contribute to the 
resurgence of Freudian psychological in- 
vestigations as the only science of the 
psyche which has so far materially contrib- 
uted to the continuing elucidation of inter- 
ior reality, something which cannot fail to 
bear in implicit revolutionary critique of 
the social forces which mold consciousness; 
and we re-attribute the due value to the dis- 
solutions of consciousness which occur in 


states of delirious expression, where il- 
logic, in its superb precision, subverts dan- 
gerously to the inclucated patterns with 
which the mind is supposed to plot its ‘“‘so- 
cially useful” course into the wastelands of 
mediocrity, frustration and despair. Only in 
the interests of a profound, all-embracing, 
erotic unity of being, the reattainment of 
childhood omnipotence, do we invoke. to 
their extremes the painfully disparate men- 
tal currents, the schizoid condition which is 
inevitably produced in a society which arti- 
ficially maintains such horrific chasms be- 
tween what we are consciously and every- 
thing that we wish to be — that is to say, 
will be. 

Forever Utopians in matters of the spirit 
otf freedom, often pessimists in matters of 
the intellect, severely cruel in matters of 
humor, unbending Romantics in matters of 
love (which we do madly), there is no room 
amongst us for compromise. There are no 
fetters against which we do not hurl our ut- 
most desperate rage. 

Ask any of us: 

“A prostitute is more than just your 
mother in the shape of a horse-shoe.”” 

if —M.V. 

Answer me with dishes of sky, and 
forks of lightning.” —H.B. 

“Love’s marvelous renegades will dis- 
tribute glass machine guns from the incan- 
descent belly of the sphinx.” AR. 
_ The further we advance — onward and 
inward — the more clearly we see what is 
possible of life. 

Not a day passes without an indrawn 
breath of bewilderment at the limitless ex- 
tent of “convulsive beauty.” 

If you want budgerigars, prepare to re- 
cuperite the overhead sky. 

We surrealists have NOTHING to lose. 


Hilary Booth Anthony Redmond 
Tan Jones Michael Vandelaar 
Ronald Vandelaar 


Leon Marvell 
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THE EMANCIPATION 
OF WOMEN 


Fifty-three years ago I was born a fe- 
male human animal. This, I was told, 
meant that I was a “Woman.” 

But I never knew what they meant. 

Fall in love with a man and you will 
see ....I fell (several times), but saw 


not. 

Give birth and you will see ....I 
gave birth and did not know, who am I? 
Am I? Who? 


Am I that which I observe or that 
which observes me? 

I am that I am, God the Father told 

Oses on the Mountain. This means 
nothing to me. J am may have been a 
. Gishonest invention meaning 

multitude. 

_Je pense donc je suis, but why? Some 

ind of pretension of Monsieur Des- 
Cartes? 

If I am my thoughts, then I could be 
anything from chicken soup to a pair of 
Scissors, a crocodile, a corpse, a leopard 
Or a pint of beer. 


If I am my feelings, then I am love, 
hate, irritation, boredom, happiness, 
pride, humility, pain, pleasure, and so 
on and so forth. 

If 1am my body, then I am a foetus to 
a middle-aged woman changing every 
second. 

Yet 
like everybody else I yearn for an iden- 
tity although this yearning mystifies me 
always. 

If there is a true individual identity I 
would like to find it, because like truth 
on discovery it has already gone. 


So I try to reduce myself to facts. lam 
an aging human female, now: soon I 
will be old and then dead. This is all I 
know as far as facts are concerned. 


These facts are not particularly edi- 
fying or original. 

However, out of the depths of this 
humanoid female a nameless appre- 
hension is constantly present of a no I, 
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no me, no it, but Is, limitlessly myster- 
ious, but there — no doubt at all. 

Pre-form, pre-light, pre-darkness, 
pre-sound, Is. 

Then in idle rumination I find pleas- 
ure in imagining that Iam some kind of 
seed that must split and germinate into 
something so unlike what I appear tobe 
that I could not imagine in my wildest 
moments, but intensely convinced that 
once the split is complete the absolute 
Other will take over in this field of 
doubting multitude I call myself and 
take a step further in evolution. 

Perhaps I am talking of death or of 
those who are not yet born. Those we 
call women, perhaps Men. 


If the planet is still alive for people to 
be born. 

I dare not say that I believe in evolu- 
tion because I am not at all sure there is 
such an] to affirm anything, but love of 
possible evolution feels sure as breath. 


But will they give the chance to this 
seed to split and germinate? 

On what does future organic life on 
this earth depend? 

What induced the serpent to grow 
feathers? 

A nameless force operating in the un- 
known psyche or pre-form of life that 
can perhaps perform miracles if mira- 
cles are allowed.... 

And the only one to give me absolute 
permission is myself. 

Conscious deliberate permission to 
allow miracle. 

Since civilization is rolling quickly 
toward absolute destruction for Earth, 
blind inane mass suicide for all living 
beings, the last hope is an act of will to 
step out of the mechanical trap and re- 
fuse. This will could produce a medium 
for evolution. If all the Women of the 
world decide to control the population, 
to refuse war, to refuse discrimination 
of Sex or Race and thus force men to 
allow life to survive on this planet, that 
would be a miracle indeed. 

Technology — or otherwise the clev- 
er extensions of the human body, such 
as the caveman’s club to a submarine or 
jet plane — is so hypnotically impres- 
sive of Man’s Brainy Toys that we have 
passively allowed ourselves to be de- 
voured by our own teddybears. Surely 
it is time (if there is time enough) to 
become grown women and take away 
the teddybears and other obnoxious 
toys that threaten to turn the nursery 
into a tomb. 

It is a curious thought that the human 
cortex has been generally employed 
for makebelieve, pretense, pretension. 
Pretending to be superior because of 
“x”? nationality, pretending to be better 
because I have six television sets, a big- 
ger house, a better car than you, pre- 
tending to be better than you a woman, 
I a man. Pretending that We Are Right 
because we have nastier and more to- 
tally destructive weapons than They 
Have. 

Why all this deadly pretense? 

Is it not possible that the cortex 
might have a real and positive function, 
such as a search for truth? 

A will for survival of Life, a will for 
further mystery to unfold within the 
media of life? 

The extraordinary and_ horrible 
abuse of the human brain by other 
human brains is very difficult to ex- 
plain, but to quote Professor Genoves: 
“The same cunning that invented war 


could invent peace” (Is Peace Inevit- 
able? by Santiago Genoves). 

Pretension is, in fact, a blind alley 
that leads nowhere because it is a lie. I 
think we must try to look in through the 
smog in ourselves and ask who or what 
is this, and what within this we could 
evolve, live, grow. A maternal thought 
arising perhaps from maternal instinct 
— but instincts mothered conscious- 
ness, or so they say. If through con- 
sciousness we could unchain our own 
emotional power, then we would no 
longer be the passive herd driven by 
mad shepherds into the slaughter- 
house. 

In order to unchain our emotions we 
must observe all the elements that are 
used to keep us enslaved, all the false 
identities that we unconsciously em- 
brace through propaganda, literature, 
and all the multiple false beliefs that we 
are fed since birth. 

This is the only way to clear psychic 
territory for reality. Our emotions re- 
act mechanically to so much bunk that 
our own real emotions are practically 
impossible to decode. Some of us go to 
psychoanalysts in the hope of finding 
out; others try to find more and strong- 
er illusions in the hope of never finding 
out; the rest accept what they are told 
and feel comfortable in order to con- 
form, even if this conforming is slavery 
and destruction. 

Emotional power, like electricity, 
can be manipulated in all kinds of devi- 
ous ways: projecting Mickey Mouse on 
the screen, the electric chair, the sub- 
way or naturally by a thunderstorm. 
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However sublime, silly, or tragic 
expressions are manifested, the power 
is the same emotional force that is sub- 
ject to change by manipulation, circum- 
stances and also by understanding. We 
know that subliminal persuasion 
touches off stronger reactions than rea- 
son because it operates on the emotion- 
al center which works on a stronger 
power system. What we ought to know 
as well is what we are going to allow to 
be fed into this mysterious center. 

However corrupt our emotional 
system has become, there is neverthe- 
less a nucleus in all beings which knows 
basically that which is true and that 
which is false. Psychoanalysis, which is 
still fumbling in the unknown, has 
shown us that we can find a great deal 
of self-knowledge through our dreams, 
even if this science is in an embryonic 
state. Lies we live are shown to us in 
dreams. There appears to be a Knower 
in the unconscious that is never fooled 
and can rise to the conscious mind if the 
emotions are prepared to accept some 
elements of truth. 

The idea that “Our Masters” are 
Right and must be loved, honored and 
obeyed is, I think, one of the most de-- 
structive lies that have been instilled 
into the female psyche. It has become 
most horribly obvious what These Mas- 
ters have done to our planet and her 
organic life. If women remain passive I 
think there is very little hope for the 
survival of life on this earth. 


Leonora Carrington 
Mexico D.F. 


6 September 1970 
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SURREALISM & BLACK LIBERATION 


Many thought surrealism dead. Many even wrote its 
eulogy: utter childishness, for its activity now, extending 
throughout the whole world, remains bolder and hardier 
than ever .... Surrealism is still today as it was twenty 
years ago — at the extreme point of life’s tautly braced 
bow, ready to be drawn. 

Surrealism’s living presence: young, ardent, revolution- 
ary. Indeed, surrealism today remains what it always has 
been: an activity whose goal consists in systematically ex- 
ploring and giving voice to the forbidden zones of the 
human spirit ... an activity that desperately attempts to 
give man the means of reducing the old antinomies, “‘those 
true retorts of human suffering”’; the only force enabling us 
to find again “this unique, original faculty whose memory 
Survives in the child and the primitive, annihilating the 
malediction of the unbridgable gulf between the inner and 
the outer world’’ (André Breton). 

Yet, as a sure sign of its vitality, surrealism has evolved. 
Even better than an evolution: It is blossoming. When Bre- 
ton created surrealism, its most urgent task consisted in 
freeing the mind from the manacles of absurd logic and 
Spurious reason. But when, as now, freedom itself is 
threatened throughout the world, surrealism, which has 
never tired of waging the struggle for human emancipation, 
can be summarized in this one magic word: freedom. 


* Ok ok 


Freedom stands intransigent, and therefore fruitful. And 
there we see Breton, after his pathos-filled inner quests, 
boldly launching into those virgin lands that surrealism 
Opened up to the undaunted human spirit. What is it that 
Breton asks of the most prophetic spirits of our time? Noth- 
Ing short of the courage to embark on a voyage that could 
very well be fatal, but that could also deliver to us the 
Promise of a complete spiritual conquest .... 

Having revealed and perfected so fruitful an epistemol- 
Ogy. surrealism is intensely, superbly alive. Surrealism’s 

netics: It is its feeling for movement that has kept it in the 
Vanguard. ever sensitive to the disturbances of our epoch. 
the plague of equilibrium.” 

Such is surrealist activity, a total activity — the only one 
Capable of freeing man and nations through freeing the un- 
Conscious, and thereby casting light on the myths that have 
€d humanity into its present blind predicament. 
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And now to return to ourselves. 

We know our plight, here in Martinique. Our human task 
— history’s arrow has been pointing to it with dizzying 
clarity: a society brutalized by crime from its very begin- 
nings, and whose present is founded on injustice and 
hypocrisy, shrinking away from its becoming with fear 
born of guilt, is a society doomed to moral and historical 
nothingness. And among the many war-machines that the 
modern world has made available, our defiance has chosen 
surrealism as our best hope. 

One victory seems already certain. Not for one second 
was the image of freedom completely tarnished here dur- 
ing those terrible years of Vichy’s oppression, and we owe 
it to surrealism. We are happy to-have been capable of 
holding up its image to the very eyes of those who thought 
they had tarnished it forever. Blind through ignorance, 
they could not see it laughing its insolent aggressive laugh | 
throughout our writings; soon, however, they cowered 
with fear and the shame of realization. 

Far from contradicting, attenuating or diverting our feel- 
ing for revolutionary living, surrealism trains it on its tar- 
get. It feeds its impatience with a strength that is the very 
fire of our negations. 

And what of tomorrow? 

Millions will soon thrust the anger of their black hands 
into the wild skies of world war. Unbound from its long 
frozen sleep, the most oppressed of all peoples will soon 
rise from its vales of ashes. 

Our surrealism will then provide it with the bread of its 
depths. At last the transcending of our crass antinomies: 
white/black, European/African, civilized/savage: found 
again at last, the magic power of its mahoulis, drawn from 
its quickening origins. Colonial stupidities will be seared 
through the blue flame of its unalloyed weldings. Found 
again: our ore’s true worth, our sharp metal edge, our mir- 
aculous communions. 

Surrealism: Hope’s tightrope-walker. 


Suzanne Césaire 


(Martinique, 1943) 
Translated by Héléne Rozenberg 


SURREAL ES WE 
AND THE MARVELOUS BLACK PLUNGE IN SEARCH OF 
YEMANGA AND THE HUMAN CONDITION 


(Dedicated to: Léon Gontran Damas, Milford 
Graves, Clément Malgoire Saint-Aude, Wifredo 
Lam, Robert Johnson, Jayne Cortez, Ishmael 
Reed, Aimé Césaire, Etienne Léro, Jacques 
Stephen Alexis, Cecil Taylor, Amiri Baraka and 
Ted Joans who have exercised the marvelous in 
art and life.) 


* 


Sun moons across planet. Crystalline ef- 
fects. Rapidly the moaning turns into mid- 
day. Harlem. The Street. Agape. A gap in 
the sequence. Doesn’t follow. Midnight. 
That’s Right. Midnight? Uncle Ben’s rice is 
brown. Tune in to the talk show. Solar sys- 
tems marshaling. Order. Concrete dis- 
order. Philly. Move Away. The Sun Moved 
way cross the planet. Crescent. The Sun 
moved into the people. Sun People. 


Intergalaxism: 
The Process of Cultural Marooning 


Sun Ra has pioneered in contemporary 
cultural marooning. So has Ntozake 
Shange. And Stevie Wonder. Pimento 
Spice. Coltrane’s search for the Marvelous 
was akin to that of Jacques Stephen Alexis. 
Modernist with a past flask. Deep dark 
souls like Rikki Lights and Sonia Sanchez, 
both situated in Philly. Knowers of the sub- 
terranean anvils. Diggers of the soil. Rue 
Mein. Jacques Roumain explores the 
marvelous power of the people as Dew 
Masters. 

Surrealism is that process of searching 
despite the polluting effect. That’s why Un- 
cle Ben became an Ouspenski cat, a riotous 
lion. A Gurdjieffian. Should one call it an 
abberation or an isolated germ? Spumer. 


No more to feel the spume of humanity’s 
waves 

breaking aginst “‘la isla negra” my friend 
Pablo 

you are with me for I have learned to 
measure 

loneliness by the way my footsteps fall on the 

ear of autumn — this pus ridden ulcer which 

refuses to heal becomes your absence 

The night assaulted, 

weeps with your torture 

If I had tears left 

they would be a bitter wine poured 

in honor of your soul 

all pure and safe in the womb of revolution.... 

(INDIGENE, p. 79) 


Whence cometh that primordial voice of 


Donna Summer. Queen of the Disco night. . 


Days to brief. Sun rays powering upon a 
people. Lava exceeding the very bound- 
aries of time. These are timeless people. 
Timeless Places. Untimed Spaces. Our 
voice does not begin with a whisper usher- 
ing in some military band. That voice does 
not enter an ear. It explodes a lobe. It is the 
hushed volcano searing its way through 
space. 
What is surrealism, anyway? 


“Must poetic creations assume that tangible 
character of extending, strangely, the limits of 
so-called reality? May the hallucinatory power 
of certain images and the true gift of evocation 
which certain people posses, independently of 
the faculty of memory, no longer be misunder- 
stood.” (— André Breton). 


Wifredo LAM: drawing 


What has surrealism meant to you in the 
past? 


“The cricket made a chatterin kind of noise/ 
the frogs belched a bass rhythm as she gathered 
the wood. The long blk. fingers twined around 
each faggot like a snake round its prey. Neatly 
she placed each one around the center of the 
heat. The orange flames licked out their tongues. 
Together they threw a bright red eye across the 
white meat beneath the surface of her long uncut 
fingernails/she was like the stout oak around 
her — strong old wild/her feet grew beneath the 
surface of the earth where they drew upon the 
wisdom of the water/her white hair shone like 
the rough beauty of the silver moss which she 
wore as a shawl about her neck./The veins in her 
arms stood out firm where the blood flowed like 
the river beneath her wrinkled black skin.” 

(Indigene) 


Her feet grew beneath the surface of the 
earth. Rikki Lights’ voice echoes the past in 
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our present, the future in our past. We exist 
in a continuum. The individual meaning of 
surrealism to my past is actuated in our col- 
lective history. As she gathered the wood 
the past spoke. The orange flames licked 
out their tongues. The dog begins barking. 
Three young black teenagers thrown 
against the wall. A siren beckons the last 
hour of night. Faces drop from windows. 
Policemen assemble as if they are sparks 
from the orange flame. Encircling three 
black youth at 17th & Susquehanna. You 
ask us to speak of surrealism in the past? 
What is their crime? Walking the streets. 
Their presence is a threat to the establish- 
ment’s order. Their feet continue grow’ be- 
neath the surface of the earth. Does one 
have to hallucinate to extend, ‘‘strangely 
the limits of so-called reality?” 


IS IT REALLY THE LAST HOUR OF 


NIGHT OR THE BEGINNING OF A NEW 
DAY? 


“Have you ever been in a Negro church? Not 
the whitewashed article of respectable colored 
folks; but the shanty of the peasant Negro. God, 
but they fee/ the thing. Sometimes too violently 
for sensitive nerves; always sincerely, powerful- 
ly, deeply. Their theology is a farce [in terms of 
western theology] (christ is so immediate); their 
religious emotion, elemental, and for that reason, 
verynearthesublime.” (Jean Toomer, 1922). 


You may note these words were uttered 
before the issuance of Breton’s Surrealist 
manifesto, Toomer speaks to a third party. 
Masking, somewhat muting the message. 
Shall We say translating, translocating the 
immutable bonds of consanguinity tying 
him to his primordial ancestral father? 
Among the most ancient of people, Blacks 
have never tried to dichotomize the sacred 
and secular. 

This is further illustrated in Charlie Park- 
ers most legitimate defense of black bards 
assembling in the cesspool of economic ex- 
ploitation. 52nd Street in New York has 
both an alley meaning and a street mean- 
ing. “Bird Lives” not because he didn’t die 
but because the orange flames never 
stopped licking out their tongue. Why 
praise Billie Holiday as a precursor of sur- 
realism? Does not her birth predate the 
charter? Is not the black belt of Baltimore a 
quarantined area? The issue of the black 


artist and his public/patron is one that bears 
examination. It may explain why both 
Cecil Taylor and Theolonius Monk so sel- 
dom work. The question is not Kazi but re- 
muneration. Fair, equitable remuneration. 
Given the state of this human condition it is 
not surprising that those who see and seek 
the ocean beneath reality most often are 
non-white. 


ETIENNE LERO DIED AT 30. CHARLIE 
PARKER AT 34. 


And yet another witness just south of us 
in Haiti. Another witness to the antiquity of 
surrealism. 


La grande cite, l'enorme cite mangeuse de 
reve, la devoreuse de songe, la croqueuse d’il- 
lusions, la grande metropole materialiste est au- 
desous de nous ... Les fourmis humaines s’ag- 
itent. La grande cite ressemble a une enorme 
fleur de reve, mais plus elle s’avance, plus elle 
perd peu a peu Caractere eru pour devenir. 
Vabsurde, Vinhumaie, la terrible ennemie et 
Imaginaire . . . 


Thus is the vision of one of the greatest 
Surrealist artists of all times, Jacques 
Stephen Alexis, recorded in his tale ‘‘Le 
Roi des Songes.” The big city that devours 
fantasy and crushes illusions is pre-emin- 
ently the terrible enemy of the Imagina- 
tion. But even within this materialistic 
metropolis he, voice of the group, called for 
the intervention of the marvelous in a pow- 
erful social and dynamic realism. This real- 
ism exists beneath the surface. It is truly 
subterranean, analogous to the Funkadelics 
doing it under water. That is the lush ter- 
rain of those who practice the marvelous. 
Unencumbered by the stench of the met- 
ropolis. They go underwater, underground. 

eir spirits lift the tides. Their humming 
frightens the beachcombers. Maskwearing. 
Claude McKay understood and carved a 
Mask. 


COMMON RESUSCITATORS AS 
COMMON DENOMINATORS 


Dr. Willis James, an Afro-American mu- 
Sicologist, folklorist and musician used the 
Tum as a metaphor in much the same way 
Stevie Wonder uses the synthesizer today. 
In the hand of a blood it is a machete and a 
ute. 


The African believes in rhvthm as a musical 
entity, whereas in the Western culture, musicians 
use rhythm as an adjunct of melody, as an or- 
8anizational force. But the African not only does 
this, but he uses rhythm as a complete aesthetic 
xpression. For instance, in Africa we have sev- 
eral different types of drums which are compar- 
“ble in some cases of speech, and in some cases 
Which bear peculiar hypnotic influences, and in 
Some cases which we could sav are particularly 
: 'mulating for dance, and in some cases where 

© drum is used almost with occult impact and 


high medicinal qualifications. The African is per- 
haps the world’s greatest drummer. He has with- 
in him a kind of rhythmical feeling. which some 
say is innate and some say is acquired. This we 
will not argue. It is sufficient for our purpose to 
note that he has it, and that he uses it in a very 
singular way. The African drum is a very highly 
appreciated and in some cases almost wor- 
shipped musical instrument. 


It,is because Alex Haley’s ancestor Kunta 
Kinte did not listen to his father’s drum that 
he became enslaved. Could this be the 
same reason King Lear has beckoned Haley 
to the forbidden ground where the orange 
flames encircle the very tenacles, slices the 
marrow of tradition? Shall the circle remain 
unbroken? How many? Many thousand 
Gone! 

Did you say a precursor of surrealism? 

There is another voice. I heard it first asa 
whisper. Later a drum began moving 
slightly above the voice. When did the 
voice and drum become one? An ex-slave 
narrative from a 77-year-old woman (In- 
digene, p. 27): 


I know there was one song, and the voice 
sounded like a woman's, and it was raised up frm 
the graveyard. At first they just thought it was 
somebody coming through the graveyard for a 
short cut home and they didn’t pay no ’tention to 
it; but ina little while it come up over the house 
and then went back to the graveyard. I've heard 
white people tell it as well as colored. and it 
caused quite a stir around there, ‘cause the white 
folks said thev couldn’t understand it. Yes, it 
went like this: ‘I come to pray, | come to sing/I 
4d to do my master’s will/By waiting on the 
Lord.’ 


SS 
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Was it the voice or Guede? Dark glasses. 
Moving rapidly. Sun moves across the plan- 
et. Crystalline effects. Rapidly the moaning 
turns into midday. And then: 


At the end of the dawn: this town, flat, displayed, 
brought down by its common-sense, inert. 
breathless under its geometric burden of crosses, 
forever starting again, sullen to its fate. dumb, 
thwarted in every degree, incapable of growing 
as the sap of its earth would have it grow, set 
upon, gnawed, reduced, cheating its own fauna 
and flora...” 


These are the words of Aimé Césaire in 
his prophetically moving Cahier d'un re- 
tour au pays natal. It is no wonder that this 
poem caused quite a stir around there. 


Breton says: “Movement was a little slower 
than necessary, the noise too clear, as 
though coming through the stranded 
wrecks. In the pure air the continuous ring- 
ing of a distant alarm bell.” 

It was a bell like a distant voice. The 
voice sounded like a woman. They 
knocked on the windows. Daring to fright- 
en paled faces. Daring to enter their world, 
a world enclosed by brick walls. A world of 
books. It was in the library. Buses contin- 
ued to pass along Walnut Street. The Out- 
siders remained on the other side of the 
window. The storm clouds rose atop the 
city. 

Césaire watches the sunshine. The dawn 
has ended. 


Blood! Blood all our blood roused by 
the male heart of the sun 
those who know the femininity of the moon 
with her body of oil 


The rapture of reconciliation between ante- 

lope and star 
those who continue to live in the germinatio 
of g-r-a-s-s! : 


John Ciardi, possessed by the orange 
flames encircling his sky, raged madly, 
walking off the stage in the midst of that 
great tornado. For instance, 


James Baldwin in back-Switzerland where no 
black man had even been, and they thought 
he was the devil, 
saw a mountain, trapped in a Harvard accent, 
and listened for months to Billie Holiday 
records. 


Ciardi failed to recognize that despite a 
Harvard accent Baldwin had been bap- 
tized. In Florida they had called his name. 
“Niggah, we know who you are. You’s 
James Baldwin.” Named in the streets. He 
had led the camera crew (West German, 
Voice of America, Newark) into the merci- 
less bottom of the pit, a housing project in a 
city manned by a black mayor whom Bar- 
aka had called “A Messenger for Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Company.” 

He had ended his message of moral re- 
demption by saying Repent or Perish! That 
teenage preacher had retumed to the stage 
for the last time. Jimmy Baldwin named in 
the street had come before Ciardi. He had 
heard the voice of Billie. Ciardi had never 
heard or understood the voices of his dark- 
er brothers in Sicily. Never never alone. He 
promised never to leave his children alone. 
What plunderers they were! So insecure. 
Hallucinatory? No. We witnessed Ciardi’s 
walk from the stage as Ntozake Shange was 
sharing a common history. Wilfred Cartey 
not yet risen from the Amen Corner. How 
Long? Not Long. Ntozake has already said: 


but i hear maurice williams singing to me at the 
carver ymca in st.louis/ 


stay-aw just ali’l bit longer (Indigene), p.98) 


Another voice/Another stanza 


“I am not into negotiation rhodesia outs slavery 
south africa’s courageous efforts for her coloreds 
does not impress me/I find no joy in the unem- 
ployment office/nor do I seek amnesty from the 
pope.” (Ntozake, Indigene, p.96) 


But Breton was wiser than Ciardi, and a 
much better poet. Listen: 


There is the resignation of this people who 
have the geographic disadvantage of being seed- 
lings scattered across the sea. And behind even 
that, a few generations distant, there is slavery, 
and here the world is reopened. It is reopenedby 
all the grandeur of lost Africa, by the inherited 
memory of the abominable treatment suffered 
by the consciousness of a monstrous and forever 
irreparable denial of justice of which an entire 
community was the victim. A collectivity to 
which the one who was about to leave France, 
rich with all that the whites could teach him and 


Wifredo LAM: drawing 


at at instant all the more torn, belong body and 
soul. 


Was it “richness” that the Ecole Normale 
Seer had brought Césaire or was it 

at: 

The dossier is indeed overwhelming. 


A beast that by the elementary exercise of its 
vitality spills blood and sows death — you re- 
member that historically it was in the form of this 
fierce archetype that capitalist society first re- 
vealed itself to the best minds and consciences. 

Since then the animal has become anemic, it is 
losing its hair, its hide is no longer glossy, but the 
ferocity has remained, barely mixed with sad- 
ism. It is easy to blame it on Hitler. On Rosen- 
burg. On Junger and the others. On the SS. 

. But what about this: “Everything in this world 
reeks of crime: the newspaper, the wall, the 
countenance of man.” 

Baudelaire said that before Hitler was born! 

Which proves that the evil has a deeper source. 

And Isidore Ducasse, Comte de Lautréamont. 

(Césaire, Discours sur le colonialisme) 


Lautréamont! A name to conjure with. 
How could we speak of surrealism without 
whispering — nay, hollaring the name Lau- 
treamont? It all has to do with perspective. 
Jimmy Carter’s favorite poets are James 
Dickey and Dylan Thomas. Could he have 
heard of Lautréamont, Césaire or Breton? 

Les Chants de Maldoror, that major epic 
poem in prose, has baffled western literary 
critics for nearly a century. Why? This 
series of fantastic visions, mystical and lyr- 
ical, grotesque, macabre and erotic, filled 
with sadism and vampirism, is truly one of 
the high points of social/critical realism, a 
Kilimanjaro of surrealism. Can’t you see 
the snow high above the valley of western 
civilization? 


Ghazi YOUNES: drawing 
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Césaire rightfully and righteously as- 
sessed Lautréamont’s work. 


‘The truth is that Lautréamont had ofily to look 
the iron man forged by capitalist society square- 
ly in the eyes to perceive the monster, the every- 
day monster, his hero. 


But how can one explain Nina Simone’s 
final feasting with Lautréamont’s monster? 
Could it really be the end of the dawn? Is 
Césaire’s Discours that pivotal? Why had 
he found surrealism instrumental in his 
own arsenal? 


I was ready to accept surrealism because I al- 
ready had advanced on my own, using as my 
starting points the same authors that had influ- 
enced the surrealist poets. Their thinking and 
mine had common reference points. Surrealism 
provided me with what I had been confusedly 
searching for. I have accepted it joyfully because 
in it I have found more of a confirmation than a 
revelation. 


Thus has been the path of many black in- 
tellectuals and artists who have communed 
with the surrealist: bringing to it their own 
life experience — an experience so often 
surreal. Daily they lived what many sur- 
realist poets claimed to have dreamed. 
Nightfalls were not just nightfalls. Césaire, 
like other Blacks, saw surrealism as a pro- 
cess of disalienation: a bridge toward re- 
connections and redirections — what René 
Depestre called ‘‘A Process of Detoxifica- 
tion.” 

As the collective Legitimate defense de- 
toxified in 1932: 


Emerging from the French black bourgeoisie, 
which is one of the saddest things on this earth, 
we declare — and we shall not go back on this 
declaration — that we are opposed to all the 
corpses: administrative, governmental, parlia- 
mentary, industrial, commercial and all the 
others. We intend, as traitors to this class, to take 
the path of treason as far as it will go. We spit on 
everything that they love and venerate — es- 


pecially those things that give them sustenance 
and joy... 


Yeah! I remember Léon Gontran Damas, 
a part of that triumvirate of Negritude — 
perhaps the most ballistic, surely the most 
humorous, the staccato jazz-lined poet and 
man — counseling, warning us against fall- 
ing into the Negro bourgeois class all 
around his trailer on Howard’s campus. 
Perhaps that is why the great Aframerican 
surrealist, Ted Joans, has still not published 
his seminal autobiography in three parts: 
Spadework; I, Black Surrealist; and Well 
Shut My Mouth Wide Open. Joans states: 


Howard U. has held part of the mss. for two 
years with no decision as yet. I think the manu- 
script is not scholarly enuff for dem dudes of aca- 
demia, plus I be writing in a nittygritty afrodisia 
manner .... Lam living and sharing the poem I 


love and live, in my quest for the marvelous. I, 
being a surrealist, manifest that the only cause 
worth serving is the cause of emancipation of all 
humankind. 


The poem went into an empty phone. He 
had plunged deeper into sleep. Plunged 
everlastingly into the hallucinatory world. 
Plagued by eking a living far below his sta- 
tion. Pride in self and kind had disjointed 
the teller from his class. Automatic writing, 
they called it. Not out of dreams but out of 
everyday living. The people of the sun 
lived and shared the poem they loved and 
lived. How long? 


How long! 

how long g 

Will it take for you to understand 
that Tranes been gone 

riding in a portable radio 

next to your son whose lonely 

Who walks walks walks into nothing 
no city no state no home no nothing 
how long 

how long! 

Have black people been gone. 


That’s Jayne Cortez, asking how long? 
How long have black people been gone? In 
a hellifying volume, Scarifications, Jayne 
Cortez issues a muted message, multi-en- 
tendred: 


It’s nothing 
This tragedy in our arms 
We can invent new bones 
new fleshes 
new fleshes against madness 
Another red dress 
another apple jack 
another mug from 
the neck bend of our conflict 
yes 
We can tolerate a still hurt 
4gainst our ears and 
relax with the crusted 
Confessions of a blood cake 
it’s nothing 

0u know it’s nothing. 


CULTURAL FORMAT 
RE-ENTRY CYCLE 


Spady: “How did you meet André Breton?” 
Joans: “Just by chance on the Rue Bonaparte 
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near Les Beaux Arts. He was waiting for a bus, 
and I turned the corner and saw this man, who 
had gray hair (silver gray hair), a gray suit on, 
and gray suede shoes. And I came up with my 
very bad French because I had never studied 
French and got into my Afro-franglais and then I 
said, ‘Excusez-moi, Monsieur. Etes-vous André 
Breton?’ He said, ‘Oui.’ And I said, ‘Je m’appele 
Ted Joans.’ ‘Ah, oui, Ted Joans — Le Afro-Am- 
ericaine surrealiste. J’ai recu beaucoup des let- 
tres.’ And he started to talk about the letters that 
I had written and some things that I had said.” 


Breton regarded Ted Joans as the only 
Afro-American that he knew who lived the 
life of surreality. Yet twenty years later one 
is hard put to see much of Joans, or other 
Black surrealists — in anthologies or his- 
tories of surrealism. I mean can one really 
be serious about surrealist painting while 
excluding Wifredo Lam? How about sur- 
realism in music without the Blues, Jazz? 
Come on! 

It is far beyond the scope of this essay to 
fully analyze the impact of Joans on sur- 
realism and vice versa. His life is that 
poem. That poem in search of the marvel- 
ous. Whether in Timbuctu, New York, Haiti 
or Philly, Black surrealism is and will be. 

We have witnessed its presence in every 
aspect of Black Life. Indigene: An Anthol- 
ogy of Future Black Arts* from cover to 
cover exemplifies the very best of surreal- 
ism and social/experimental realism in the 
Black Arts. Sun moons across the planet, 
*cause de sun do move. 


James G. SPADY 


Concourse: 


In light of the exploratory nature of this 
piece the author would welcome commen- 
tary from all planets. Correspondence 
should be addressed to: James G. Spady, 
P.O. Box 15057, Philadephia PA 19130. 


*This anthology may be obtained by con- 
tacting Mr. Spady at the above address. List 
price is $6.95 (U.S. Dollars). 


Sr 


I make no secret of my opinion that at the 
present time the barbarism of Western 
Europe has reached an incredibly high lev- 
el, being surpussed—far surpassed, it is 
true—only by the barbarism of the United 
States. 


xe K 


It is not a dead society that we want to 
revive. We leave that to those who go in for 
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exoticism. Nor is it the present colonial so- 
ciety that we wish to prolong, the most 
putrid carrion that ever rotted under the 
sun. It is a new society that we must create, 
with the help of all our brother slaves, a so- 
ciety rich with all the productive power of 
modern times, warm with all the fraternity 
of olden days. 
—Aimé Césaire 
(Discourse on Colonialism) 


THE SE 


Excerpts from an interview with Mario Cesar- 
iny, leading animator of surrealism in Portugal. 
on the occasion of the publication of his anthol- 
ogy. Textos de Afirmagao ede Combate do Mov- 


imento Surrealista Mundial 


* OK 


The seed has to split and go down into the 
earth so that it germinates and becomes the 
future. This may take centuries of slow 
work, dragging on and on — or it may pro- 
ceed with terrible and dazzling speed. In 
1970 I said to Franklin Rosemont, the poet 
who is today the principal activist of sur- 
realism in the United States: “Return to 
America. The European continent has been 
inactive since World War II.”’ We have to 
recapture the commitment of the youthful 
André Breton who demanded “‘the pro- 
found, the veritable occultation of surreal- 
ism.” 

In France, some of the more lucid minds 
became violently aware of this urgency 
back in 1966, the year of Breton’s death. 
Many of them resolutely refused, as of that 
date, to declare themselves surrealists or to 
speak for surrealism. They thought this was 
a good idea; to keep intact the incoming 
purity ,they promoted their own suicide.|et 
me mention that among us here in Portugal, 
in 1949, the same sense of urgency was felt 
and articulated — in my work, as well as in 
that of Antonia Maria Lisboa and of Pedro 
Oom. We titled a manifesto ‘‘No Advertis- 
ing Allowed,” the central thesis of which 
was that “‘the foundation of all experience 
must lie beyond experience.” 
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But if 1966 was a black year for surreal- 
ism — Brauner and Arp disappeared with 
Breton. preceded by the suicides of Paalen, 
Oscar Dominguez and Duprey — it was 
also the year of the general surrealization 
of Czechosolvakia: the year of the insur- 
rection that carried, however brietly. the 
imagination into power. And 1966 was 


above all and far more importantly the year . 


of the birth of surrealism (1 really mean 
birth, not rebirth) in the United States and 
in Brazil: in the U.S., with a vehemence 
bordering on violence, an unheard-of vio- 
lence, like the eruption of a sun; in Brazil. 
with the poetry of the night, of flowers and 
of the senses, like the moon. Franklin and 
Penelope Rosemont in Chicago, and Sergio 
Franchesci Lima and Leila Ferraz Lima in 
Sao Paolo are the first readable names on 
the new tree: The roots are in the depths 
and the trunk rises for the struggle of the 
day. for all human struggles. 

If you think that what I am saving is 
poetry — or even worse, literature — all 
you have to do is follow the sections in the 
book (Texts of Affirmation and Combat of 
the World Surrealist Movement) devoted 
to surrealism in the U.S. and in Sao Paolo. 
And note also the section devoted to 
Czechoslovakia — it is really simple, just 
like reading the newspaper. 


* ok OK 


It is one thing to be a surrealist or to have 
a surrealist idea or a surrealist project; 
quite another thing is the existence of a sur- 
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ED HAS TO SPLIT 


realist movement: They are very different. 
The fact that Salazar moved in to stay was 
in itself enough to make the existence of a 
surrealist movement impossible _ in 
Portugal. Ideas and people were possible, 
and we had some .. . but any attempt to 
organize the movement was condemned to 
total failure, imprisonment and disgrace. 
We never deluded ourselves on that score. 
_ It can be said that there is a surrealist 
literature in Portugal, in the sense that one 
says there is a medical literature, for exam- 
ple .... But surrealism never has wanted 
to be mistaken for literature. Surrealism is 
concerned with man’s fundamental op- 
tions, problems and dilemmas: it may in- 
clude written or spoken poetry, and 
imagined or real painting, but above all it 
includes the body, the liver, the eye. 


ok ok ok 


Poetry works neither by illusion nor by 
phantasy, Poetry is always freedom and al- 
ways reality — please do not confuse it 
with realism or lyricism. The poet is a cen- 
tral light-operator who can cause Vratislav 
Effenberger, one of the surrealists who de- 
cided to stay in Prague in 1968, to say that 
“when freedom becomes reality, poetry 
and life are one.” 

Mario CESARINY 


Originally published in the socialist newspaper 
a Luta in Lisbon, 10 February 1978 


Translated from the Portuguese by Manuel 
Lourenco 


LATIN-AMERICAN SURREALISM 
End of the Rumors 


On Stefan Baciu’s Antologia de la Poesia Surrealista Lationamericana 


Surrealism has been the flaming apple in the tree of 
syntax. 

Surrealism has been the camellia of ash in the adolescent 
heart possessed each night by the specter of Orestes. 

Surrealism has been the plate of lentils that the prodigal 
2° glance turns to the smoking banquet of a cannibal 

ing. 

Surrealism has been the hustler’s nepenthe that erases 
the marks of original sin in the navel of language. 

Surrealism has been the spittle on the Host, the carnation 
of dynamite in the confessional, as well as the “open ses- 
ame”’ of safes and the asylums’ gratings. 

Surrealism has been the drunken flame that guides sleep- 
walkers on a ridged path to that shadow’s edge marking the 
guillotine blade on the neck of the executed. 

Surrealism has been the fervent headache in geometry’s 
forehead and the strong wind that rises up half the night 
between virgins’ sheets. 

Surrealism has been the bread of salvation that bound 
the bowels of the Jesuits, until they vomited up all their 
hidden cats and devils. 

Surrealism has been the scourge of wit that dissolves the 
instruments of socialist realism. 

Surrealism has been the pasteboard crown of the head- 
less critic and the serpent expending itself between the legs 
of his wife. 

Surrealism has been the leper of the Christian West and 
the cat-o’-nine-tails depicting escape to other lands, other 
languages, and other souls on the shoulders of nationalism, 
the brutalizer and brutalized. 

Surrealism has been the discourse of the child interred in 
€very man and the aspersion of syllables let out from the 
lions lying coupled on the calcined bones of Giordano 

runo. 

Surrealism has been the seven-league boots with which 
One eludes the prisoners of dialectical reason and the ax of 

urgatory cutting through the poisonous vines that cover 
the walls of the 20th century’s petrified revolutions. 

Surrealism has been this and that and this and that 

— but here 
Putting away the key of enumeration, opening the box of 
_Tetributions, drawing donkeys’ ears and tails to adorn var- 
10us critics and local journalists: 

Joaquin Mortiz has published Stefan Baciu’s Antologia 

€ la poesia surrealista latinoamericana. 

This book has received too little notice . . . . One of its 
*ritics reveals the grudge of an illiterate; another, the ar- 
Togance of a know-it-all; and yet another, the extreme dis- 

‘action or haste of an otherwise intelligent and sensible 
an. Nonetheless, this book constitutes the first serious 
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and documented study of a subject at once secret and pub- 
lic: secret because few truly know anything about it. and 
public because the whole world speaks of surrealism as if 
the word was a lockpick to open all doors. 

Baciu’s book proposes to put an end to the rumors — also 
to arguments. To protect the reigning confusion, there have 
been published many doctoral theses, books and theories 
on Spanish and Latin American surrealism. This activity 
has grown into a minor branch of that industry we call “uni- 
versity criticism? . . . Enough! 


* * * 


Surrealism has not been, in the strict sense of these 
words, either a school or a doctrine, but rather a 
movement, simultaneously marked by and marking the 
century. From the first, it derived from modern Western 
history — from Sade, from German and English romanti- 
cism to Baudelaire, Rimbaud and Lautréamont. and to 
others of the avant-garde: Jarry, Apollinaire, Reverdy, 
and the Dada explosion of 1916. It has been one of the car- 
dinal influences on the spirit of our times. It is hardly worth 
the effort to recount its influence in poetry and the arts. It 
is, however, worth emphasizing something which is fre- 
quently forgotten: Many contemporary demands in the 
sphere of eroticism, morality and politics, were formulated 
first by the surrealists. Baciu rightly says that Breton’s 
forces in this field have been prophetic, and cites the sur- 
realists’ rediscovery of such figures as Charles Fourier and 
Flora Tristan, the great precursors of the women’s libera- 
tion movement. No less apt is his observation on the youth 
rebellion of May ’68 in Paris — the unexpected crystalliza- 
tion of surrealist presentiments and ideas. 

The osmosis of surrealism continues: from verbal games 
to political action; from the exaltation of unique love to the 
painting of an “interior model”; from psychic automatism 
to social and philosophical criticism. It is not strange that 
one of the movement’s central books should be called The 
Communicating Vessels; nor that surrealism should have 
profoundly influenced so many poets who, nonetheless. 
were never properly speaking surrealists. This influence 
has been particularly notable in Spanish and Latin Ameri- 
can poetry. 


* * 


Although born in France and poetically manifested prin- 
cipally in the French language, surrealism is an inter- 
national movement. There have been surrealist groups and 
journals in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Ro- 


mania, Japan, England, Argentina, Chile. An active sur- 
realist group exists today in Chicago. Besides, in almost 
every country of the world there have been poets and art- 
ists individually affiliated with the movement. But every- 
one knows the names of Spanish surrealists: the Spanish- 
Cuban precursor Picabia, Miro, Dali, Bufiuel and, in moi - 
recent times, Arrabal. A little-known Spanish surrealist 
whom Baciu has the good judgment to discuss is Eugenio 
Fernandez Granell. 


* *k * 
Baciu’s book is the first contribution to the history of 


Latin American surrealism. It is no exaggeration to affirm 
that Baciu has written a work which will prove indis- 


realism must take into account the surrealist contribution 
to Hispanic America, as well as the contribution of surreal- 
ist poets to the poetry of the Spanish language. 

It should be added that surrealist activity always has 
been collective as well as individual. In a world dominated 
by the rise of nazi-fascism, and on a continent where the 
poets and intellectuals were anesthetized and corrupted by 
stalinism, the action of the Chilean group [Braulio Arenas, 
Jorge Caceres, Enrique Gomez-Correa et al.[ provided an 
example of integrity, lucity and courage .... 

As for the surrealist influence on Spanish-language poe- 
try, it suffices to cite but three names that are three very 
solitary islands: Antonio Porchia, Cesar Moro and Enrique 
Molina. Is there anything else to be said? 


pensable for all who are interested in the subject. 
The time to evaluate this movement is upon us. This 


much can be said: An opinion about Latin American sur- 


Octavio Paz 


Translated by Janine Hartman 


We spit on the whole dumb charade dis- 
guised as common sense, reason, logic, 
realism and rationalism of the “enlight- 
ened” spectators of human misery known 
as scientists, bureaucrats, politicians, pro- 
fessors, industrialists, patriots, soldiers and 
pimps of literature who — foolishly play- 
ing hide-and-seek with each other and with 
everybody else, and amusingly committed 
to nothing but the perpetration of their 
cruel and heartless regimes — hide behind 
the hideous and putrefying carcass of Is- 
lam. 

Only by maintaining an incessant vigil- 
ance of desire will we be able to destroy 
such vermin, as well as the decadent no- 
tions they uphold:repressive morality, salva- 
tion, work, discipline, the fatherland, piety, 
sacrifice, the family and ‘‘national unity.” 


~*~ * * 


We shall show no mercy toward Islam, 
this 1400-year-old tyranny. We shall cease- 
lessly injure the reputations of all the de- 
generate opportunists who continue to 
propound it. We shall curse and abuse this 
vainglorious affliction which is only a petty 
variation of the Judeo-Christian, Greco- 


FIG, 28,—MOTIONS OF THE COMATULA. 


AGAINST THE DICTATORSHIP OF ALLAH! 


Declaration of the Surrealists of Pakistan 


Roman heritage that underlies all the mod- 
ern-day eccrinologies of scum known more 
or less synonymously as capitalism, stalin- 
ism, maoism, fascism, nazism, parliamen- 
tarianism, constitutionalism, democracy 
and all other irrelevant and egregiously 
imbecile terms designed solely to embalm, 
embellish and perpetuate the instrinsic 
slavery of a moronic and senile social 
order. 


In the spirit of joyously impious wizard- 
ry and implacably subversive fraternity, 
we are prepared to join forces with any 
and all who express, in theory and prac- 
tice, their unreservedly revolutionary op- 
position to all systems of exploitation and 
humiliation. 

We shall support all those who, wher- 
ever they may be, raise “insolent questions 
and ruthless challenges,” and who “see 
what everyone else prefers not to see”’: all 
those ‘irreconciliable recalcitrants who 
continue to fling in the face of bourgeois 
law and order messages of thoroughgoing 
demoralization, insults, blasphemies, 
imprecations and threats, and who do not 
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conceal the fact that they are out to make 
life as miserable as possible for everyone 
who pretends to be satisfied with things as 
they are” (Franklin Rosemont, “The Crisis 
of the Imagination,” in Arsenal / Surrealist 
Subversion No. 2, 1973). 

The inexpungible exorbitance of our un- 
ending and necessarily impetuous wrath 
will rapturously obliterate the virulently 
mendacious outpourings of that blithering 
and shameful image of oppression, Allah, 
as well as all his filthy seraphim. 


* ee 


With all of struggling humanity we spit 
on the divinity of Allah! The Kaaba will be 
surrounded and burned! 

Meanwhile, our albatrosses — emblems 
of our inspired revenge — will telekinetic- 
ally swell our desires, and yours, as they fly 
indolently over the salty seas filled by the 
blood and tears of all oppressors! 


The Surrealist Group of Pakistan 
(In Exile) 


(1978) 
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Schlechter DUVALL: 


History Is Always Apt to Refer Me to You, André Breton | 


These lines are dedicated 
exclusively to the bandits 
of the windy city. 
Windows are open 
and your becoming is eyed by their curtains 


From under the blanket of unapplied thought 
I see you holding a dream 
Curved between your hands 
A phoenix smeared with blond haze rises up 
and gives you a sultry look 
or you are handsome like “a militant swan” 
whose tongue is wading into my enemies’ mouths 


Indications of flames you smile 
Oresights which permit 
Civilizations to melt into celestial bodies 
Streets to pile in mobile corpses 
and flowers to bleed the four corners of the air 


There is no bird curious to fornicate a wood 
e old-timers are of no consequence 


To furbish their sobered call 
ey kneaded the tongues of a horizontal insomnia 
ey are priest-ridden dogs 

The needle of death is their phallic symbol 

2nd I should say 
U have to go down the paper 

°aded with a growling anguish 
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to be hurled on the bedrooms of their visions 
But you come to me never with what they know 


For I see you a woodfire butterfly 

cleaving cascades of knowledge 

A blazing running water 

whose depth is a shape of elsewhere 

An epicurean domain engraved on the stone of flesh 
with fingers comparable 

to the interior convulsions of uneven sounds 

Then I see you “touching only the heart of things” 
and mossy vibration 

as a limpid nightfall 

tiptoes in my wide-awake sleep 


You “hold the thread” 

and I still see a curious childhood 

stronger than death 

weaving invisible sands 

implanted in the shores of sleepless mirrors 
where the gesture of insurrections 

sings its reincarnation 


The poem is a being 
and History — the hive of ironies — is in no hurry 
to see:that a windy city © 
is reserved 
for your springs. 
Abdul Kader El Janaby 


photo by Raman Rao 


WORLD SURREALIST EXHIBITION 


Chicago 1976 


Manifesto of the 
FJumor Jnternational 


True Humor, reckless and untrammeled Humor, is the enemy of every boss and bureaucrat, 
every exploiter and opponent of freedom across the world. 

In every tongue and each nation, its attacks can be observed: grafitti upon the city and factory 
walls, gags about the supervisor, foreman, functionary or cop; bitter jibes about politicians and 
the rich, permitted in published jests that would be denied or suppressed as political informa- 
tion; and the self-punishing humor we inflict upon each other, to rebuke our own passivity in the 
face of overwhelmingly intolerable conditions. 

One newspaper cartoon in fifty, one television joke in a thousand, has the vitality and sur- 
prise to make us laugh. And this is no accident or mere matter of taste, for the same system that 
makes our jobs a joke, makes our jokes a job. 

The style or subject of Humor is not in question. The possibilities are infinite. We rely upon the 
humorist’s own unguarded instincts as our guide. But we must add: our Revolution will have 
succeeded only when freedom has the last laugh. 

We say therefore: let us coalesce and know each other better, exchange jokes and cartoons 
and inspiration, make our Humor universal as the power of the corporations and the promise of 
the human spirit. 

Toward a Humor International! Paul Buhle Jay Kinney 
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Robert Green 
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REVOLUTIONARY HUMOR 


An International Spirit 


Left humor has fared better in most 
countries of the world than in the U.S., 
because the Left has been, where not actu- 
ally suppressed, more continuous genera- 
‘tion after generation and more ‘‘organic”’ 
to the existing culture. Nevertheless, 
humor has been put to very different pur- 
poses, with form and content (so far as we 
can tell) distinct to the national traditions 
and to the political situation. 

Consider the outermost contrasts: on the 
one hand the witty didacticism of Mexico’s 
Rius, more ironic but still similar in some 
respects to the cartoon figures used in 
Angola and even China, to drive home a 
number of political points; on the other 
hand the Eastern European abstractions, 
commentaries on the human spirit, perhaps 
all that is possible under “‘socialist censor- 
ship,” but nevertheless consistent with a 
Central European cerebralism and intel- 
lectualized angst. In the middle one finds 
much of the European material, at times, 
exotic or self-consciously frivolous, at 
others absolutely serious in its political 
tone. 

America, where the Left has not created 
forms so much as borrowed them from the 
commercial popular. culture, or from a bo- 
hemian variant (the Greenwich Village 
scene of the 1910s-20s, the underground 
press of the 1960s) for which politics is not 


IL 


From an initial 6,000 readérs at its ap- 
pearance in early 1978, the weekly I/ Male 
has rapidly gained a wider public, growing 
especially during the kidnapping (and 
eventual execution) of Premier Aldo Moro, 
when various ‘‘cynical” cartoons made the 
paper nationally famous. A steady increase 
in readership has subsequently raised // 
Male to a sales of some 140,000 of its best 
conceived issues. Some of the outstanding 
and most popular have featured exact rep- 
licas of the famous Italian newspapers, but 
with shocking news on the front page: the 
extinction of the State; the arrival of the 
Martians; the doping of the national soccer 
team. Considering that the Communist 
party’s L’Unita sells about 140,000 at pres- 
ent, the 80-90,000 steady readers of I/ 
Male represent a considerable following. 
Lotta Continua, Il Manifesto and Il Quo- 
tidiano, other dailies to the Left of the CP, 
have at their best moments sold no more 
than 40,000 each. 


RIBITCH 


The openly provocative behavior and ir- 

reverent rebellion expressed by young 
people since the Student Movement of 
1977 are key to the strength of I] Male. The 
ultimate failure of the ’68 groups, the dis- 
appearance of the extra-parliamentarist 
Lotta Continua as an organized political 
entity, the criticism of politics elaborated 
by part of the women’s movements are 
among the factors that caused in a large 
sector of Left and young people an absolute 
refusal of old-style politics as an exhausted 
category, a rotten and old practice that 
does not reflect real needs and understand- 
ing. 
Il Male, while reflecting this distrust of 
politics, tried a subversive and political use 
of satire and humor towards power in all its 
forms, from the worn-out faces of Christian 
Democratic politicians to the choices of the 
Communists’ Historical Compromise, and 
from the deliriums of terrorists to the deliri- 
ous terrorist-hunting by the State. 
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the most important issue, has nevertheless 
had its impact upon the creation of revolu- 
tionary humor. Donald Duck, Mickey 
Mouse, and all the rest of the 1930s-50s: 
menagerie turn up repeatedly in non-US 
comics. Disney is part of their heritage as 
well as ours. The underground comix like- 
wise went around the world as surely as, if 
less pervasively than, Dylan and dope. The 
looseness, the breezy experimentation, the 
free use of language and graphic portrayal 
of sex in today’s international comics owe 
considerable to the now-yellowed pages of 
the early Zaps. Not that the artists took 
over gestures and mentality in any mech- 
anical way. Like the Beatles, they trans- 
posed American contributions to their own 
culture, and created something new. 

Italy interests us particularly. Center of 
the class struggle in the West during the late 
’60s and early ’70s, it was perhaps inevit- 
ably the center of humor fall-out in the era 
to follow. The bitterly discouraged dip their 
pens in bile, mixed with sexual juices and 
blood. The genius of IL MALE and Ca 
Balla is the sharpness of the critique, the 
political character of even the most whimsi- 
cal observations. 

We look abroad and find our comrades. 
We know there are many, many more. The 
process of locating each other will surely be 
one of the pleasures of the ’80s. 


MALE /STRIX 


The use of satire to show the weakness 
and stupidity of power co-exists, it must be 
added, with openly offensive, obscene and 
sexist cartoons, jokes on “funny death” 
and on the obvious national public events, 
sports and religion. Nevertheless, J/ Male 
retains at its best moments a terrible lucid- 
ity, and an uproarious capacity to satirize 
Italian life. 

By contrast, feminist humor is, up to’ 
now, a limited experience in Italy. STRIX 
represents the only women’s humor maga- 
zine. In truth, it is still difficult for women to 
laugh. Years of collective reflections have 
produced painful consciousness rather than 
the necessary detachment, source of humor 
and irony. If / Male has much to reveal to 
American radical humor, Italian feminists 
may still look to American feminism for 
inspiration. 


Luisa Cetti 


POPE JOHN PAUL I: 
“God is much more Mother than Father” 
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MAMMA. 
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Mama! Y SANTA } 
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forsaken 
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in the name 
, of Our Mama, 
the Daughter, 
and the Holy 
Female Spirit! 


from IL MALE 
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from IL MALE 


ml 


fader Mr. Smith. jumping from a window of his apart- 
ment, has been inexplicably suspended for more than a 
half hour before crashing to the ground. IT'S THE END 
OF THE WORLD! 


Hudson Bay. John Perla. fishing for shoes, captures a 
boat of some size. IT'S THE END OF THE WORLD! 


Wp 
Lil DY 
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Rome. The well-known writer Alberto Moravia, after a North Pole Sudden contraction of the spatial-temporal 


series of dreary delays. manages a look at the ass of continuum transforms the earth into a flabby pear. The life 
Mme de Stael. IT'S THE END OF THE WORLD! of Landro Flipporen. northernmost of Eskimos, is en- 


dangered: IT’S THE END OF THE WORLD! 
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Interview with the Editors of Strix 


Q. Talk a little about how STRIX came into 
existence. Is it a collective product and/or 
how does it operate? How are strips chos- 
en, etc.? 


A. We are 10 cartoonists from various Ital- 
ian cities and of different ages, origins and 
occupations (some of us are working as 
architects, some as teachers, painters or 
clerks). After working together on an ex- 
hibit, we decided to create a magazine and 
we formed a cooperative... . The idea ofa 
magazine came out of the need, in Italy, for 
channels for the work of cartoonists. But 
most importantly the magazine springs 
from our desire to finally express ourselves 
without the usual graphic stereotypes im- 
posed by publishing houses. 


Q.Do you have contact with women’s 
comix artists in the US or elsewhere? 


A. No, but we would like to and are inter- 
ested in the possibility of exchanges and in- 
formation on American women’s humor 
magazines. 


Q. Your style seems to reflect every type of 
comic drawing ... 


A. The different styles really reflect our 
heterogeneous origins and interests, and 
we think that this is a positive and stimulat- 
ing fact. The central influence is our identi- 
fication with the common problems of 
women which gives us a unity of content 
but not of style. 


Q. What role do you believe HUMOR has 
to play in women’s comic strips and, more 
generally, in women’s cultural emancipa- 
tion? What is STRIX’ role in the tasks at 
hand? 


A. To be able to laugh at oneself, it is neces- 
Sary to bypass the dramatic identification, 
but often the mechanisms of humor are 
deeply institutionalized. However, humor 
1s a prerequisite when transforming aggres- 
Sion into creativity. It implies liberation 
from dogmas, schemes, ideological subjec- 
tion and sterile complaints, and it should 

ecome the fundamental means of 
Women’s liberation. 


Q. How do you relate to “Feminism,” 

Owever it is defined? Is it a political meth- 
Od without any particular artistic implica- 
tions? Or do its central tenets serve as a 
8eneral guide to Art? Are STRIX artists and 
editors politically active in the women’s 
Movements? 


a Every one of us is politically active in- 
ide the Left, in different ways, according 


to the town where she lives, her personal 
experiences and her own needs. Actually 
we do not want our magazine to be a move- 
ment magazine because it is important for 
us that the personality of everybody be re- 
spected. The artistic implication is an inevi- 
table consequence of the political engage- 
ment each one of us has. We do not want to 
talk about Art but about artistic languages 
and we do not claim to be an example to 
anybody. 


Q. There is an undeniable brutality and 
violence in many STRIX comic strips. Does 
this reflect anger, or an attempt to perceive 
the brutality behind all social relationships 
of men and women, ora style of the day? 


A. The brutality of social relationships be- 
tween men and women is undeniable and it 
is perhaps inevitable that it is reflected in 
our work, but the “‘brutality”’ in style is not 
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our only tendency. Perhaps because it is so 
unusual to see women express themselves 
through brutality this attracts more atten- 
tion than other tendencies. Our cartoons 
are often different from men’s cartoons in 
which action and adventure prevail. 
Dreams, nightmares and fantasy are the 
source of our cartoons. 


Q. What do you hope will be the future of 
STRIX? 


A. The Italian feminist movement has been 
considered one of the most active in Eur- 
ope, but right now the feminist and Left 
press are passing through a most difficult 
period, in which STRIX is also involved, 
and we do not have any capital or any poli- 
tical party to finance us. Despite this, we 
hope to succeed and overcome our 


problems. Translated by: Luisa Cetti) 
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1968-1978: THE ITALIAN VIEW | 


piobbi (Firenze), Italy. 

Thanks to the Ca Bala comrades. 
especially Lido Contemori, for allowing 
us to make this selection. 


are by Luisa Cetti. The interested read- 
er will want the entire 78-page produc- 
tion: Ca Bala pamphlet No. 5. from Ca 
Bala, via Calzolari 11, 50061 Com- 


Immediately below, we publish 
some excerpts from 1968-1978: Diece 
Anni De Invecchiamento, created by 
Ca Bala. Translations of the captions 


“How many ‘68s 
can happen in 


the life of a 
man?” 


CONTINUED Ld 


“Go and occupy the university. I'm going to pre- 
pare slogans and then I'll phone to tell them to 
you.” 


| 
WN 
! 


ti 


Ca Bala changes people. 


ABOUT “CA BALA’ 


Ca Bala Magazine was born in 
1971, on the wave of the '68-'69 
Italian movement. Its goal was to 
diffuse a very tough and non- 
conformist satire of the institu- 
tions, including the prejudice of 
the reformist Left. Something 
similar to the French experiments 
of Hara Kiri, Charlie-Hebdo, En- 
rage, but with many similarities 
also to the U.S. underground ex- 


perience too: Many of its topics 
(sexual prejudice, feminist, power 
relationships, the family, psy- 
chology, and crisis, etc.) have 
been given a similar treatment as 
in Zap, for example. The best 
satirical Italian cartoonists have 
been working in Ca Bala: Buonar- 
roti, Braschi, Contemori, Della 
Bella, Malfatti, Guiliano, Chiap- 
pori, Bovarini, Olivieri, Mellana 
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and many others. 

In this grave moment of political 
repression we are having many 
difficulties surviving. We are 
being throttled by the informa- 
tion-monopolies and by 
repression in general. Our last 
issue, for example. was censored 
because of pressure from the 


Church. ; ‘ 
Lido Contemori 
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oF inking Over the Past. In the Meantime. I'm 
Preparing Myself Spiritually for the Next decen- 
Nial, in 1988,” 
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| CLASSIC! DEL GIALLO 
Ger Re 


CHI HA 
UCCISO IL 
2APA? 


edt fine £ IL MISTERO 
TU ERI UN PRINCIPE 
AZZURRO DELLA : DELLA TISANA EDITRICE 


CLASSICS OF THE PEOPLE: Who Poisoned the Pope? 


Armenia paliticn di setiee, 11 ottobre 1974 sped. in abb. post. @. 1/70, anne 3, 9, 


UN INCANTESIMO 
MI HA TRASFORMATO. 
re » ; 
fae catin 


Ii) 
. 


lela pela & CONTEMORI— 


“You??" “Yes. me But how is it possible? You 
Were the Prince Charming of the Rebellion .. .." 
A spell transformed me.’ 
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intellectuals 


don’t drink 
Coca-Cola! 


We 
left-wing 
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SINISTRA CHE STA 
DICENd0 No ALLA 
.COCA~ COLA 


semanario de humor dentro de lo que cabe 


Lobd 
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from SZPILKI 


“| must have really been drunk last night!” 
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(Tired of waiting for a caption, the charac- 
ters in this cartoon have gone out for the 
evening.) 


“Los Agachados” 1964-1979): An Obituary 


MEXICO CITY. On November 7, 1979, 
the radical comic book Los Agachados 
(‘The Stooped-over Ones’’) put in a final 
appearance at thousands of news-stands 
here. For fifteen years, Wednesday after 
Wednesday, this playful and impious crea- 
ture had been issuing from the wise imagin- 
ation and busy drawing-board of Mexican 
cartoonist ‘‘Rius.”’ Reasons for the death of 
Los Agachados: writer’s cramp, changing 
times, and the sheer exhaustion of its cele- 
brated creator. 

The final issue of Los Agachados dealt 
with that humblest but mightiest of sub- 
Stances — milk! Around this ordinary 
bovine product Rius set up some serio- 
comic remarks about the nutritional 
content, the different types (skim, pow- 
dered, etc.) of milk, the technology of pro- 
duction, and above all the tricks of the 
transnationals (Nestle, Carnation, etc.) 
who have much contact with bankers and 
hone with cows. Rius’s last lecturette freely 
Intermingles with a madcap melodrama in- 
volving a lunatic German scientist who 
Speaks in infinitives, his energetic and pug- 
Nacious senora who beats up a dumb but 
Well-meaning cop, and those long-haired, 
Moustachioed, sombreroed campesinos 
Who stand around the street talking politics 
(and serve as Socratic spokespeople for 

ius and ourselves). 

With the passing of Los Agachados, the 
Mexican left will lose one of its better read- 
Ing habits. A kind of little miracle, Rius’s 
Weekly managed to combine factual infor- 
Mation, intellectual bounce, lively pictures, 
Sparkling dialogue, non-sectarian politics, 
4n irreverent but also gentle and loving 

umor, and graphics from every imagin- 
able era and source. (Rius described him- 
Self to me as ‘‘a scissors-maniac. Any maga- 
Zine that falls into my hands doesn’t get out 
alive!) Los Agachados was just what the 
“exican left and its sympathizers needed 
the 1960s and early ’70s — circulation 

8ures then reaching the quarter-million 
Mark. It was a time when Rius was receiv- 
'Ng as many as 60 letters a week, most of 
them from regular folks eager to discuss the 
Material in the current issue. On many past 
Ceasions I have seen Mexican workers and 
thivents jn restaurants or cafes, leafing 

Tough that week’s Aguchados over lunch 

beer, 
€ mourn for Los Agachados, but Rius’s 
agination remains very much alive. His 
ene length comix Marx for Beginners is 
all pins good sales up in the States, and we 
Ope to see his many other such projects 
8shed in future. (He recently informed 
© that Pathfinder Press had written him 


shortly after word had got out, via In These 
Times, that he had a Trotsky biography in 
the works.) Incidentally, Americans should 
beware of another weekly comic book 
named Los Supermachos still selling here: 
it looks, sounds, and feels like Rius but isn’t 
the real thing. Rius did launch the original 
Supermachos in 1964, but personal and 
ideological differences with the publisher 
led to a break in the ’70s. Rius then moved, 


out to start Los Agachados, but some imi- 
tators stayed behind and appropriated his 
style and ideas — in watered-down form. 
The surviving Supermachos is a blander, 
politically far more timid shadow of its for- 
mer zestful self. Of course, in the vacuum 
left behind by the demise of Los Aga- 
chados, it’s better than nothing at all. But 
Rius it’s not. 

Gene Bell-Villada 


ANVISO 
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A PESAR PE LO WE DIGAN Los 
NLGEROS PEL RIP. 
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LA WWELACACN) CONIA 
ARRON \ ADELANTE 


for ES0, COMO OCUKKE CON 
TORS pS FERIOMICOS ¥ REVISTAS 
VEL FAIS, NoS VEMOS OPLIGAIOS 
A SueiK YN POCO EL PRECIO VE 
AGACHAYOS, ete 
VESVE EL 168 
COSTARA $ 2.20 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS 
(from Los Agachados No. 167) 
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“THESE PEOPLE PUT THEIR [THEY GET FEW THANKS OR” 
LIVES ON THE LINE E COMPLIMENTS Fo 
THEY GO ee AT NIGHT.” ae THEY DO pur Aaa ihe 


OTs 
OF INSULTS, HARASSMENT, AND 
ABUSE. — ie 


THESE. DEDICATED INDIVIDUALS 

WORK DAY AND NIGHT MAKING 

LIFE BETTER, PROTECTING 

OUR CHILDREN, AND MUCH MORE! 
/ a 


WHY, IF THIS FORCE WERE TO 
- SUDDENLY VANISH, WED BE ‘IN 
A STATE oF CHAOS! 


FEARUTS, REMEMBER, 
E 
Sea 


EXCUSE ME 
FOR BUTTING IN; BUT T 
UST WANTED TO SAY 


Paul Volker (Columbus Free Press) 
RIBITCH 
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ROBERT 
GREEN 


sons \ 
AMER 
pe tos 
achh afl 
“Give me your weak, your sick, your help- 
less — and I'll make a fortune.” 


“First they took our land and gave us 
beads. Now they want our beads, too!” 


‘Wherever you find injustice, the proper form of 


politeness is attack.” 
— T-Bone Slim 


Es N THE 603 WE SPOKE QUTE Paton 


/970 THRUST ME INTO WIS. 
oo en LSO /NTO THE CITY. bi tH gee py) EAs 


OF SURVIVAL, SIMULTANEOUS WI 
hes OF MY DAUG met 


aed me ggsonee 
ECE lee Fal oh ie 


Wain AE Awe id BODS. 
sips Ae A WR S BREAK 


a AND ALL THE UPTIGHT 

STRAIGHTS WILL FREAK 
OUT... TRINA,COULD YoU 
MAKE ee Cue 


MAN, YOU GOTA 
GREAT OLD LADY. 


, phe ed ons THAT Ane H E Wie ENCOUR- 
OCD To FIGHT E Peelbesier ELSES BATTLES, 
(CIVIL R/GHT-3 FARM WORKERS, ZI) NOBODY. 
EXCEPT OTWER WOMEN. 


70 MY DAUBUTER AND 
8 HO TUT GEV WHO Come OF AoE 


Bene THE - 10805, OPPRESSION pe 
AS HAZY ATM FERAL ie ATL 


Bhp 
shale ISTHE BAD OLD 
DAYS OF THE SINTIES,/ 


© 79 7RiNA- 


“The machinery for dreaming planted in the human 
brain was not planted for nothing.” 
— Thomas DeQuincey 
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NEW DANCE 


IS THE ONLY MAGAZINE BY, 
FOR, AND ABOUT TODAY'S 
DANCERS 

NEW DANCE IS UNSUBSIDISED 


AND NON--PROFIT MAKING 
* 
New Dance, X6 Dance Space, 
Butler’s Wharf, 
Lafone St., London SE1 


Socialist Review is a bi- 
monthly journal of American 
politics and culture in their 
international setting. Issues 
feature a wide range of 
articles on politics, social 
movements, and important 
theoretical questions. 


Subscription (6, issues) $15 
two years $26 

Sustaining subscription $30 
Foreign subscription $16 
Back issues $3 


WOMEN &Q 


FEMINIST & 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS e RECORDS 
POSTERS e CARDS 


922 W. ARMITAGE 
CHICAGO, IL. 60614 


sala UddQTLH 


New Fronts Publishing Company 
4228 Telegraph Av.* Oakland, Ca.94609 


NATIONALISM AND CULTURE 
by Rudolf Rocker 


“I find the book extraordinarily original 
and illuminating ... ” —Albert Einstein 


PERSE a | 


“The major addition to Marxism in the ol 
last quarter century has been Culture. 4% 
Rocker got there first.’’ —Paul Buhle 


New Edition. 614pp, hardbound. $15 


Michael E. Coughlin, Publisher 
1985 Selby Ave. St. Paul MN 55104 


Orcutt Bookstore 


SPECIALISTS IN METAPHYSICS 


3230 N. CLARK STREET ) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60657 4 
preemie ON | 


Books/Information on South Africa 
and the Anti-Apartheid Movement 


Films for Rent 
The Rising Tide (1977): economic & social condi- 
tions of blacks compared to whites, influence of mul- 
ti-national corporations under apartheid. 
Apartheid Sport — Soweto 76: international 
sports protests as anti-apartheid action, township 
ghetto life and the Soweto student protest. 


ORDER FROM: Ellen Mark Distributor 
6719 N. Lakewood Ave. 
Chicago IL 60626 


(312) 465-5041 


BOOK LIST 
AVAILABLE 
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cineaste 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
MAGAZINE ON THE 
ART & POLITICS OF 

THE CINEMA 


Published quarterly, each issue 
features articles, reviews and in- 
terviews on everything from the 
latest Hollywood films and the 
American independent scene to 
the newest European releases and 
the emerging cinemas of the Third 
World. 

Past issues have featured inter- 
views with Costa-Gavras, R.W. 
Fassbinder, Bernardo Bertolucci, 
John Howard Lawson, Andrew 
Sarris, and Paul Schrader. 

Past articles have included 
Hollywood and Vietnam, The Left 
and Porno, Marxist Film  Criti- 
cism, The Costa-Gavras Syn- 
drome, and The Working Class 
Goes to Hollywood. 


Sample Copy $1 
$6 for one year ($10 foreign) 
419 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10016 


BUTTONS! sewn 
506 + Ald¢ STAMP 
FoR EACH P, 0. Box 3162 


Columbus, OH 43210 


me LESBIANFEMINIST 
SATIRE MAGAZENE news-vievs- 


REV] EWS- INTERV | EWS-POETRY-F ICT 1ON-HUMOR- 
COMIX! 
SUBSCRIPTION PER YEAR $7.00 
Sample copies are 
available at the in- See aor 
ALBATROSS 


PO BOX 2046 
CENTRAL STATION 


EAST ORANGE, NJ. 
07019 


credibly high price 
of $2.50-—Neatness 


Labor Outreach 


NUKES 


Send 50¢ for sample copy 
407 South Dearborn 
Chicago 
(312) 786-9041 


Jewish Socialist Critique 


Room 1366, 2000 Center Street, Berkeley, California 94704 
We are pleased to announce the publication of a new socialist Jewish 
quarterly. It is devoted to political, social and cultural analyses of the 
American Jewish community, Israel and the Jewish communities 
abroad. Subscriptions: $8/yr. ($15 institutions) 


for anti-nuclear activists 
TO ORDER: SEND $2/COPY TO 


ABALONE ALLIANCE 
944 MARKET ST. ROOM 307 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94102 


A Special Issue of 


URGENT TASKS 


A JOURNAL OF THE REVOLUTIONARY LEFT 


C.L.R. JAMES: 


His Life & Work 


GUEST EDITOR: PAUL BUHLE 


Contributions by E.P. Thompson, 
Walter Rodney, Sylvia Wynter, Manning Marable, 
Wilson Harris, Franklin Rosemont, 
Dan Georgakas & many others 


Special issue $4 /.Subscription $7 
Sojourner Truth Organization, Box 8493, Chicago, IL 60680 


Issue No. 2, Winter, 1980 includes: 
Blacks and Jews: Class and Ethnic Consciousness 


Woody Allen 
Critique of Socialist-Zionism 
plus poetry and literature 


JUMPCUT 


a review of contemporary cinema 


No. 21. New Brazilian Cinema. !n Brazil na- 
$1.25 tional cinema is flourishing. This Special 
Section provides a survey and in-depth 
analysis. BLACKS BRITANNICA: How public 
tv censored a left documentary On racism in 
England. Alternate Cinema Conference: a 
detailed report on the gathering of 400 film and 
video activists. The Politics of Star Biographies: 
what is a feminist approach to Shirley McLaine’s 
life and career? Plus BATTLE OF CHILE, 
HEAVEN CAN WAIT, VIOLETTE, Films on 
African Liberation and lots more. 
PO Box 865 Berkeley CA 94701 
6 issue sub $6; Canada and Abroad $8; Institutions $9 
(Abroad $11). Single copies of current issue $1.25 
($1.50 Abroad). Bulk orders over 10 with cash 30% 
discount. 


LIVING BLUES 


A Journal of the 
Black American Blues Tradition 


Most back issues are still available at $1.25 
each, U.S. & foreign. 


Sample issue $1.50 


LIVING BLUES MAGAZINE 
2615 N. WILTON AVE. 
CHICAGO, IL 60614 
(312) 281-3385. 


Surrealism. 


The Insurrectionist’s Shadow 


PLATYPUS 


Official Publication of the 
Surrealist Group in Australia 


The second issue 
is entirely devoted to 
BLACK MUSIC 


Box 2141 / GPO Adelaide 5000 
South Australia 


Guild Books gins 
& Periodicals (312) 525-3667 


Dance © Mime 
& Shop & 


Largest Selection of 
DANCE BOOKS 
in the Midwest 


2402 North Lincoln Avenue 
Chicago 60614 


ARSENAL 


RREALIST SUBVERSION 


English-Language Journal 
of the 
International Surrealist Movement 


Address all correspondence to: 


Franklin Rosemont 
1726 West Jarvis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60626 


PERIODICALS~-BY-MAIL 
a project of A Periodical Retreat 


Periodicals-By-Mail is a project designed to give wider accessibility 
to worthwhile periodicals not distributed through many newsstands. 
For a free list of over 70 alternative periodicals which can be 
ordered by mail, send your name, address, and a 18¢ stamp to: 


Periodicals-By-Mail 
A Periodical Retreat 
336% South State 
Ann Arbor, Mt 48104 
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4 issues $5. 00 
ret HH 5.00 
SINGLE ISSUES 38 DOU ISSUES a} 50 
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REVOLUTION IN THE SERVICE OF THE MARVELOUS! 


“|. exceedingly well done; many things I have never 
seen before; many things which should be recalled again 
and again.” 

— Herbert Marcuse 


*., , An invaluable text. Rosemont met Breton in 1966 
and later that year organized thle first indigenous Ameri- 
can surrealist group. He playéd a major role in organiz- 
ing the 1976 World Surrealist Exhibition in Chicago, 
where he lives and edits Arsenal/Surrealist Subversion 
... Not an esthetic doctrine nor a philosophical system 
nor a mere literary or artistic school, surrealism aims at 
nothing less than complete human emancipation.” 


— Peter Harris 
The Militant (London) 


‘a beautiful book... . the first serious contribution 
to the understanding of surrealism in the U.S.... so 
important that it must be considered a point of departure 
and obligatory reading.” 


— Stephen Baciu 
Le Combat Syndicaliste 
& Solidaridad Obrera (Paris) 


‘*\. . a publication of genuine political importance... , 
Comrade Rosemont is an outstandingly sympathetic and 
eloquent editor demonstrating the true political clarity 
of aman and a movement who the bourgeoisie are stil 
trying to turn into a quaint species of artist.” 


— David Widgery 
Socialist Worker (London) 


“.., unusually captivating . . . the most comprehensive 
treatment to date of surrealism as a political and social 
movement.” 


— Columbus Free Press 


“There is something wistful about Rosemont’s latter- 
day surrealism, but he impresses with his cogency, and 
the grand scale of his scholarship. [The] book brings into 
sharp focus the high social seriousness of Breton’s 
thought. . . Surrealism became, in the hands of Bre- 
ton, a general critique of society.” 
— Jed Perl 
Art in America 


“The links between surrealism and psychiatry are much 
firmer than is acknowledged by medical historians... . 
This generous selection of Breton’s translated writings 
arouses interest .... Breton is a key figure.” 


— Psychological Medicine 
Cambridge University 


“This massive and important volume ... provides a 
broad survey of the far-reaching concerns of the surreal- 
ists .... It will become the standard anthology on the 
subject.” 
— David R. Roediger 
Minnesota Review 


Edited and 
introduced by 


Franklin 
Rosemont 


profusely illustrated 


“An excellent, if partisan, introduction. . . .A fewof the 
chapters read like radical pamphlets that culminate in the 
author's appeal for a ‘surrealist transformation of Amer- 
ica’; but in general, this is a valuable study of surrealism 
and its aims with respect to life and language, the likes of 
which were previously not available in English.” 


— Choice 


“A tremendous book! . .. The profundity of [Breton’s] 
thinking in many areas was a revelation to me.” 


— Frank Belknap Long 


‘For the first time we have the materials fora close study 
of surrealism’s overtly political implications; the 
dialogue which hopefully follows such study could go far 
to resuscitate a moribund, dogmatic and humorless 
Left... . This book holds within it the power and prom- 
ise of the Communist Manifesto ....” 


— J.N. Thomas 
— The Berkeley Barb 


“No one interested in the movement ... should miss 
[this volume] .... The translations are excellent.” 


— Norbert Lynton 
Art Monthly (London) 


“True surrealism, like true love, is hard to find... . 
Rosemont sets out to rescue the movement from the lies | 
and attacks it has suffered, to take up one by one popular: 
and often reactionary misconceptions surrounding 
it.... But above all, it is its living aspect that he wishes 
to emphasize.” 


— Colette Malo 
Socialist Voice (Toronto) 


‘Now, at last, we can hear Breton on a staggering range 
of subjects. sounding the call for humankind to listen to 
its dreams... . Franklin Rosemont adds a meticulously 
researched, book-length introduction, itself a manifesto 
on the continuity of the movement into the pres- 
ent .... What Is Surrealism? takes its place alongside 
the classics on the revolutionary bookshelf.” 


— Paul Buhle 
In These Times 


“What constitutes the intrinsic value of this selection is 
that as much as half of it is published here for the first 
time in English and the rest is reproduced from scarce 
and out-of-print periodicals .... The lively and well 
documented presentation . . . lends itself very well to its 
use as a source book on the surrealist movement and it 
will certainly have considerable importance for the stu- 
dent of modern isms and trends.” 

— J.P. Hodin 


“The publication of What Is Surrealism? is an excep- 
tional poetic event... . An illuminating and stimulating 
book ... an eloquent testimony to the vitality of the’ 
movement.” 

— E.F. Granell 


$11.95 at better bookstores everywhere or direct from 


MONAD PRESS 410 West Street 


New York, N.Y. 10014 , 


NEW SURREALIST PUBLICATIONS 


Felicitous Ferocity — Lavishly On the Loose 


THE DUST ON MY EYES 


IS THE BLOOD OF YOUR HAIR. 


Poems by Joseph Jablonski 
Photomontages by J. Karl Bogartte 


Surrealist Editions 
Black Swan Press 


24 pages @ paper @ $3.00 


“Opened a new vein... . One can hear the atoms 
exploding out there in the Milky Way.’ — Henry Miller 


HIPARAMA OF THE CLASSICS 


by Lord Buckley 
Introduction by Joseph Jablonski 


City Lights 


40 pages @ paper @ $3.00 


“A voice that rises once in a hundred years.” — André Breton 


BECOMING VISIBLE 


Poems by Philip Lamantia 
Cover photomorph by J. Karl Bogartte 


Pocket Poets No. 39 
City Lights 


56 pages @ paper @ $3.00 


“Lungs like screams from Yazoo / like x-rated tongues / 
and nickel-plated fingers of a raw ghost man’’ 


MOUTH ON PAPER 


Poems by Jayne Cortez 
Drawings by Mel Edwards 


Bola Press 


64 pages @ paper @ $3.00 


The Future — In a Nutshell of Vitriol 


SEDITIQUS MANDIBLES 


Peems & Drawings 
by Robert Green 


Surrealist Editions 
Black Swan Press 


24 pages @ paper @ $3.00 


“The funniest book since Marx's Capital!” — George Rawick 


SURREALISM & ITS 
POPULAR ACCOMPLICES 


Edited by Franklin Rosemont 
Profusely Illustrated 


City Lights 


120 pages @ paper @ $4.95 


LITERARY SAN FRANCISCO 


by Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
& Nancy Joyce Peters 


Numerous Rare Photographs 
City Lights/Harper & Row 


254 pages @ cloth @ $15.95 


An Oneiric Quest Through the Pluriverse 


AERO INTO THE AETHER 


A Comic Book by Hal Rammel 
with Visual Interpretations of Poems by 


Philip Lamantia, Franklin Rosemont & 
Clark Ashton Smith 


Surrealist Editions 
Black Swan Press 


24 pages @ paper @ $1.25 


Send stamped self-addressed envelope for complete list 


‘Black Swan Press 


1726 West Jarvis 


* Chicago, IL 60626 


“What is now proved was once 
only imagin’d.” — William Blake 


EDITORS: 


PAUL BUHLE 
JAYNE CORTEZ 
PHILIP LAMANTIA 
NANCY JOYCE PETERS 
FRANKLIN ROSEMONT 
PENELOPE ROSEMONT 


“Transform the world!’ said Marx. 
‘Change life!’ said Rimbaud. 
These two commands are.for us but one.” 
— André Breton 


Y 


CITY LIGHTS 


